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Be a Certiticated 
‘Electrical Expert” 





‘‘Flectrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


WHAT'S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts’ are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advance- 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known. 
. “Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week, Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 
Be an “Electrical Expert” 
Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert’—who is picked 
out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Big Jobs---the jobs that pay. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 
You don't have to be a College Man: you don't have to be a High School graduate, My Course in Electricity 
is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, or 
previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 


to $200 a week. 
. es 
I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicazo Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to get 
the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are now 
successful KLECTRICAL CONTRACTORS, 4 


Your Success Guaranteed 
So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get into 
the “big money” class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny 
paid me in tuition if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was the Lest investment 


you ever made. 
FREE—Electrical Working Outfit— FREE 


I give each stude it a Splendid Outfit of Electrical 

















Tools. Materials and Measuring Instruments 
t. —— absolutely FREE, Ialsosupply them with Drawing Outfit. examination paper, and many other 
pe Eng things that other schools don’t furnish. You do PRACTICAL work ~AT HOME. You start right 


in after the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 


Get Started Now—Write Me 
I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessoyis both FREE. These cost you 
nothing an‘ you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in Electricity. 


Send in coupon—NOW. 
L. L. COOKE; Chief Engineer, 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, 


Dept. 433, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


Chicajo Engi- 
neering Works, 
. 433, 

1918 Sunnyside Ave., 

Chicago, tl. 
Dear Sir: Send at once 
Sample Lessons, your Big 
Book, and full particulars 
of your Free Outfit and Home 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, 
without obligation on my part. 
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Some of the 
famous users 


U.S. Steel Corporation 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Nat’l City Bank of New York 
Morris & Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railways 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Diamond Match Co. 
American Bridge Co. 


Over 900,000 Sold 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
















Save $36 by using this coupon i Ici nacnasicennmenarbitcbionioiciaial State...cerereee 





The Famous Oliver 
For Free Trial—Then Save $36 


This is the identical $100 Oliver, Model 9 
and best. 

We learned economies during the war in selling which 
enable us to save the $36 it formerly cost us to sell you 
an Oliver. 

We learned that it was unnecessary to have great num- 
bers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were also able to dis- 
continue many other superfluous, costly sales methods, 
You benefit by these savings. 

Only our sales plan has changed. Not the Oliver. 

You may order direct from this advertisement, without 
sending a penny. The coupon brings an Oliver for free 
trial. 

When the Oliver comes to you, let it prove its superior- 
ity and saving. 

If you do not agree that it is the finest typewriter built, 
regardless of price, simply return it, express collect. Even 
the out-going trausportation charges will then be refunded. 

If any type writer is worth $100, it is this brand new 


, our latest 





















Furth rmore, it is as easy to buy The Oliver as it is to try 
it. If, after trying it five days you decide to keep it, you 
merely pay $4 per month until the $64 is paid. 

In every particular, this splendid Oliver is the finest 
that 24 years of experience can produce. A _ better type- 
writer is impossible. It has all the latest improvements. 
It is noted for its handsome appearance, richly enameled 
olive green and polished nickel; its durability and work- 
manship. 

This Oliver has a standard keyboard. So anyone may 
turn to it without the slightest hesitancy. It is speedy 
and has an untiring action—with lightest touch. 

Don’t buy—don’t rent—until you have investigated this 
fine economical Oliver. Note that the coupon below brings 
either an Oliver for Free Trial, or further information. 

Avoid disap- 

POTD M CDC xg ee a a A A A ne 


order ow scdiate Wl TS QHYER TYPEwrirER CoMPaNy 

cu re immediate 733 Diner Typewriter Building, Chicago, tl. ~ 

delivery. i Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
tion. if I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $3 per 

Canadian Price $82 | month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


“OLIVER| My ships ping point 


























































































































does not place under any obligation to buy. If I 
return the ¢ liv er, I will ship it back at your expense 
Woewriter Gmoony t the end of five days. 
733 Oliver Oj Do not = 1 a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
Typewriter Bidg. 4g book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
" “yi and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further infor- 
Chicago, Hlinois i mation. : 
NAIME..........ccrccsesereesers ° 
i Street Address. 
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“The Prince and the Pauper” From the Story by Mark 
Illustrated with Photographs. Twain « on 
Blue Laws for Girls. ‘ ‘ ‘ . The Editors ; : . 
. The Lamp of Destiny—Scrial . , . Margaret Pedler. ‘ tom 
\ Illustrated by R. Van Buren. 
The First Newspaper—Allegory . . Stephen Leacock ‘ . 774 
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“IT always had a craze s . d F 
for Baste bey with motor hippe ree 
ears never We do not ask you to take 
thought th at I could edly aad we on Cy < t 
turn this ee 7 you to find out for yourself 
good income nen You can do this without ris 
opened my eyes to what or expense or obligation. All 
hundreds of other men we ask is that you fill out 
were doing. They were and mail the coupon, 
puying up old cars and We will ship the hooks to 
rebuilding them, They you express collect for 7 days 
were opening up public free examination in your hom 
a and running re- or shop. » the books as ii 
ops. I made in- Eee. Paonned 7. you if t 
A 00ks do not come up to your 
1 found out how expectations, send them bz 
iends did these to us at our expense. If you 
things. I followed their ed with them; if yo 
example. Last yearT they will help you t 
earned $6000. This year achieve your goal, send wu 
I expect to make more, just $2.80 within seven day 
because automobile own- ae ul at tatonieeone oie 
£ ve § “ia 4 4 j rico 
prindaah mane See of $24.80 has been paid. 
a period, and this means & You Can Qualify . 
lot more work and profit for men in You can earn as much money as this man, Special Offer 
ny line of business.” You can turn your love for motor cars into - am is 
cash. If you are already an automobile Your purchase of these books brings you 
mechanic, repair man or chauf- @ Consulting Membership in the Americ 
fe Ly you can climb far higher. Technical Society, , —_ 
tight now is the time to act which, while valued f:e 
The field of automobile and at $12.00, may prove Bema of ti-0 
commercial car manufac turing to be worth hundreds b 
is growing tremendously. Mf dollars to ¥ I Subjects 
future is unlimited. of dollars to you. it tee Motors 
You can prepare your- CHtitles you to spe- Weldin 
Self speedily to become a ial information on Motor “construc. 
skilled automobile me- subjects dealing with tion and Repair 
chanic. You can equip automobile construc- Carburetors and 
yourself to open your tion and repair, or Settings 
garage. A _ simple garage or shop man- Valves 
spare time reading soemer ¢ for the pe- Cooling — 
course in Automobile “P°°"*" sme Lubrication 
Engineering opens Tod of @ year. Fly Wheels 
the way to success to — ey 
= ransmission 
eae Send No Final Drive 
Automobile Money Steering 
Engineering |, : a 
This six-volume 4,, all free ae Vulcanizing 
[brary of Automobile — ee Ignition 
Engineering will pre- YOUr ud ad- Shertios & Light- 
a you for a worth- coupon ing System 
while position in the 1e 6 valuabk Wiring Diagrame 
fascinating field of to you ex- Shop Kinks 
automobile production. iarges collect Commercial 
Fifteen great automobile for 7 days’ free trial Swage Design 
engineers and specialists, We cannot guarantee and Equipment 
with the co-operation of SRNOL SULISHEC Electrics 
scores of other experts low price Storage Batter'cs 
in their field, have com- Your op- —Care & Repair 
piled this great reading course is now. Motorcycles 
There are 2600 pages and 2300 1e coupon at Commercial 
illustrations » books are new once, While this offer rucks 
and up to e in every is open to you. Gasoline Tractors 
principle xl. They 
ore care indexed So THE AMERICAN 
1at you car given sub- 
ject as eas as you find a TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


word in th e dictionary. Dept, A-103, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEBS SSB SSBB SSS ee 
The American Technical Society 

Dept. A-103, Chicago, Ill. 























Pleasc nd me the 6 volume set ‘‘Automol 
Enginee for 7 days’ free examination, ox 
charges collect. If I decide to buy, I wil 
3 within 7 days and the balance at 
month until $24.80 has been paid. Then you seni 
PRICE me a receipt snowing that the $45.00 set of bool 
and the ” consulting membership are mir 
and fully paid for. If I think that I can get 
REDUCED along without the books after the 7 days’ trial I 
will return them at your expense. 
Down goes the 
price on these fa- 
mous auto books, Name..... erecccccccce eecccccccccecccs esecvcee 
A saving in the cost 
of printing and ® Address...... pacinsesdieeded sesbctdscadsedeows shbavnsevsess 
binding is passed 7 
on to you, a 
@ Reference.........+-+++- oo cccceccercccccccesetecsccccccceccel® 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





WE STAKT YOU IN BUSINESS 
nishing everything: men and women 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty 
l’actorie anywhere Booklet free 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J 


fur- 
$30 to 
Candy 
Rags- 














BE 
tunity, 
Ludwig, 
City 


MEN—Age 17 to to 55. Experier 
Travel; make secret inves 
Salaries; expenses Amer 
Detective Agency, 114, St 
SAL ESM AN—C ITY OR 
Ex; ence unnecessary 
tines and full particulars Prepare in s 
time to earn the big salaries 
$10,000 a year. mup torment services ren- 
dered Men ational Salesmen’s 
7raining a Histion, “Dept 107, Chicago, 


A DETECTIV™ 
good pay, travel 
436 Westover 





Excellent oppc 
Write C 1 
Building, Kansas 





e unneces- 
itions, re- 
ican For- 
Louis. 
TRAVELING. 
Send for list of 





eign 


















AGENTS 
agents to 
dresses, skirts, 
Write for free 
Broadway, 


TIR 


Large 


manufacturer 
sell 


hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
waists, shoes, clothing, ete. 
samples. Madison Mills, 503 
New York. 


AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
y Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
8,000 Miles. Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, _ Missouri. 

the wonderful 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free We furnish 
fine sample outfit everything free No 
experience needed Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 796, Chicago. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 328, org Business Training Insti- 
Buffalo 


wants 











MEN, get inte tailoring 





tute, 





Guaranteed 
and offices 
liberal commissions 
Write for Sure Success 
D. Co., Section B, Grand Rap- 


DAY selling 
ry and Underwear in homes 
Beautiful sample outfits- 
prompt deliveries. 
Plan. C. & 


MAKE $10-$20 
»si 











$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., 
free to agents on our re fund plan 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 

1 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMP 
Mexico War Issues, Venezuela, Salvador 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, ete 
lide. Only finest approval she 50 to 60°. 
Agents Wanted Big 72-p. Lists Free. We 
Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 127, St. Louis, Mo 


MEN WANTED for Detective 
perience unnecessary Write J 
former t Detective, 120, s 

10c places your name on 
Profitable propositions 
405 Lexington Avenue, 


DETECTIVES 
Travel. Great 


per- 
absolutely 
Lacas- 














Ex- 


nor 


Work, 





mailing lis 
possibie. Mart 
New York. 


EARN BIG MONE 

Demand, Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N Y. 


“AGE TS, “$60 to to $200 a Week, Free 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store 
fice windows. Any one can do it. 
mand. Liberal offer to general 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark 
Chicago. 


AGENTS—CASH IN ON PROHIBITION; 

















Sam- 
and Of- 
Big de- 
agents. 
Street, 








$43 to $58 week new fast-selling articles 
going like wildfire; agents cleaning up; 
write to-day for particulars. American 
Products Co., 3144 American Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


BE A DE TEC TIVE- —Wonderful _ oppor- 
tunities; particulars free. Write Wagner, 
186 East 79th, New York, Dept. 361. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT wants hundreds 
Railway Mail Clerks, immediately, $135 a 
month. List positions free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. G 2, Rochester, N. Y¥ 


AMER- 


piaener MONEY MAKER IN 
A. and women quick 


want 100 men 


take orders for raincoats, raincapes, and 
Waterproof aprons. Thousands of orders 
Waiting for you $2.00 an hour for spare 
time McDonough made $813.00 in one 
month Nissen, $19.00 in three hours. 
Purvience, $207.00 in seven days. $5,000 
a year profit for eight average orders a 
day. No delivering or collecting. Seau- 
tiful coat free No experience or capital 
required. Write quick for information. 
Comer Manufacturing Co., Dept. M-34 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Short Stories and Photoplays 


WRITE} NE ws 
Stories for pay in spare 
right Book and plans free. 
porting Syndicate (406), St 

WRITE PHOTOPL 
any one for suitable ides 


3 ITEMS | and 


time. 


Short 
Copy- 
Press he- 
Louis, Mo 
—$300 paid 
xperience un- 








$ 















hecessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

PHOTOPLAYS. wanted Big prices paid 
Great demand. We siliww you how Get 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175 


P 20, Chicago. 





$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 





Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, X Y 25, Chicago. 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints. suggestions, idezs: 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing Absolutely Tree Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 80, Auburn, N. ¥ 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS of Photoplays, 
O-¢ y 











Short Stories, Poems, Songs, senc for 
ree, valuable, instructive book. Key to 
Successful Writing,’’ including 65 helpful 
suggestions on writing and selling. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 509 Butler Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

PHOTOPLAYS, IDEAS, WANTED for 
California Produc ers. Also Stories, Articles. 
( iciz ree, sell on Commission. To Be- 
ginners Plot Chart Free—Correspondence 
Course or Experience unnecessary Submit 
MSS. or write, Harvard Company, 460, 


Montgomery, San 
WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 

are wanted for publication. 

reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 


Francisco. 





Plays, ete., 
Literary Bu- 
BEGINNERS’ 


MANUSCRIPTS correcte d. 





criticized and improved by expert ree 
$1.50 must accompany manuscript. Mason 
Pub. Co., Box 161, Roche: ster, N. ¥ 

RN $50 WEFELY. SI re time at 











home writing photo plays; experience un- 
necessary. Particulars free. Playwriters 
Co., Dept. 1297, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vaudeville 
GET ON THE STAGE. 1 tell you how! 
Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and 
particulars. E. La Delle, Box 557, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 





Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain suc ;, win friends, be happy. 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation Wonderful results claimed by 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’? and personality 
sketch for 10 cents ool birthdate. Thom- 
son-Heywood Co., De 300, Chronicle 
3ldz.. San Francisco. 


ROLOGY-—STARS = TELL LIFE’S 
birth date and dime for trial 
Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City, 
Apartment 74 


NOMENOLOGY. Your 
future. Send full name, date of birth, 
twenty cents for ‘‘Mystery of Success’ and 
reliable test. One ar’s events written, two 
dollars. Plato, Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SELF-CONFIDENCE WINS! 
you how to donble yours 
tails free. KR. Knox, 1059 
Francisco, Calif. 














story. 
reading. 
Missouri 


name reveals the 


“ 





Tet me tell 
Interesting de- 
Howard St., San 





Songs, Poems, etc. 





WRITE the Words for a Song. 
write music and guarantee to secure pub 
lication. Submit poems on any subject 
Browdway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Buil 
ing, New York 


SUNG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREB 





Contains valuable instructions and adviee 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studiog, 
301 Gaiety Bldg., New Yor 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. Wef 


somens the music free and 
Song -Poem to-day. B 
N fork. 


publish same 
Lenox Co., 2] 





POEM, Lo 





WRITE A 











Home, Comic or any subject. I compog 
music and guarantee publication. Send 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicago 

WRITE A SONG POEM—1I compose mu- 
sic and guarantee publication Send poem 
today. E. Hanson, 3810 Broadway, Room 
10 

VRITE THE WORDS - ‘FOR tA SONG! 


V 
We will write the music 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. Seton Music Company, 92% 
S. Michigan Ave., Room 10%, Chicago th 


YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG 
We write the music, publish and secure 4 
copyright. Submit poems on any_ subject 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 3S. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. Chicago, Mlinoi 

DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG 
accept Send them to-day for 
immediate publication, and free 
tion. Song writing booklet on 
Authors & Composers Service 
566, 1433 Broadway BS 

HAVE YOU SOD 
best proposition. 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


and guarantee pub 

















POEMS 
best offer, 
examina 
request. 
Co., Suite 












G__POEMS? ~ 1 have 
P ibbeler, D102, 404 





Patents and i 











~ INVEN TORS desiring to sec 
should write for our guide- book 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, ash 
ington, Cc, 

PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for fre 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 


able Terms. Victor 
Ninth, Washington, D. 


PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable 3est results. Promptness as 
sured. Booklet free Watson E. Coleman 
Sr Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
D. 


Evans & Co., 16 
C. 








PATENTS, 
most word free 
solicitor. 


Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
Long experience as patent 
Prompt advice, charges very rea 























sonable Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procure i etzger, Washington, D. ¢ 

~INVE 1ONS WANTED. Cash or oval 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg Co., 223, 
Louis, Mo 

PATENTS promptly proc rioee Moderate) 
Fees. Best References ‘nd Sketch of 
Model. George cane), Master of 
Patent Law, 18E Loan & Trust Bldg, 
Washington, D. C 

PATENTS SEC URED. Prompt service 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for ow 
“Record of Invention” form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a _ Patent. se 
sketch or mode! of your invention for Pre 
liminary Examination and Advice free 
Charges reasonable Write to-day { 
L. Jackson & Co., 135 Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. bs 

PATE NT—Senad for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Set 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature Prompt service 


Talbert & Tal 
Washington, D. © 


(Twenty years experience). 
bert, 4929 Talbert Bldg., 


Continued on third page following 
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that Puts Men I 


$10.000 aYear Class 


By J. E. Greenslade, President, N. S. T. A. 


* Y earnings during the past 














































Wheat was it that suddenly transformed them 
- into Star Salesmen ? Ask them, and they wiil 
thirty days were more than auswer “the N.S. T. A.” It was the N. 8S. T. A. 
000, ” * that made them Master Salesmen and placed 
<< $1, Ww rites W arren BE irtle, them in good selling positions through its Free 
of 4425 North Robey Street, Chicago, Employment Service. 
whose picture you see on this page. oan REEL ee teeth creping. Assosiation 
- J : s an orga a V0) 0) Op-hnotch Salesmen anc 
Yet previous to this he had worked Sales Managers that has fitted hundreds of 
ten years in the railway mail service at men for big Selling positions—has taken them 
sularies ranging from S900 to 81.600 a from obscure places in the world and made 
year. What was the secret of his sudden Star Salesmen of them—has made it amaz- 
rise from small pay to such magnilicent ingly easy for them to earn bigger money than 
earnings? . 5 had ever dreamed possible How? 
P _* aisten, you men wh Sell 3 > , 
It was the same secret that has never had rs day's pe Ry BB. There = 
brought hundreds of others success, in- Secrets of Selling that only Star Sales- 
dependence and money beyond their ¢ men know; there are certain funda- 
ondest dreams, x mental rules and principles of “Selling 
The ee . aie ae eo that every Star Salesman uses. There 
. rh cag igs of th oh me ~e 1 othe fie is a way of doing everything that makes 
jumps to tn ae tas fe read Uke ie. success easy and certain. There is a 
tion; but they are matters of record Science of Salesmanship 
and can be verified by any one on Once you know these fundamental 
request, Here are just a few ex- rules and principles you are qualified 
amples, as told in the words of the to take your place in the ranks of the 
men themselves: Star Salesmen And you can learn the 
Secrets of Selling in your spare time 
“IL had never earned more than $60 at home—in the odd moments that you 
amonth. Last week I cleared $306 now pass fruitlessly f you are earn- 
and this week $218. ou have done ing tees, then $10.00 year, then read 
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Would You Have the “Nerve” 


to advertise for rent a house that existed 
only in your imagination? Terry Burns 
did and it changed the course of his life. 
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secure publication on a royalty basis by a New York 
music publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief Com- 
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day. Poems submitted are examined free. 
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20 YEARS OLD—in Busi- 
ness for Himself. 


PROFITS $10,000 
FOR SIX MONTHS 


This is Ben Koehler of Pulaski, Wis. 
He is conducting a garage hat- has 
done $93,810.00 worth of business in the 
past six months, profits$10,000. 

Mr. Koehler is only one of the thousands 
of M.S. A. S. graduates making good. 
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H. C. WITWER, with his H. C. Witwer 
uproariously funny fiction and Bo, Seeing ent he Suet hat 

wonderful slang, has become ee 

famous in every country that reads the English language, 

So great has been the demand for his stories that he has 

become by far the highest-paid humorous writer in this 

or any other country. And he is such a versatile genius 
that you’ll find series of his stories in three or 
four different magazines at a time. 




















But for readers interested in moving _pic- 
tures, the best fiction series Witwer. ever 
wrote is the one about ‘*The Camembert 
Film Company” now appearing in 
PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 

It’s the “inside story” of life in and about the 
studio and the director’s office, and although it’s 
classic fiction, there’s more truth than fiction in 
it. If you want to know how it really feels to be 
in the movies, you can’t afford to 
miss these remarkable yarns, each 
of which is complete in one issue. 


In the March PEOPLE’S Witwer 
tells the story of “Young Mother 
Hubbard,” who helped turn a hope- 
less dub into a famous film star. 


And that’s only one of many great 
features in—the March issue of— 


PEOPLE'S 


F A VOR 


MAGAZINE 
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i ™ 25 cents a copy $2 per year 
One of the *‘ waterproof bathing beauties’’ in Witwer's y * . . 
hilarious yarn about ‘““‘Young Mother Hubbard’ (Note the big Saving on annual rate) 
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It Happened zo Nickolas 


By Abby 


Merchant 


Author of “Presentiment,” ““The Eternal Maternal,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ROBERT A. 


GRAEF 


Nickolas is ‘“‘different,’’ odd and queer enough to have stepped out 


of life itself. This story of his 
is one that will broaden your 


ICKOLAS listened; the drying 
foliage about him rustled in the 
hardly perceptible stirring of the 

air. Along the Drive above, a single 
limousine went by, advancing behind 
a cone of light and disappearing down 
the small end of it; a river craft sent 
up a solitary hoot which hung in his 
memory, a white streak on the night. 
All other noises which came to him 
were only the outer rings of sound 
waves arising in the never-sleeping sec- 
tion of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street and reaching him in blurred and 
broken ripples. 

He was standing at the foot of the 
little hill on which Grant’s Tomb is built, 
just where Riverside Park rises to the 
level of Riverside Drive; and it was 
from these signs of the city and not 
from the full October moon, already 
sloping down the western sky, that 
Nickolas ascertained the time of night. 

“It must be something after one 
o’clock,”’ he said. Then it was that his 
ear caught the sound of footsteps. 


His first thought was that these, too, 
came from a distance. He found, how- 
ever, that he could locate them defi- 


awakening to real life and love 
sympathies and understanding. 


nitely as approaching along the lower 
path, the path on which he himself was 
standing. This put a difterent face on 
the matter. Ina lonely spot at a lonely 
hour it was perfecdy possible that he 
was being followed with the intent of 
robbery. He was not alarmed, how- 
ever. Nickolas Quaerts was _ stockily 
built and twenty-seven. He knew he 
was a match for the average thug. 
Nevertheless he was very much an- 
noyed. He had a deep-rooted objection 
to getting himself, as he put it, ‘“‘in- 
volved,” and, as the footsteps were 
approaching with considerable rapidity, 
he stepped into the shadow of a clump 
of forsythia which emphasized a curve 
in the winding path. He suspected the 
man meant to overtake him before he 
emerged from the obscurity of the park 
into the open Drive, and, in that case, 
the steps would soon be lost on the 
grass, for no sensible footpad would 
clatter up to his victim on the asphalt. 
Perhaps, knowing he had halted, the 
man meant to mislead him by keeping 
on a while and then, making a sudden 
detour over the lawn, to come up on 
the farther side of him. 

Every second was bringing the man 














nearer, and Nickolas was measuring the 
progress of every footfall when, with 
a dreary, long-drawn wail, there came 
“chuff-chuffing” up the tracks along the 
river an endless length of freight. No 
sound could live above its complex 
noisiness, and aware that now, quite un- 
announced, his assailant might debouch 
directly around the curve upon him, he 
stood poised for attack in either direc- 
tion. Suddenly there flitted through 
the moonlight before him—a girl. 

He stepped out into the path and 
looked in the direction she had gone. 
The shrubs and curves of the winding 
way at first concealed her, but he no- 
ticed some of the steps surmounting 
the hill were well lighted, and in a little 
while he had a good view of her, sil- 
houetted against the white asphalt. 

She was slender, rather tall, and very 
erect. Strangely enough, in the brief 
view he had before she disappeared 
again into the shadow, he got the im- 
pression she what his mother 
would call a “gentlewoman.” But, of 
course, that could not be, he reasoned, 
since she out alone at that time 
of night. For in the society Nickolas 
frequented io woman walked from the 
corner of the Avenue to the middle of 
the block after dusk unattended by a 
maid or a male escort. 

He stared up the path for several 
seconds after she had vanished, and 
then, although he had intended return- 
ing upon his route at this point, he 
walked to the nearest bench and sat 
down. He wanted to think about it. 
What in the name of common sense 
could bring a girl out at that time of 
night? He had met women alone in 
many kinds of places, but he had never 
met one, intent merely on minding her 
own business, alone, at one o'clock in 
the morning, and never in a park. It 
didn’t seem possible she was going 
home, for the women in this section 
would not have been on foot at that 
hour, even if alone. It seemed no more 
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Was 
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possible that she was, like himself, out 
for pleasure. Yet, if she was on an 
errand, why choose the meandering way 
through the park? It rather piqued his 
interest, piqued it enough for him to 
remain sitting on the bench to see if 
she might not return, but not enough 
for him to follow her to see where she 
might be going. 

But a good ten minutes passed and 
she did not come back. Nickolas, how- 
ever, remained on the bench. He was 
not exactly tired, but after the nervous 
excitement of the holdup which did not 
come off he had a pleasant feeling of 
lassitude. Then, too, the night was 
beautiful, for when everybody was 
safely back from the country, October 
had presented the city with a week of 
genuine summer heat, 2nd although the 
days were intolerable the nights were 
deliciously relaxing and balmy. So he 
remained, indulging a pleasant sense of 
inertia as only a man can do who has 
no responsibilities for the following 
day. 

Turning his face upriver, he leaned 
forward, clasping his hands between his 
knees and resting his head against the 
gas-pipe railing which marked the 
boundary of the park. Below him a 
forty-foot wall dropped sheer to the 
river, level with the New York Centra! 
tracks, and, idly following the line of 
the shining rails, his eyes came to rest 
a hundred yards or so up the line upon 
a blunt point of barren land projecting 
out from the river bank. For many 
months it had been an unsightly dump, 
but recently it had been graded and 
covered with loam. From where he 
sat it looked as smooth and soft as a 
piece of brown velvet. Partly because 
the position of his head made this the 
natural focus for his eyes and partly 
because there was something soothing 
in its color and texture, he watched it 
with lazy fixity. It was some time be- 


fore what he saw registered an impres- 
sion on his mind. 
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“Hullo?” he questioned softly. 
| see somebody down there?” 

He sat up slowly, looking hard at the 
dump. 

About it the river drew with shim- 
mering tensity toward the harbor. 
Overhead the heavens were spread with 
short ripples of cloud, which, although 
they never quite obscured the moon’s 
light, caused such rapid alternations of 
paleness and intensity that the eye 
was bewildered and stationary objects 
even gained a semblance of movement 
under the constant shift and play of 
light. Nickolas squinted his eyes in an 
etfort to hold the surface of the dump 
steady between the shimmer of the ebb- 
ing tide and the wavering light of the 
moon. 

“Perhaps it’s just a dog,” he said. 

Then he saw a black point gradually 
projected from the smooth outline of 
the upper against the whitish 
gleam of the water. A hundred yards 
away, it distinguishable as 
the dress of a woman. 


“Do 


bank 


was yet 
wearing 
“I—I guess it’s only the night watch- 
man on patrol,’ said Nickolas with a 
nervous little smile. At the same time 
a voice seemed to whisper significantly, 
“Nobody has need to be in that place; 
nobody has need to be in that place.” 
Unconsciously he was clinging rigidly 
to the railing with both hands. Within 
him, his heart was jumping and thump- 
ing as if it were trying to get loose of 
its moorings of veins and arteries. It 
seemed to him that a great many voices 
were now shouting at him. 
“That’s the girl!’ they cried. 
is going to drown herself. That’s why 
she was out so late alone. She was 
out so late, alone, because she was go- 
ing to kill herself. Stop her! Stop 
her! Stop her! That’s the girl who 
just walked by you, alive; in five min- 
utes she will be dead. Somebody— 
somebody save her.” 
He was terribly confused. He tried 
to think where he had last seen a po- 


“She 
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liceman. He ought to tell somebody, 
but there was nobody to tell. He felt 
cornered and frightened. If the voices 
would only stop shrieking in his ears, 
he thought he might know what to do. 
But they went right on: 

“You are going to see a woman kill 
herself! A woman is going to die, by 
her own hand, before your eyes! 
This is terrible—horrible—terrible— 
horrible Ss 

He felt he 
longer. 





could not stand it any 
Mechanically he reached for 
his hat that lay beside him, put it on 
and, rising, turned his back and walked 
away. 

Action silenced the voices, but his 
knees were’ weak, and a nausea was 
slowly diffusing through him. More- 
over, he now saw the scene of horror 
ahead of him. No matter which way 
he looked he saw that girl standing by 
the river, and sometimes she was actu- 
ally throwing herself in it. The phan- 
tom was so much worse than the real- 
ity that to reassure himself it had not 
actually happened he turned his head 
and looked behind him. The line of 
the upper bank lay smooth and un- 
broken against the fluid silver of the 
tide; the figure had disappeared. 

Nickolas’ body followed his head 
with surprising rapidity, and with a 
sudden setting of his jaw he shot up 
the path. 


At the place where he had seen her 
last, he got out a pocket flash light 
which he used to light himself to his 
room when he returned late, and rap- 
idly scanned the ground. There was 
no sign of any clothing, but the earth 
was displaced as if some one had 
climbed down the slope and, to his re- 
lief, he saw a line of footsteps a few 
feet below the top. She had merely 


taken advantage of the heavy shadow 
which shrouded the upper bank to make 
her way unseen to a point nearer the 
This piece of method 


open current. 
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eave him a sense of 
approval. Most 
women wouldn’t have 
noticed that the tide 
was on the ebb, but, 
bent on killing them- 
selves, would have 
dropped in anywhere. 
\Vith the satisfactory 
feeling that he was 
dealing with a _ rea- 
sonable person, he re- 
placed his flash light 


and, loosening his 
outer clothes as he 
went, he walked, to 
the accompaiiment 


of long, deep, lung- 
filling breaths, 
ward the point of 
the dump. His steps 
made no noise on the 
loam, no river sound 
broke the silenct, and 


to- 





so, when a few feet 
from the end, he 
could hear quite 


clearly the swish of 
water cautiously dis- 
placed, and then the 
unmistakable sound 
of swimming. 

At the first move- 














ment of water he had 
covered the remain- 
ing distance to the edge of the bank, 
and he now stood almost directly above 
the swimmer. A couple of strokes and 
he could have got her, but the swim- 
ming was so contrary to his expecta- 
tions that again he completely lost his 
head. Still fumbling at the buttons of 
his coat, he watched her for a full mo- 
ment before he noticed that her strokes 
were labored and uneven. She was 
neither a strong nor a practiced swim- 
mer and she was heading straight to- 
ward the flow of the tide. Still hoping 
to reach her before she sank, he cursed 
his stupidity and hurried out of his 


“If there’s one of you, there’s more of you,” sniffed the lady. 


coat. But while his eyes were on her, 
she reached the edge of the current, her 
movements ceased, and she quietly sank. 

Nickolas had never experienced such 
deep humiliation. As he saw the girl 
sink, his sense of inefficiency and fail- 
ure wrenched him with real pain. 

He faced grimly downstream and 
waited. She came up about where he 
thought she would, and, only stopping 
to calculate the point of her next ap- 
pearance, he flung himself far forward 
into the water and made for it with a 
neat, racing stroke. She rose to the 
surface within reach of his hand and, 
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as he had been taught, he seized her by 
the hair and towed her quickly to shore, 
no more than fifty yards from the 
point where she had entered the river. 
As he lifted her from the water, she 
gave a long sigh. 

“She’s still got air in her lungs,” 
thought Nickolas with satisfaction. 

He laid her down on the muddy bank, 
and squatted on his heels beside her. 
That done, he was beset with perplex- 
ity. What should he do to bring her 
to? If she were a man he would just 
go ahead with first aid, but he feared 
that was a little harsh for a woman. 
Then he really ought to feel of her to 
see whether or not her heart was beat- 
ing and whether or not she was breath- 
ing. And, if it turned out that her heart 
was all right and her breath was reg- 
ular, he would have been very rude. 
This was perturbing enough, but, added 
to that, he was experiencing for the 
first time in his life a really violent 
emotion. He had succeeded in saving 
a human life, but he had not expected 
to feel this hilarious, unrestrained, all- 
pervasive happiness about it. Even in 
the perplexity of how to handle the 
unconscious girl, he wondered why no 
one had ever told him how good it felt 
to save some one. 

“T hope [ll have a chance to do it 
again,” he thought greedily, and by way 
of easing this unaccustomed emotional- 
ism he said aloud, “I thank Heaven I 
can swim.” 

". Gon't,” 
him wearily. 

The girl’s body lay in the shadow of 
a little wharf, and he could dimly see 
the outlines of her figure. He was sure 
she had made no movement, but the 
voice was so near there was no mistak- 
ing its source. All he could say was: 

“Aren’t you unconscious ?” 

“No,” she answered in the same flat, 
weary tone, “I wasn’t in long enough. 
Nor did I exhaust myself by strug- 
gling,”’ she added pointedly. 


murmured a voice below 
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That she should obtrude the awk- 
wardness of the situation like that 
seemed to him rather tactless. He was 
on the point of becoming very embar- 
rassed when the girl began to sit up. 
This brought her up out of the shadow, 
and he forgot everything in his curios- 
ity to see what she looked like. He 
had a good view, for her face was up- 
turned to the moon as if the weight of 
her hair, dripping behind her, were 
pulling her head back on her shoulders. 

She had an oval face, with a deli- 
cately pointed chin, and, in the moon- 
light, surrounded by the wet blackness 
of her hair and clothes, her skin looked 
creamy white and luminous. Her eyes 
were only dark hollows and her lips 
were colorless, but he felt 
pleased with her appearance. 

“T feel,” he said, with the severe 
dignity of sixty years or so, “that | 
Was very fortunate to be here.” 

She was silent, but more as if she 
hesitated in what she was about to say 
than as if she were at a loss for words. 
He waited eagerly. 
a low voice: 


vaguely 


At last she said in 


“I’m afraid you were very unfortu 
nate to be here.” 

“Why ?” he asked in surprise. 

Again she paused with that same de- 
liberative silence. 

“Because, having saved my life, you 
will have to be responsible for my liv- 
ing.” 

“For your living,” he repeated. 

“Yes. For the bread which I will 
have to eat if I must live; for the 
clothes I shall have to wear if I must 
live; for the roof I shall have to sleep 
under if I must live.” 

She ceased abruptly, and the silence 


which settled between them was so 
complete that it seemed never to have 
been broken. At last Nickolas said 
nervously : 

“Why, I can’t, you know.” Then 
suddenly he felt very angry. Here 


had he just saved her life! 
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“I won't,” he said. 

“Very well,” murmured the girl. 
Rather tremblingly, yet pushing aside 
the hand he instinctively put out to help 
her, she arose to her feet. 

Without having the necessary slang 
to express it, Nickolas felt he had called 
her bluff. ‘Where are you going?” he 
asked, largely from curiosity. 

“Back up there,” she returned, her 
eyes following the outline of the dump, 
jutting into the river. Then, after what 
seemed a long period of time while she 
regained her balance, she announced 
more to herself than to him—indeed, 
he had a queer feeling of not being 
there at all—‘‘l have got to go through 
it all over again.” 

Nickolas got hastily to his feet. 
forbid it,” he said. 

She walked on, a little weakly, but 
as one so wrapped in her own thoughts 
that outside sounds were meaningless. 


“| 


“T say,” said Nickolas, walking after 
her, “that I forbid it. If you do, | 
shall give you in charge. Suicide is 
a crime.” 

She continued to plod on through the 
mud, merely looking back her 
shoulder to say, “You torget that sui- 
cide was made legal in New York last 
year. I am quite within my rights.” 

There were some matters on which 
Nickolas’ mind worked with rapidity, 
and one of them was “rights,” partic- 
ularly jis rights. Whatever hers might 
be in the matter of suicide, she was 
trading on them now to secure money, 
and he began to search his memory for 
what his Blackstone had to say on that 
head. The case had no precedent, ap- 
parently. She wasn’t threatening to 
take his life, which would warrant him 
into agreeing to support her and for- 
feiting the agreement as made under 
compulsion; nor was it blackmail since 
she threatened no disclosure of the 
Quaerts’ family skeletons. He decided, 
however, that she was not likely to 
know much about it and he could risk it. 


over 
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“Blackmail,” he said sarcastically, “is 
a crime in any State.” 

She wheeled on him’so suddenly that 
he all but fell against her, the dense: 
darkness which was her figure vibrat- 
ing with anger. 

“Look here,” she challenged, “‘did | 
ask you to save me? Did I make any 
public display of my intention and so 
tacitly ask for rescue? I selected an 
hour when people are least likely to be 
abroad; I selected a night when it 
would be difficult to make out a mov- 
ing figure against any background; I 
even counted on the few strokes | could 
swim to get me into the river quietly. 
| took every precaution not to attract 
notice. Didn't I take every precau- 
tion?” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Nickolas hastily, 
for he had never seen any one display 
such violent feeling. 

“You may think,” she went on, “that 
it is an easy thing to take your own 
life, but it isn’t. It took me six months 
to work up to this. Six months of the 
agony of living as I live. Six months 
of the agony of thinking of not living 
at all. I can’t go through it all over 
again,” she wound up wildly. “I can't 
go through it again—the third time.” 

“The second,” he 
mechanically. 


corrected her 

“No,” she cried passionately, “the 
third, the third!” 

“You've tried it 
claimed. 

“T tried it last spring,” she answered 
with a sob. 

Nickolas’ eyes widened. Violent 
emotion never seems quite real to the 
person witnessing it, and Nickolas, who 
had known no great griefs or sorrows, 
had not the help to understanding of 
similar experience. He could regard 
her suffering only with curiosity. He 
did not even realize tke need of simu- 
lating sympathy. 

“How did you do it then?” he in- 
quired naively. 


before?’ he ex- 
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“Here now,” he said, “you go up and give her these flowers. Don’t say anything about 
to thank me—er—tell her you'll 

















Ske was in such a desperate condi- 
tion of mind she did not resent the 
egoism of his interest. Perhaps any 
interest at all was welcome to her. 

“T went to a bathing beach in Staten 
Island,” she answered. “I took all the 
money I had and got a bathing suit 
so it would look like a swimming acci- 
dent; I took every precaution then, too. 





me, but ii she 


if she should wish 
see that I receive the note.” 
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An awfully nice Englishman rescued 
me. He gave me a lecture on swim- 
ming, when I came to. Oh, I’ll never 
forget the moment when I came to and 
found I was alive! I thanked him be- 
cause I didn’t know what else to do, 
and he seemed so pleased with what 
he’d done. I was crushed by the cruelty 
of it. 

“That night I waited on table in a 
restaurant to get money for my dinner 
and fare back to New York.” 

The recollection set her in motion. 
With an air of determination she lifted 
her shoulders erect and, turning, walked 
on. Nickolas got around in front of 
her. 

“I wish you'd stop and think a mo- 
ment.” 

She shook her head. “If I stop,” she 

said, “I shall lose my nerve. Now I 
feel so bitter against existence, so weak 
physically, that I haven’t any repulsion 
about dying.” 
“But you can’t make people you don’t 
know responsible for you just because 
you don’t—don’t enjoy living.” He 
was following her again. 

“Don’t worry about that,” she said, 
with a sort of weary patience. “It was 
just that I made up my mind that if 
any One interfered again, when in all 
fairness I had taken every precaution— 
I did take every precaution?” 

In giving herself no loophole for res- 
cue, she had evidently acted on princi- 
ple. Sticking to principles he under- 
stood. 

“You were as careful and thorough 
as I would have been myself,” he said 
heartily. 

He specified “thorough” because that 
was a quality he admired. He wanted 
to show her that he was not unconscious 
of the really admirable things about her. 
Nickolas always tried to be just, even 
where he could not approve. 

“Ves, I am thorough,” she said. “I 
always had that reputation at home. 
That’s why it seems so hard to have to 
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go through it all so many times. But 
if you will leave me now, | think—I 
think I can treat it as just an inter- 
ruption.” 

He could not help noticing how dif- 
ferent her voice sounded in the first part 
of that speech and the last. It was 
almost bright when she began, but in 
the end it was flat and tired. 

“If I could get her mind off of this 
business,” thought Nickolas, “I think I 
could get her home all right. I'll just 
ignore it.” Aloud, he said, “I am afraid 
you'll have to excuse my coming with 
you because most of my clothes are up 
there on the dump.” 

She looked quickly at him. In what 
light there was he showed up white and 
briefly clad. 

“Oh, I hope you aren’t getting cold,” 
she cried, clasping her hands. 

Nickolas felt again that he was talk- 
ing with quite a different girl. If he 
could only keep her talking in that voice 
he should have no difficulty with her 
at all. 

“IT think not,” he assured her pleas- 
antly. ‘I’m not any more likely to get 
cold than you are.” 

“It doesn’t matter 
said. 

He saw immediately that he must 
keep her mind off herself. “It’s a warm 
night, anyway,” he remarked carelessly. 
“T think it’s the last warm weather we'll 
have.” 

“Very probably,” she answered. 

Her tone expressed complete disjunc- 
tion, not only from the weather and 
its vagaries, but from all things mun- 
dane. In the face of this perfect dis- 
interestedness, his powers to “make 
conversation” failed him. Dumbness 
passed from her to him like a con- 
tagion; he thought of things to say, but 
expression left him whenever he turned 
toward her, plodding stoically on to- 
ward the dump. 

To compensate for this inability to 
talk to her he began to talk volubly, 


about me,” she 
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but in silence, to himself. 


He told him- 
self that no one ever committed suicide 
in cold blood; it was always a case of 
temporary insanity. This girl was sim- 
ply holding out to see if she could scare 


him into giving her money. That she 
put up a good defense and talked ac- 
ceptable English was really just chance. 
She was a sort of blackmailer, and when 
she saw he didn’t intend to be scared 
she would back down and go home. 

The impulse to tell her this came to 
him. He turned jerkily to her. She 
was walking on the waterside, her fig- 
ure outlined against its whitish shim- 
mer. Within a foot of her, he knew 
that she was as alone as when he saw 
her standing on the river bank; that 
she was as impenetrably closed to out- 
side influences as though she were even 
then sweeping harborward on the ebb- 
ing tide. 

He said nothing. 

They continued in silence until the 
dump obstructed their passage. Then, 
taking her elbow, he directed her steps 
landward to where the embankment met 
the level of the railroad bed. He helped 
her in the short climb her wet skirts 
made difficult, and they were once more 
at the spot where the adventure had 
started. 

She stopped. Of the sentence which 
he had formulated in his mind he man- 
aged to articulate, ‘“Clothes.” 

She gave a nod of understanding, and 
he was just about to start for them 
when he heard from below the noise 
of another train. He sat down sud- 
denly. 

“I’m a little tired,” he said. 
mind if I rest a moment?” 

“Until that train passes, do 
mean?” she asked indifferently. 

“No” said Nickolas, springing to his 
feet. 

“Go 


“Do you 


you 


get your clothes,” she said. 


“Don’t worry that I'll take that method. 
It’s a nasty way and I wouldn’t em- 
barrass you to that extent.” 
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He wanted to say, “You won’t do it 
anyway,’ but once more the look of 
her, as she stood listlessly regarding the 
oncoming train, struck him dumb. His 
effort to overcome this silence gave him 
the appearance of being irresolute. 

“You don’t mind if I 
hurry?” she said. 

Without a syllable he made for his 
clothes and the sheltering darkness. 
When he returned, completely garbed 
even to hat and overcoat, she was walk- 
ing about nervously. He smiled 


ask you to 


in- 


wardly. It was she who was getting 
scared. If. she wanted to back down, 


for her to do it promptly would be so 
great a convenience to him that he felt 
he could afford to give her an opening. 
“Please don’t excite yourself,’ he 
said. “I am sure there is no cause for 
nervousness, Shall we start now?” 
She stopped walking and laughed, a 
queer, high laugh. He saw her raise 
her hand to her mouth to quench it. 
An _ uncomfortable of some- 
thing going on which he did not quite 
grasp assailed him, but in a moment 
she held out her hand. She was com- 
ing. He took her hand, masterfully, 
although he didn’t quite see the point. 
Her whole arm was trembling behind it. 
“Don’t feel about this, will 
you,” she said, ““when—when you grow 
up? You wouldn’t 


as 


sense 


sorry 


have done it, if 
you'd understood. And now, as you 
say, it’s time we started. Good eve- 


ning.” 

He was unaccustomed to forcing his 
Way against any obstruction, and hei 
tone was final. Before he knew what 
he was doing, he had politely pressed 
and relinquished her hand, lifted his 
hat, and stepped aside. She passed him, 
stiff as a sleepwalker, and made her 
way toward the end of the dump. He 
took a few wavering steps toward the 
tracks when that sickening weakness, to 
which he seemed to be becoming sub- 
ject, fastened on him. He found him- 
self at her side. 
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“To let human beings kill them- 
selves,” he said violently, “is contrary 
to nature. I’ve heard it said that no 
one commits suicide except under pres- 
sure of the immediate moment. If you 
really mean to do it, at least tell me 
why. It may be for some little reason 
that you’ll regret.” 

“T think I can be measurably sure I 
won't regret it,” she answered patiently. 

“T mean,” he argued, “that I may be 
able to convince you that it is only the 
mood of a moment.” 

As he said it, she regarded him with 
something like puzzlement, but despair 
is always patient. 

“IT suppose it is true,” she said, “that 
few people are able to distinguish be- 
tween the unhappy circumstances of the 
moment and the general trend of cir- 
cumstance. But I can assure you this 
is not impulse with me. You have no 
idea how repellent the thought is to me 
even now, just because you have been 
a little friendly, because your voice has 
been a little kind. No, it is the slow, 
general trend of circumstance that has 
made me see | shall make a mistake if 
I try to—to see things through.” 

He remembered that she had wanted 
money. 

“Anybody can 
gued. 

“You think that,” she said, 
you have succeeded. 
a very good living.” 


earn a living,” he ar- 
“because 
I suppose you earn 


She paused as if expecting a reply, 
but he made no answer. Why, he won- 
dered, should she suppose he earned his 
living. 

‘‘T—_]—_”’ he stammered. 

“And I dare say you were educated 
for a profession,” she went on. 

With no reason at all Nickolas felt 
awfully irritated with his mother. If 
she had only encouraged him, he would 
have gone in with Van Cuyper, Stuy- 
vesant & Barring. He realized now 


that he had wanted to from the first. 
* he said. 


“T—] 











ve 


He stayed an hour. 


Greta told hei 


“Well,” she said, perhaps taking his 
stammering for modesty, “I was edu- 
cated for nothing except to have a good 
time and to marry. I could have made 
a good wife and a good mother—ii | 
could have been taken care of. But 
I don’t know how to live life on the 
terms it’s offered me, now. I am los- 
ing what strength I had. I might go as 
a domestic servant, I suppose, but after 
all is life—just mere existence—worth 
anything ©” 
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“I don’t think he took his eyes off of me the whole time he was here,” 


mother afterward. 


She answered herself by turning to- 
ward the river, but, as on an after- 
thought, she stopped. 

“You, a successful professional man, 
with friends of your own sort and class, 
you wouldn’t like digging ditches and 
living with the gang?” she asked over 
her shoulder. 

Nickolas stepped forward and caught 
her roughly by the arm. 

“Have you got a roof you can sleep 
under to-night ?” he demanded. 
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She felt 
“I’ve still got the key to the place I 
lived this week,” she answered. 

“Then I’ll take you there,” said Nick- 


about in her wet clothes. 


olas. “But you realize I’m in a hor- 
rible position. My mother wouldn't 
approve of this for a moment. She’s 
very strait-laced, you know.” He 
fingered his lip nervously and struggled 
to control his shaking voice. “I shall 
have to think this out alone,” he qua- 
vered. 

She looked at him. She looked at 
his splendidly set-up figure, dressed in 
clothes which even in the moonlight 
conveyed the impression of expensive 
tailoring, to his blond face which wore 
the expression of a troubled child. Her 
own expression changed from contempt 
to a sort of amused pity. 

‘Existence is a struggle, isn’t it?” she 
said, 

He looked up at her bewildered. 
“That’s it,” he cried, “I don’t_know. | 
don’t know anything about it. But 
let’s get away this. To- 
morrow, to-morrow 

Seizing her by the hand as though 
fearing she would escape, he dragged 
her across the tracks and up the path 
to Riverside Drive. 


come, from 





CHAPTER II. 


Nickolas Quaerts belonged to that al- 
most extinct group of New Yorkers 
spelling their names with an “ae” or a 
“uy” or a “yy” or a “van,” who have 
somehow managed to live their lives 
almost untouched by the changes of 
the gigantic town their forefathers 
founded. Owning a farm or two in the 
region of Forty-second Street, or Riv- 
erside, they have merely clung to their 
land, from generation to generation, and 
reaped its golden harvest much as their 
ancestors reaped its corn and oats. The 
tide of social change has foamed about 
their doorsteps, but they have not been 
swept into its flood, until now, having 
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spent their lives in what is virtually still 
a village created and maintained by 
their aloofness, they are nonentities in 
the life of a city peculiarly their own. 
They are the aborigines’ of New York, 
marveling at and disapproving of the 
manners and customs of. twentieth-cen- 
tury Manhattan, and, when on foot, 
they are regarded by its assimilated im- 
migrants from Podunk and Wakeska as 
queer and countrified. 

Their homes, those square, brown- 
stone monuments to family solidarity, 
have a scheme of interior decoration 
nicely balanced between a mausoleum 
and the hotel parlor of the period. The 
heaviest, most elaborately carved black- 
walnut furniture in existence can be 
found in them. On their’ abundant 
tables the roast is still reénforced with 
a platoon of five vegetables; salad 
means chicken or lobster; and the ladies 
still leave the gentlemen at coffee. 
They are strictly conventional, but the 
conventions they observed are: outworn 
to the point of being eccentricities. Yet, 
in their own minds, they are still the 
high society of the city.. And they are 
of it, although distinctly not in it. That 
there are few young people in this select 
circle is easily understood. They either 
die from inertia at birth, or fade away, 
as energetic young people always fade 
away from little villages. 

Out of this picture Nickolas had 
stepped to rescue an unknown girl of 
the lower classes, as he would have said, 
from drowning, and thereby become re- 
sponsible for her life. No wonder he 
turned on the light in his bedroom with 
the feeling that he would find every- 
thing changed. When he found it all 
as he had left it, the sense of strange- 


ness was transferred to himself. 
Through the emergencies by which 


most men find themselves, Nickolas had 
lost his identity. For he had beer 
trained to regard himself first and last 
as a Quaerts. His surname was so 
branded on his soul that his whole duty 
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in life had presented itself as being 
“Quaerts,” as his father and grand- 
father had been before him, and he had, 
so to speak, lost sight of all that would 
have made him “Nickolas.” When he 
acted without precedent, as he had just 
done, he had no standard by which to 
measure his action. 

“But you can’t let a human being die 
before your eyes,”’ he argued, tossing in 
his bed. He turned on his left side and 
felt his heart beat. “I wonder,” he 
thought, “if I should have taken her 
to a druggist and got her some aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. What will I do 
if she gets sick?” 

He pondered this horrid possibility. 
He would have to get a doctor. She 
would have to be sent to a hospital. 
And it would all have to be 
secretly because he could not 
his humiliating position. 


done 
confess 
The best idea 
would be to assume another name and 
pay everything with cash. 


But, if she 
were very sick and they wanted to con 
sult with the person responsible for 
her, he might run across some one who 
recognized him. Suppose she should 
die! She distinctly said she had no 


relatives. What would he do? but, 
at least, that would end the matter. 
But then he would have saved a life 


tO no purpose. 

Ile was too thrifty to wish his efforts 
wasted like that, and with some 
faction he reminded himself that, after 
all, she hadn’t as far as he knew caught 
pneumonia. Still— 

“Damn it!” he said 
up into a knot. 


Satis 


, his face screwed 
“Tf 1 could have given 


her money enough to let the matter 
slide——” 
This recalled how, when he_ had 


pressed that handful of money upon 
her, she had told him her name, Mary 
Turnbull, just as if she intended to re- 
pay him some time. 
tically. 
“Probably thought I'd tell her mine.” 
But he hadn't. He had much 


He smiled skep- 


too 
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of his grandfather Quaerts’ caution for 
that. 

“As long as she doesn’t know what 
my name is,” he thought, squinting 
shrewdly into the darkness, “I’m safe. 
I can drop the whole thing to-morrow. 
She hasn’t the slightest hold on me. 
And she’s bright enough to realize it, 
too,” he added. 

Watching his ceiling whiten under 
the first light of morning, it occurred 
to him that there was something un- 
just in a scheme of existence which 
would let another person’s life bother 
his like this. 

“Nobody,” he fumed, “ought to have 
such an unpleasant life that she wants 
to kill herself. Why didn’t her parents 
provide for her? Mine did for me. 
Why should I have to be responsible 
for her because the people that ought 
to have looked out for her didn’t? It’s 
unjust to me and—great Scott, it’s un 
just to her!” 

He contemplated this flaw suddenly 
discovered in the perfect scheme of ex 
istence. 


When Nickolas awoke, the house man 
had just placed his breakfast tray on 
a table. It might have been sitting on 
his chest and he would have been con- 
scious of no greater physical depression 
in that region. A full moment passed 
before he became aware of what caus¢ 
and, 


the sensation remembering, his 


first decision was to let the whole thing 
slide, to forget it. In the plain light 
of day it seemed absurd that he should 
assume the responsibility for a_ girl 
whom he should probably not know if 
he saw her on the street, and whom, 
moreover, he need never see again. 
For had he not craftily suppressed all 
clews to his identity so that she could 
cause him no annoyance in the future, 
even if she would? What more simple 


than to go on bathing and dressing and 
eating as if nothing had happened? 
It was a relief to find it all so simple 
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“I can’t say just when I'll be able to pay that five hundred back,” she said earnestly, “but 


as I was going to say 


in the morning. His worrying, sleepless 
night was the most vivid impression left 
of the whole occurrence. Almost, but 
not quite, at peace with himself, he 
walked into his bathroom, where the 
man had already turned on the tub. 
No sooner had his glance fallen on that 


harmless vessel of water than some- 
thing like a panic seized him. Sup- 
pose she had drowned herself in a 





bathtub ! 
read of it. 

It seemed to him suddenly that he 
could not endure to go through the 
regular routine of dressing, lest in the 
meantime, realizing that he might not 
come to her as he had promised, she 
yield to the temptation which lurked 
in a simple bathtub. 

He rushed into his clothes and shaved 


It had been done; he had 
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with lightning rapidity, only to experi- 
ence, at the completion of his toilet, 
a horrible revulsion to seeing her. 
What plan had he to offer her? 
Shouldn’t he wait until he could think 
out something? 

He tried his best to think, but he 
could not concentrate; it seemed less 
on account of his confused brain than 
by reason of the complete unsettlement 
of his whole ego. Whenever he tried 
to consider some way by which she 
might earn her living, he immediately 
began to wonder if he could earn his 
own, as she had supposed he did; he 
thought he would like to know if Van 
Cuyper, Stuyvesant & Barring would 
reopen the offer they had made him. 
He became impressed with the necessity 
of consulting them before he had a 
chance to tell his mother he was think 
ing of it and so have her discourage 
him again, But in the meanwhile what 
might not Mary Turnbull be doing? 
And one immediate necessity being un- 
common in his experience, two, press- 
ing their immediateness and necessity 
upon him, made him diddle mentally 
like a donkey between two bales of 
hay. 

He was still undecidea as he stood 
on his doorstep, but across the roofs 
of the houses, the upper windows of 
the Hotel Plaza loomed over at him 
and, almost before he knew it, he was 
aboard a Fifty-ninth Street crosstown 
car. He had recalled stories of people 
who threw themselves out of high win 
dows to instantaneous death. 

He transferred at Columbus, and as 
he jolted up that avenue the 
streets became dingier and dingier, the 
children in them thicker and thicker. 
Arriving at the address in his notebook, 
he found all he had pictured; both the 
street she lived on, and the house, which 
he had anticipated chiefly through his 
sense of smell. He punched the fourth 
bell on the side of the dirty vestibule 
and, carefully avoiding contact with the 


cross 
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wall, gingerly leaned his ear to the 
speaking tube. In spite of the nerve- 
shaking quality of the voice that an- 
swered, he managed to ask politely if 
Miss Turnbull were at home. 

“She ain’t here no longer.” 

“Gone!” shouted Nickolas. 

But there was no response. The in- 
terview was apparently at an end. 

“Not there! Gone!” 

He consulted the notebook in which 
he had written her address, turning the 
leaves with a shaking hand. Yes, this 
was the house, number one-fifty-one. 
He reached to the bell of the 
apartment, but memory of that 
coarse-grained deterred him. 
Why come in contact with that sort of 
person? If Miss Turnbull wasn’t there, 
it was probably because she did not 
care to see him. 

The reflection that the only money 
Miss Turnbull had was the dollar and 
a half he had given her the night be 
fore checked this easy escape from his 
troubles. 


press 
the 


vi vice 


“Tt’s because she’s planning to get 
beyond the need of any necessity,” he 
thought, and, the door being open, he 
went running up flight after flight of 
smelly stairs. 

“T told you she warn’t here,” grum 
bled Miss Turnbull’s one-time landlady, 
“an? if I'd known she had anything to 
do with your wouldn't 
stayed here as long as she did.” 


sort, she have 

“T tell you I never met her till last 
night,” said Nickolas icily. 

“Tf there’s one of you, there’s more 
of you,” sniffed the lady. 

They now improvised on these three 
Talk- 
ing to the woman was like those dreams 
in whic 


sentences for about ten minutes. 


h one struggles to run and re- 
mains in the same place. 

“All IT am trying to find out is— 
where is Miss Turnbull gone?” he cried 
at last in exasperation. 

“And all I say is that she’s well out 
the way of you and your sort.” 








she’s dead?” 


“You don’t mean 
breathed Nickolas. 

His obvious terror broke the circle 
of her ideas.: “Lord, no! She's 
moved.” 

“Where to?” 

“Why, I dunno.” 

“Didn’t she leave any address ?” 

“What would I want of her address?” 

He made no answer, but stood look- 
ing at her until she moved uneasily 

beneath his focused gaze. 

“Are you a relative of hers?” 

“No,” said Nickolas shortly. Then, 
seeing she was about to start off again 
on the subject of his “sort,” he deter- 
mined to head her off once for all. 
She seemed to want positive identifica- 
tion. 

“I am,” he said firmly, “a lawyer.” 

He rather expected the statement 
would startle her as much as it did him, 
but she took it quite calmly. She came 
up close to him and whispered, with 
raised, insinuating eyebrows: 

“She ain’t stole something?” 

“Certainly not,” he said stiffly. “TI 
wish to see her concerning her own 
affairs.” 

The landlady was one whose imagi- 
nation of evil was exhausted by mur- 
der, immorality, and theft. “I never 
thought she was a bad one,” she said. 
“The dago fruit man at the corner can 
tell you where she’s gone. He took 
her things round for her in his push- 
cart.” 

But Nickolas was part way down- 
stairs. He had spent fifteen precious 

® moments getting that piece of informa- 
tion, and he arrived at the Italian’s pre- 
pared, if the man showed symptoms of 
the landlady’s dilatory style of conver- 
sation, to throttle the facts out of him, 
But the Italian was all interest. 

“Sure, I tak-a da book-a, sure.” 

“Show me where you took them.” 

“Sure. I go da way, now. Sure. 
Com-a ’long.” 

They started, Nickolas walking on 
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the curb and the Italian, with his two- 
wheeled delivery cart full of parcels, 
bobbing merrily along in the gutter be- 
side him. He was full of talk, to which 
Nickolas listened with a condescension 
that periodically broke down into in- 
terest. 

“Er—how did she look this morn- 
ing?” he asked finally. 

“Seek-a! Seek-a!” exclaimed the 
Italian vivaciously. ““Need-a multi mac- 
aroni—need-a da Chianti. I don’ think 
she eat. Giv-a da fruit some time. No 
monie.” 

“Did you?” cried Nickolas gratefully. 
“Oh, thank you!” 

Despite his worry, he looked at this 
sample of the hated race with new in- 
terest. The agent who handled his ten- 
ement property had told him Italians 
were a destructive class of tenants. He 
remembered one had forced his way 
into the house once, a gesticulating, 
wild-eyed little man whom the servants 
had experienced great trouble in eject- 
ing. And yet here was this one giving 
fruit to the girl he was responsible for, 
because she was poor, and in so doing, 
he had been doing Nickolas himself a 
favor. Was it possible that the agent 
could be wrong when. he said they 
were all quarrelsome, destructive, and 
vicious? There must be a misunder- 
standing somewhere. 

He decided hastily that he would look 
into the matter and with Nickolas, even 
a hasty decision was a promise. The 
Italian came to a stop. 

“Great Scott!” cried Nickolas. 
doesn’t live here!” 

The Italian merely shrugged. “ ’Twas 
true, “twas pity,” declared his shoul- 
ders. 

The house was across the street, and * 
Nickolas looked it over with a sense 
of depression. He knew he owned 
some property in this part of the city, 
always referred to at home by its re- 
lation to the original Quaerts’ farm. -If 
by any chance this building was on the 


“She 





be called hereafter the “pig pen.” 

He glanced somewhat shamefacedly 
at the Italian, who was regarding it 
also with disapproval, and it occurred 
to him that even this mild-eyed man 
might become quarrelsome, vicious, and 
destructive if he had to live there. And 
why not be destructive? A bit of plas- 
ter more or less and a spoke or two out 
of the stair rail wouldn’t matter in a 
house like that. 

“Why do people want to live there?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Nowhere else; no monie,” 
gested the Italian vaguely. 

So people didn’t want to live there. 
Mary Turnbull didn’t want to. Indeed, 
she had preferred dying. And yet, he 
had always understood from his mother 
and the agent that the people who lived 
in such houses liked them that way. 

“There’s some misunderstanding 
somewhere,” he said to himself. “I 


sug- 


, 


shall take time to ferret this matter 


out.” 
He stepped down off the curb. 
“Good-a-by,” chirruped the Italian. 
“No, no,” said Nickolas firmly. “You 
come with me.” For his mind, which 
was beginning to show itself a hitherto 
unsuspected mine of horrors, had sud- 
denly suggested to him why Miss Turn- 
bull had moved from a fourth-rate 
apariment house into what was a plain 
tenement. She had taken a room there 
for the sole purpose of ending her life 
in it. He had read of people doing that 
before. Even now, while he was cogi- 
tating improvements on his real estate, 
she was perhaps drinking laudanum or 
carbolic acid or any of the usual things. 
The Italian had difficulty in keeping 
up with him as he made for the door, 
but when his foot was on the stair his 
grandfather Quaerts’ famous caution 
asserted itself and stayed his rash step. 
Suppose the worst he imagined had 
happened and he should be the one to 
find her? He would be dragged into 


all the papers and all sorts of awful 
significances put upon his presence at 
the bedside of the dead or dying girl. 
The bare idea of such a thing gave him 
a chill of fear. No, he could not go 
up and ask for her. Yet he must, he 
must find out. 

“Say it with flowers,’ murmured 
something in Nickolas’ head. 

That ubiquitous phrase had irritated 
him a good many times, for, not need- 
ing advertisement himself, he con- 
demned the practice in others. He 
would have admitted now, if asked, 
that there was something in it. Planting 
the Italian before the tenement, he 
made for the nearest florist shop. 

Flowers to him never meant less than 
thirty or forty dollars. He purchased 
a bunch of roses and carried them back 
to the Italian. 

“Here now,” he. said, “you go up and 
give her these flowers. Don’t say any- 
thing about me, but if she—if she 
should wish to thank me—er—tell her 
you'll see that I receive the note.” 

His messenger departed in the gay 
spirit of romance, and pluming himself 
upon the immaculateness of his skirts, 
no matter what happened, Nickolas 
mounted guard over the delivery wagon. 
The children in the neighborhood gath- 
ered about him as he stood there, so 
under the influence of curiosity, fortu- 
nately for him, that they had not yet 
thought of removing the parcels from 
the pushcart. For he was obviously a 
man whose attention was absorbed by 
something at least five stories above his 
head. He was, indeed, trying to imag- 
ine what was being revealed to the Ital- 
ian, and his imagination never having 
had much chance to develop along the 
line of other people’s.troubles, it would 
only hark back to the old, disturbing 
thought. It was a struggle to maintain 
an icily calm aspect under these circum- 
stances, and when the Italian appeared 
with unmistakable tears upon his cheeks 
he entirely forgot himself. 








“Is she? She isn’t? She hasn’t?” 
he cried, making toward the fruit man, 
while the abandoned delivery cart 
plunged head downward like a bucking 
broncho. Springing to the handles, the 
Italian dexterously checked the flow of 
parcels even as he spoke. 

“She cry-a! I, too, cry-a.” He 
touched his eyelids. ‘So-o beyewtiful!’ 
she say. ‘So beyewtiful.’ Then, ‘Wait, 
Mistair Rossi,’ she say. ‘How can I 
thank heem?’ ” 

Here, like a good story-teller, he 
skipped the expository dialogue and 
rushed to the climax, presenting Nicko- 
las with a piece of thick paper, obvi- 
ously the flyleaf'of a book. Nickolas 
opened it with no attempt to conceal 
his agitation. He read: 

Oh, thank you, thank you for the flowers, 
I haven't had roses in my hands for years. 
But please don't think of me any more. I 
see now that it was blackmail, just as you 
said. And I’m going to try living again, 
for the thought of these roses will make me 
remember that there are bright spots now 
and then, 

I have got work in a laundry. 

Always gratefully yours, 
Mary TuRNBULL. 

He kept on reading the note over and 
over in an effort to regain his poise 
amid the emotional currents rushing 
about within him. The Italian watched 
him until curiosity could endure no 
longer. 

“You lov-a the young lady?” he 
asked tenderly. 

“Great Scott, no!” thundered Nick- 
olas. And then it occurred to him un- 
pleasantly how entirely he had laid 
aside the dignity and reserve which it 
was his custom to maintain before in- 
ieriors. This corner fruit vender must 
be more intimately acquainted with him 
than any one he knew. He suddenly 
stuffed a bill into the Italian’s hand, 
and, cramming Miss Turnbull’s note 
into his pocket, he started abruptly back 
toward Columbus Avenue. 

The Italian wondered, but it had 





nothing to do with him. He wisely 






concluded that what was to be would ae 


be, and when, no later than that same 
evening, Nickolas again appeared in his 
shop, he followed his beckoning finger 
and asked no questions. Again they 
traveled the same route, but at the steps 
of the house in which Miss Turnbull 
lived, Nickolas handed him a heavy, 
sealed envelope, a slip of paper, and a 
pencil. 

“Take this to the young lady,” he 
said, tapping the envelope, “and tell her 
to write her name on this paper. Then 
come back. Don’t hang around and 
talk to her, and don’t give this envelope 
to any one but her.” And once more, 
but with a mind complacent, he waited 
on the doorstep for the return of his 
messenger. 


CHAPTER III. 


Had he arrived a little sooner he 
could have delivered his message to 
Mary Turnbull himself, for, not ten 
minutes before, she had been standing 
in the place he was standing, taking a 
long breath before she started on the 
four-flight climb to her room. She had 
looked back into the street, where chil- 
dren swarmed like great sticky flies 
about the doorsteps, and up the fronts 
of the houses where women and more 
children leaned from the windows. She 
thought how wonderful it would be if 
she could just stop being, if that scene 
would just fade out of her sight forever 
and ever. Her shoulders dropped be- 
neath the weight of existence, but then, 
out of the mingled smells of food and 
flesh, came a whiff of roses. It was 
only memory—she had been hanging 
over them all day and her system was 
saturated with their odor—but in her 
weakened condition she was supersti- 
tious and believed it to be a reminder 
of her promise to their giver. She 
lifted her shoulders erect and started 
up the stairs. When she reached her 
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“room her eyes at once sought out the 
great bunch of pale-pink roses in her 
wash pitcher where, under the skylight, 
for it was a skylight room, each petal 
showed in perfect beauty. Without 
taking her eyes from them she threw 
herself upon her bed and gazed and 
gazed and gazed. 

She remembered carrying such roses 
to dances at home in the New England 
town where she had lived before every- 
thing that meant home had disappeared 
and she had started so bravely, but so 
foolishly, to earn her living in New 
York. Looking at those roses it 
seemed that it couldn’t be true that she 
was really Mary Turnbull, lying in that 
little box of a room; that it was Mary 
Turnbull who had just come from 
washing dishes for her supper in a 
cheap restaurant; and that to-morrow 
would find Mary Turnbull standing 
all day in a laundry learning to iron 
collars. It couldn’t be—it just couldn’t 
be. 


But the weight of sadness in her 
heart told her that it was, and tears 
formed slowly in the inner corners of 


her eyes. Tears, which forced out like 
the sweat of pain, gave no relief. 

“T can.stand it,’ she thought, “as 
long as the roses live.” 

Some one knocked at her door close 
to the head of her bed and she jumped, 
terrified, to her feet. Was it the land- 
lady going to insist on a week in ad- 
vance after all? She wrung her hands 
and looked nervously toward the roses. 
Perhaps if she gave her some roses she 
might be willing to wait. But she re- 
membered the woman and doubted if 
roses would have much value in her 
eyes. 

“Come in,’ 
ing. 

It was Nickolas’ messenger who, in 
his leisurely Italian way, had finally sur- 
mounted the four flights. 

“Oh, Mr. Rossi!” she cried, and sat 
down on her bed, laughing hysterically. 


’ 


she said, her voice shak- 


She hadn’t realized how frightened she 
was of that landlady. 

But the fruit man gave her little time 
for thought on that subject. If there 
was another tip like the last one in 
quick work, it would be his. 

“Put-a your nam-a here,” he said 
sternly thrusting the envelope, paper, 
and pencil into her hand. “Queeck-a!” 

“Why? What for?” 

“Dunno. But queeck-a! 
He says ‘queeck-a.’ He! 
heem.” 

Rossi had been nothing but kind to 
her, and since the roses she had a blind, 
unlimited trust in “heem.” Had he 
written to her? Had he really not 
taken her word that he need not think 
of her again? Perhaps he had found 
something better than the laundry. 
Anything but the laundry or washing 
dishes she felt would be paradise. She 
signed, and Rossi, seizing the paper 
from beneath her pencil as she wrote 
the last “I,” was halfway downstairs 
before her trembling fingers managed 
to tear open the stiff, manila envelope. 
Into her lap tumbled ten fifty-dollar 
bills. 

For a moment she simply stared at 
them, her pupils dilated with surprise. 
It was money. Money—which bought 
food and clothes and shoes and a decent 
place to live. With a frightened move- 
ment she gathered the bills in her hand 
and sat on them. She didn’t count 
them; all she was capable of thinking 
was that she had them. She had some 
money. 

The roses were wan and gray in the 
twilight when her clenched hand re- 
laxed from about Nickolas’ gift; the 
thought that there might also be a note 
loosened her fingers. But it was with 
her left hand that she fumbled awk- 
wardly in the envelope. 

A note was there. She pulled it out 
and read: 


Queeck-a! 
You know 


My Dear Miss TurnsButt: Kindly move 
your things to the address given below, where 











a room has ‘been engaged for you and your 
board and lodging paid one month in ad- 


vance. It will be sufficient to say that your 
cousin arranged for it in your name this 
morning. 

As winter is approaching, in spite of the 
present misleading temperature, you will 
doubtless need a heavy coat, shoes, et cetera, 
which the inclosed will purchase. 

Please do not regard this in the light of 
philanthropy, charity, or personal regard. I 
do this largely to insure my own peace of 
mind. If you do not comply with my re- 
quest, remember you will be inconveniencing 
me. 

Furthermore, may I ask you to take in a 
special supply of certified milk and eat as 
many eggs as possible. These, conscientiously 
taken, will go far toward rebuilding your 
constitution, 


There was no name signed—oh, wise 
young man!—but there was the address 
of a boarding house in a select Park 
Avenue neighborhood. 

Mary Turnbull clasped note, address, 
bills, and the envelope indiscriminately 
to her breast. To her unmaterialistic 
soul the husk his hands had touched 
was pat and parcel of the treasure. 
He had freed her from the present and 
she dared see no farther beyond. To- 
morrow she would be away from the 
poverty, the grime of this place; from 
the dirty children; the coarse women. 
She sat up all night reading her few 
familiar books and her note and wor- 
shiping her roses. 

Nickolas, having secured his receipt 
from the fruit vender, went home to 
bed, where he slept like any one who 
is filled with complacency and is also 
a little short of sleep. He would have 
liked tremendously to know how she 
received the money, but the fruit man 
had not considered that in the agree- 
ment and Nickolas felt embarrassed 
about asking. On the following day, 
however, he ascertained that she had 
moved to the Park Avenue address. 


Mary Turnbull settled, Nickolas had 
felt his soul would be forever more at 
ease, but no sooner was this accom- 
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plished than his mind ran on ahead to 


what he should do with her when she — 


was well enough to take care of her- 
self. She had told him she had no 
education to earn her living; it looked 
as if he would have to educate her. 

“Stenography and typewriting is the 
thing,” he said. 

Straightway he started on an inquiry 
into that means ‘of livelihood, and al- 
though the instructors told him it was 
a business offering wonderful oppor- 
tunities, several stenographers to whom 
he applied told him that it was an over- 
crowded field. Allowing for the bias 
of each class of informants, he was 
still very much at sea. Besides, suppose 
she studied stenography, wouldn’t she 
naturally expect him to offer her a posi- 
tion in his office? She supposed he 
earned his living; she had said so. 

So Nickolas made his deferred visit 
to Van Cuyper, Stuyvesant & Barring, 
explaining that if their offer to buy into 
the firm was still open, he had recon- 
sidered his decision. It was not exactly 
in order to provide Mary Turnbull with 
a chance to earn her living that he 
did this, but nevertheless she had a 
great deal to do with it. It hung heavy 
on his conscience that she thought he 
had succeeded, where she had failed, so 
utterly. 

It took him some time to adjust him- 
self to his new duties. He missed his 
walks at night because, having to be 
in his office at nine, he had to go to bed 
early ; he missed the hours that he spent 
in his gymnasium; the hours that he 
spent with his books. In short, he 
missed his freedom and his leisure, and 
because all that annoyed and depressed 
him, he began to look around him at 
other men and women who were en- 
during the same limitations or even 
worse, to see how they stood it. 

His investigation along this line took 
him into many of the same places he 
had frequented in his old-time midnight 
walks, but the same scenes that he saw 



















































































































































































































































































then with impassive interest now 
wrenched him with pity, enraged him 
_ against injustice, or stimulated his mind 
to unexpected lines of thought. In 
compensation for this capacity to suf- 
fer, however, he developed also the 
capacity to be amused, and he found 
that much that had annoyed him in 
the old days now seemed only funny. 

Looking over his tenements con- 
tributed much to his education, also. 
He was surprised to find how many 
different kinds of people lived in them. 
For one thing, there were people who 
kept their homes spotless, living beside 
unutterably slovenly families, and, when 
he thought of girls like Mary Turnbull 
living next this shiftlessness, he saw im- 
mediately that he must find some way to 
prevent the possibility of such dirt ac- 
cumulating. With Mary Turnbull as 
his standard and norm he traversed his 
tenements. 

“You are foolish to lay out more 
money on that house, Mr. Quaerts,” 
remonstrated his agent, after listening 
to a long and expensive list of improve- 
ments. 

“I dare say,” agreed Nickolas pleas- 
antly, “but I tell you frankly nothing 
would make me live in that house my- 
self.” 

“But you don’t have to; and the 
house is quite good enough for the kind 
of people that do.” 

“But there isn’t any ‘kind’ that does!” 
cried Nickolas. ‘“They’re all different, 
honestly. It’s the house that’s the 
‘kind,’ not the people. Lots of people 
who livein that house wouldn’t, if they 
could help it. You can never tell— 
that’s what worries me.” 

About this time he looked over his 
list of charities with the result that he 
stopped sending his annual remittance 
to some and increased it to others. One 
or two movements of an educational 
nature impressed him so that he took 
it upon himself to secure subscriptions 
from other people. 









“Look here,” he would explain, “sup- 
pose a girl comes into this city with no 
way of earning her living—cast out on 
the world with no practical education. 
She’s sick, she’s starving, she’s on the 
verge of suicide. Then she hears of 
this institution I’m telling you of, where 
they will teach her to do something 
useful: dressmaking, millinery—er— 
stenography and typewriting. Do you 
prefer to see her changed into a sod- 
den, water-soaked mass of decaying 
flesh when, with your help, she might 
have been a useful, competent stenog- 
rapher ?” 

The vision of Mary Turnbull strug- 
gling doggedly back to that fateful 
dump and of the rescued Mary as she 
would be, sweetly taking dictation be- 
side his desk, was always in his mind 
while he spoke. He never failed to get 
his desired subscription. 

But he pursued other investigations 
inspired by Miss Turnbull of a more 
personal and concrete nature. One of 
the first results of this latter®sort was 
the dispatching of a messenger boy to 
her new address with a ten-dollar note, 
and the following inclosure: 


Kindly spend this for ice-cream sodas. 


They agree with women. 

There were always women about soda 
fountains, he had observed, and they 
all looked bright-eyed and happy. 

Then something occurred which en- 
larged his observation to include not 
only matters concerning women’s health, 
but also concerning their dress. On 
this subject, however, he found him- 
self so quickly out of his depth that 
he resolved to present the question dip- 
lomatically to one who might be con- 
sidered expert on such problems. 

Thus it came about that one evening, 
late in November, when Nickolas and 
his mother had finished dining and, 
with the formality that obtained be- 
tween them, she had risen to leave him 
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“You see, they were all so cut of the same piece that, 


to his cigar and coffee, he surprised 
her by asking if he might take his cof- 
fee with her in the library. She gave 
a gracious permission and he followed 
after the rustle of her elegant half 
mourning, little suspecting the excite- 
ment stirring in her breast. For his 
mother entertained no lesser thought 
than that he was about to ask her per- 
mission to become engaged. 

Mrs. Quaerts was one of those 
women who say their sons have no 


without locking, I couldn’t tell the difference.” 


secrets from them. If it was, or had 
been, true in Nickolas’ case, she could 
take entire credit to herself, for she 
had seen to it that he knew none of 
the corrupting, mother-effacing influ- 
ences of school and college. Private 
tutors, at least fifty per cent of them 
reverend, had conducted her boy’s edu- 
cation, and when he traveled he trav- 
eled with her. Thus, utterly lacking 
in friends of his own age, he not only 
had no secrets from her, but he had 





- no secrets. Save for his midnight 
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walks abroad, she could have put her 
finger on him at almost any hour of 
the day. 

And so it was naturally his mother 
who had begun to think he should 
marry. True, she had intimated noth- 
ing of this idea to him, but she had 
always found him so compliant when 
she did make a suggestion that now, 
as they left the dining room, she had 
no doubt his mind was turning in that 
direction also, with a sort of super- 
agreeableness. Yes, Nickolas at last 
had awakened to his duty toward his 
family. That was what he wished to 
talk about. She was agitated, for, al- 
though she had thought about it for 
some time, it seemed a little sudden now 
it was upon her. However, she had a 
girl all picked out, one nicely balanced 
between “our circle’ and the “gayer 
set,” as she described her relatives and 
connections who made New York soci- 
ety. If Nickolas should ask her advice, 
as he undoubtedly intended, she was be- 
forehand. She was, however, startled 
at the practicality with which he ap- 
proached the subject. 

“Mother, how much does it cost a 
woman to dress?” 

“Dress how?” she inquired, not wish- 

ing to appear conscious of the obvious 
trend of his thought. 
- “Why, all over.” 
gray eyebrows imperceptibly raised 
themselves, he hastily retracted the in- 
delicacy. “I mean, dress well.” 

“That depends,’ murmured his or- 
acle. “Some women spend less money 
and dress better.” This struck her as a 
chance to prepare the ground and dip- 
lomatically introduce a name. “Greta 
Irving rarely spends more than seven 
thousand a year on her clothes.” 

She looked at her son obliquely across 
the top of her coffee cup. 

“Great Scott!” said he. 

“That’s very moderate, 


my dear 
Nickolas,” she remonstrated. 
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Then, as her iron- 






“Oh, it wasn’t that,” murmured Nick- 
olas abstractedly. “I was only think- 
ing.” 

“Thinking of what?’ With the 
pleasant firmness of a lady whose son 
always tells her all he thinks. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, “I was just 
thinking that five hundred dollars 
wouldn’t go far—er—with Greta.” 

This hesitation in referring to Greta 
was a good sign. She smiled at him, 
he looked so boyish and embarrassed. 

“Five hundred would buy her a cou- 
ple of evening frocks,” she answered. 
Then, as if the thought had just oc- 
curred to her, she said, “Really, Nick- 
olas, you ought to call on Greta oftener. 
She’s an old friend of yours, and be- 
sides, it is time you thought of going 
out more. I sometimes feel that our 
family is losing its rightful place in so- 
ciety.” 

“T’ll go see her to-morrow,” said 
Nickolas agreeably, infinitely relieved 
that she did not pursue the money sub- 
ject. “And now if you'll excuse me, I 
think I must look over some documents 
I brought home from the office.” 

His mother sighed. She had not 
sympathized with Nickolas in this busi- 
ness venture, but she had lived in the 
Quaerts family too long to think of 
crossing the will of one of her menfolk 
when he was once decided upon a 
course of action. 

Nickolas went upstairs with more 
than his usual animation, but frankly, 
it was not to examine papers. Not that 
he wished to deceive his mother, but 
he really could not tell her the truth 
which was that he wanted to be alone 
to think over something which had 
happened to him that morning. 

That morning he had dropped into 
an art gallery at his mother’s request, 
and his own annoyance, to see if the 
exhibit there was worth her attention. 
In the past he had often saved her un- 
necessary labor of that sort, but it did 
seem to him that now she ought to re- 




















alize that such little commissions were 
not in keeping with the life of a busi- 
ness man. However, he had gone. 
The only other visitor there was a 
woman, a girl rather, and she had im- 
mediately attracted his attention. She 
was dressed quite plainly in black, with 
a touch of white, although she wore no 
furs, and no jewel or necklace relieved 
the plainness of her clothes. He had 
said to himself: 

“Now, that is what I call a well- 
dressed girl.” 

Moreover, being himself thickset and 
stocky, he was attracted to height and 
slenderness in women, especially this 
woman. A few weeks ago he would 
have honored her with no further at- 
tention, but since his responsibility for 
Miss Turnbull, he had, as we have said, 
observed the habits and customs of 
women conscientiously. Now he took 
up a strategic position and observed 
this pleasing specimen at his leisure, 
for her back was as interesting as most 
women’s faces. 

In the middle of a good look, his 
gaze suddenly met a pair of soft brown 
eyes. She had turned to look at a pic- 
ture behind him. Of course she let 
her eyes look through him, and over 
him, and around him, and then move 
casually on, as if he were only another 
picture in the exhibit, but during this 
elaborate feminine diplomacy he had 
time to get an impression of black, wav- 
ing hair, a pale oval face, and a little 
pointed chin which rested on the broad 
white ruff of her collar, and made him 
think of old Italian portraits. If she 
had not been so concerned in convinc- 
ing this man that she did not know he 
had been looking at her, she would 
have seen him start and grow pale, for 
it was Mary Turnbull. 

She still was thinner than he thought 
compatible with health, but he had a 
cultured taste in beauty and he thought 
her beautiful just the same. 


“Why,” he thought, “she might be 







But he was re- 
she did not recognize 


—why, anybody.” 
lieved that 
him. 
“I can’t keep too much out of this,” 
he said to himself shrewdly. “After 
all, her looks may belie her, and as long 
as she doesn’t know who I am there’s 
no danger, whatever she turns out to 
be.” 

The impression he had of her, how- 
ever, lingered pleasantly. She was well 
dressed and, if his money had got to 
be spent, he was thriftily glad to see it 
spent to such advantage. Then hav- 
ing, as it were, a possessive interest in 
her clothes, he began to wonder what 
they cost him. None of the good stores 
told the prices of the things in their 
windows and so it was the curiosity 
of the investor that at last had driven 
him to consult his mother. Now, sit- 
ting at his desk, his documentary alibi 
unheeded before him, he was thinking: 

“Two evening frocks cost five hun- 
dred dollars. Evening frocks are made 
of thin things and can’t cost as much 
as woolen things. At that rate, a suit 
and hat and shoes—why, that girl must 
be a wonder to look like that on such 
a pitifully inadequate sum!” 

3ut Nickolas was not the lad to take 
one person’s opinion on an investment 
concerning which he had so little knowl- 
edge himself. He determined to look 
over the economical Greta and get some 
idea of what she got for five hundred. 
Forthwith, armed, at his mother’s sug- 
gestion, with a large box of bonbons 
for a good girl who only spent seven 
thousand on her clothes in a whole year, 
he went to call on Greta the next eve- 
ning. He stayed quite an hour. 

“T don’t think he took his eyes off 
of me the whole time he was here,” 
Greta told her mother afterward. 

And indeed he had not. He was try- 
ing to calculate why a little silk and 
lace, hardly enough to reach from her 
knees to her shoulders, should cost any- 
body very much. If Greta got only 








































































that much cloth in her dresses for seven 
‘thousand, why—Mary Turnbull, who 
was all covered up decently and taller 
to boot, must have been hard put to it. 
Upon this and similar reflections, he 
sent her the following day more fifty- 
dollar bills with this apology: 


I find it costs more for women to clothe 
themselves than I had thought. 


CHAPTER IV. 


During the month of December, 
Nickolas saw Miss Turnbull several 
times, and shortly after he had in- 
creased her allowance she appeared in 
a new suit. This also was black, but 
it had touches of fur on it as the ad- 
vancing season demanded. It was ex- 
actly such a suit as Nickolas liked to 
see on a woman. She looked as ele- 
gant, he thought, as any one with whom 
he would be likely to be acquainted. 

Each time he noticed with satisfac- 
tion that her color was increasing and 
her face becoming more softly oval, but 
not to the detriment of her little pointed 
chin. There was something about her 
chin particularly which gave him a 
pleasant feeling all over. It made him 
wonder how she would look without 
her hat on, and thinking about that in- 
variably made him feel that perhaps he 
really ought to call upon her and make 
himself known. But he always checked 
the impulse. As long as it was only a 
question of time before she became his 
stenographer, he felt it would perhaps 
be better if there were nothing in the 
nature of a social relation between 
them. Besides, when she became inde- 
pendent of his support, there would be 
no need for any other than a business 
association. She would be merely one 
of the many young women employed 
by the firm. 

There were moments when he got 
that time. In fancy he pressed the 
buzzer on his desk and she appeared 
considerable pleasure from anticipating 
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promptly in the doorway. “Good 
morning, Miss Turnbull. Have you 
time for my dictation this morning?” 
“Always time for yours, Mr. Quaerts,” 
was the invariable answer he provided 
her with on these occasions, and then 
the scene melted into a sort of pleasant 
blur. 

In time he became so accustomed to 
the idea of her being his stenographer 
that when chance suggested a different 
career for her, it was something of a 
shock. One Sunday he met her on 
Fifth Avenue; indeed, by a little judi- 
cious planning he met her twice, ac- 
companied by a young man. Both 
times it seemed to him that the man 
was finding her very attractive. He 
went home and thought about it. 

Why had it never occurred to him 
that some one might marry her! Mar- 
ried, she would be off his hands for- 
ever, and he need feel no more respon- 
sibility toward her. What a remarka- 
bly simple explanation to all his wor- 
ries. 

“That fellow is obviously head over 
heels in love with her, too,” he congrat- 
ulated himself. 

He congratulated himself on it so 
many times that at last he began to 
wonder what it was that had sent the 
man head over heels. 

“Maybe it is just because she is so 
good looking,” he thought. And then 
he remembered the fellow hadn’t been 
looking at her either time, but had been 
listening to her with a singularly atten- 
tive expression. Could it be possible 
that what she said was always as in- 
teresting as it had been that night by 
the river? She had been interesting 
then all right. He realized, with a little 
surprise, that in his visions of her tak- 
ing his dictation in the office, he had al- 
ways counted on her lingering a bit, after 
she had got the letters, to talk. After 
all, would she be any happier as this 
other man’s wife than as his own ste- 
nographer? He himself felt she would 















be safer as his stenographer where he 
could always have an eye on her. He 
had begun taking care of her and he 
could go on. She wasn’t much trouble; 
he didn’t mind the responsibility. 

But something told him the other 
fellow didn’t either. He felt the mo- 
mentous question must be decided be- 
fore he made any more plans about her 
future education, and he determined to 
consult Greta. 

For, by this time, Nickolas’ attention 
to Greta was wearing a decidedly seri- 
ous look. It was not that he was seen 
30 much with her as that he was never 
seen with any one else. True, she did 
not receive him every time he called, 
because it bored her to talk to him for 
any length of time, but, presuming on 
their nursery acquaintance, she used 
him for a hundred little conveniences; 
he was so easily had to fill in when a 
dinner guest suddenly failed or to es- 
cort the extra girl at the box party. 
And what with her casual and continu- 
ous use Of him and his extraordinary 
attitude toward her, for, if another 
man monopolized her attention, he 
seemed perfectly content to sit and 
watch her, their names were beginning 
to be coupled, and people were begin- 
ning to speculate on the magnitude of 
the united Quaerts and Irving fortunes. 
Greta herself had begun to speculate, 
and her mother quite frankly said she 
thought it very queer that Nickolas said 
nothing definite. Thus, when his invi- 
tation to the theater, which arose from 
his Sunday meeting with Mary Turn- 
bull, arrived, Greta canceled an engage- 
ment with a less promising suitor in 
favor of the theater with Nickolas. 

“T suppose I shall really get to like 
him in time,” she told her mother, who 
was watching her dress for the evening. 
“But he is awfully—well, amateurish, 
mother.” 

“A woman can make a man entirely 
over, if he is in love with her, and she 
keeps her own head,” comforted her 
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mamma. If the heart was lost, the 
man was lost, apparently. 

“He hasn’t a thought for any other 
girl except me,” mused Greta ; “any one 
can see that. Then of course he’s got 
mints. But he says such queer things. 
Why, the other night he asked me what 
the evening coat I had on cost! 
Fancy!” 

“T hope,” said her mother, smiling 
faintly, “that it was one you got at a 
sale,” 

“T thought of that,” said her very 
intelligent daughter, “but I added two 
hundred instead. I didn’t intend to es- 
tablish a wrong precedent.” 

As Greta had confided to her mother, 
Nickolas did say queer things. He said 
some queer things that night at the 
theater. 

“Greta,” he asked, “do all women 
want to get married?” 

Having been raised to that end ex- 
clusively, Greta blushed and said, “Oh, 
no. But women are happier married, 
I think.” 

“Would you be happier married your- 
self ?” 

“TI suppose so,” she murmured, look- 
ing down. 

“No matter to whom?” persisted 
Nickolas. 

“Heavens, no!” she said with a little 


shriek. “I wouldn’t think of marrying 
a man unless I loved him tremen- 
dously.” 


She looked squarely at Nickolas, and 
Nickolas looked squarely, if somewhat 
abstractedly, at her. 

“Funny what lemons some girls can 
love,” he said as the curtain rose. 

Greta said nothing, but she threw the 
scarf of her evening wrap over the in- 
tervening arm of their seats. Should 
Nickolas be moved to press her hand 
under its silken cover, why, her hand 
was there. But Nickolas was stead- 
fastly regarding the stage, apparently 
lost to all save the action of the play. 
He generally pursued his investiga- 















ay tions in this unrivaled laboratory that 


Greta afforded him. It enabled him to 
find out what he wanted to know, and 
then gave him the uninterrupted space 
of the act to think over the data secured. 
The result of this experimental eve- 
ning was one of the most startling in 
Nickolas’ career, for a few days later 
he might have beep seen in a fashiona- 
ble tea room on Fifth Avenue. 

He was standing, somewhat self-con- 
sciously, just inside the door, and he 
was terribly underfoot. As_ they 
squeezed between his stocky figure and 
the candy case, maids and dowagers 
alike favored him with annoyed glances. 
But Nickolas stuck to his post. He 
was waiting for Mary Turrbull and 
he did not mean she should attract at- 
tention in public by scanning the faces 
of various young men in search of him. 
As long as she was under his protec- 
tion, he intended her to be subjected 
to no embarrassment, and so he stood 
and waited, his face glued to the glass 
door. It startled him considerably 
when a soft, level voice sounded at his 
very elbow. 

“{ hope I’m not late,” said Mary 
Turnbull. She had come in by an en- 
trance on the cross street. 

With the awful gravity of reserved 
people, when suffering from self-con- 
sciousness, they walked to the table he 
had engaged. All he could think of was 
that at last he should see her with her 
coat off. He helped her to remove it 
and it disappointed him that her dress 
was black, too, but with a little move- 
ment of her hands she sent a cloud of 
thin, white stuff ruffling up about her 
throat. 

As he turned to seat himself oppo- 
site her, he saw that the people behind 
were looking at her. He flushed with 
annoyance. He did not wish her to 
attract attention in that vulgar fashion, 
but when he sat down and looked up 
to speak to her, the words he was about 
to say died in his throat. She did not 


look like any girl he had ever seen 
before. In her soft black dress with 
all that white spraying up behind her 
throat and losing itself in a point below 
her dainty chin, she didn’t look like just 
a girl. She looked like a lily, like a 
pearl, like something white and lumi- 
nous and priceless and, above all, not 
to be roughly handled by the world. 

Instinctively he glanced about to the 
other tables. All the other women with 
their bright cheeks and red lips looked 
crude and dairymaidlike. He was 
filled with such a pride as he had never 
experienced. This pearl-white girl op- 
posite him was his own creation. 

“This,” said Nickolas’ ego, “is what 
I can do in the way of a woman.” 

After a brief consultation, he ordered 
their tea and then, because he had come 
to say a definite thing to her, it seemed 
to him he must drive at it. 

“T wanted to see you,” he began, “‘be- 
cause I have been thinkin sa 

He stopped abruptly because two 
soft lights seemed to have been ignited 
opposite him. But it was only that 
Mary Turnbull had raised her eyes 
from the gloves she was removing. 

“IT have been thinking he re- 
peated and frowned.: For the life of 
him he couldn’t remember what it was 
he had been thinking. She seized on 
the pause. 

“Ah, but do you think I haven’t been 
thinking?” she said rapidly. “For the 
first few weeks I didn’t do anything 
except sleep and eat and see the things 
I wanted to see—pictures and the the- 
ater and the things in stores and all 
that. You’ve no idea how quickly you 
grow strong having nothing but pleas- 
ant things to do and thinking that some 
one’s looking out for you and, for a 
little, you haven’t got to worry. Why, 
every time you sent me flowers, I think 
I gained five pounds.” 

“That’s exaggeration,” said Nicko- 
las. 

She laughed delightedly. 
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“Oh, yes,” she agreed, “but it did me 
real good, just the thought that you 
were thinking of me and that I wasn’t 
for the time, just a waif.” 
“You ought not to talk like that,” he 


said gruffly. “I told you that there was 
no x 





But it was so evident that the “per- 
sonal feeling” which he was about to 
deny had meant much to her, that he 
did not finish his statement. 

“It is to my advantage that you 
should have every aid in recovering 
your health,” he said. 

“Oh, I knew that was your reason,” 
she hastened to acquiesce. “But how 
many men would have taken the trouble 
to think about it so much? Why, the 
money for the ice-cream sodas! I cried 
more over that than anything.” 

“Cried!” he exclaimed. 

“What can you do,” she asked, “when 
any one is so endlessly, wonderfully, 
marvelously kind ¥ 

“This is beside the point, Miss Turn- 
bull.” 

“I know; forgive me. I knew you 
wouldn’t want me to thank you, because 
I wouldn’t myself, if I were you, but 
my heart is so full——” 

“You embarrass me,” he interrupted 
coldly, “and your eyes are shining so 
that you are attracting attention.” 

“Oh, dear,” she said, biting her lip, 
and he felt she was making an effort 
to turn off the light, so to speak. 

“You know,” she began in a second, 
“T know just what you are going to 
say.” 

“What is it?’ he asked, for by this 
time he had no ideas at all on the sub- 
ject. 

“And I’ve got ahead of you!” she 
cried. She leaned slightly toward him 
and, if her eyes had shone before, he 
felt now that he was the witness of a 
private pyrotechnic display, not so pri- 
vate either! What would people think 





he was saying to her to make her look 
like that? 
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“You see,” she went on, “the other — 
day I went into a department store to 
see if I could find a bargain——” 

“There is no need of your hunting 
for bargains,” said Nickolas irritatedly. 

“Oh, but sometimes you can buy 
things cheaper than you can make 
them,” she objected. 

“Make what?” 

“Why, clothes. You didn’t think that 
with nothing to do I bought my clothes, 
when I could make them fifty or sev- 
enty-five per cent cheaper. Why, 
clothes are exorbitant just now. And 
that reminds me——” 

She pushed an envelope across the 
table. ‘“That’s the money I have left 
of what you’ve given me.” 

He looked at it blankly. In the cor- 
ner was a neat sum in addition, with 
various dates appended. 

“But this is nearly all I’ve given you.” 

“Yes,” 

She again leaned embarrassingly to- 
ward him and vegan to explain. He 
listened, feeling that he would have 
been irritated if she had not been so 
childishly pleased with herself and the 
whole proceeding. 

“You see, you paid my first month’s 
board in advance and the last three 
months have come to just two hundred 
and fifty; for why should I have kept 
on living in the most expensive room 
in the house? Well, then, you sent me 
all that money for theater tickets. Don’t 
you ever sit in the gallery? You can 
see and hear just as well and it saves 
a lot, so I had something left from that, 
and what with the other two hundred 
and fifty dollars just for clothes, why 
I’ve got some of the original five hun- 
dred left.” 

“And this?” asked Nickolas sternly, 
indicating a separate group of figures. 

“That? That is interest.” 

“On what?” 

“You see I couldn’t keep all that 
money in the house, and I didn’t know 
how to get it back to you, so I put 
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Nickolas tapped himself lightly on the chest. 


told you about was me,” he said. 


it in the bank. 
est.” 

“Oh!” He felt stupid, sitting there 
uttering monosyllables. 

“I can’t say just when I'll be able 
to pay that five hundred back,” she said 
earnestly, “but as I was going to 
say ¢ 

“You chatter so fast,” he said, “that 
I don’t remember what you were going 
to say.” 

“Of course, you don’t,” she said, “if 
I was going to say it.” 

She laughed at his bad temper ex- 
actly as his mother laughed at him and, 
feeling hopelessly immature and boyish, 
he looked down and blushed. It made 
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him so angry that He made up his mind 
that whatever she was going to say he, 
for one, didn’t approve. She spoke: 







“T was going to say 
that I went into one of 
the Fifth Avenue de- 
partment stores to— 
to look at the dresses” 
—he noticed she 
avoided the distaste- 
ful bargains—“and 
the saleswoman spoke 
of the frock I had on. 
They do sometimes. 
I told her it was my 
own idea and that | 
had made it myself. 
The head of the de- 
partment happened to 
be near and she told 
her. Well, they’ve 
offered me a position 
to build up the misses’ 
clothing department 
with three thousand 
dollars a year salary 
to start!” 

This was evidently 


the climax. He 
looked at her de- 
lic 2 s]x7 
“Tis eon de lighted face, a lily 


changed to a blush 
rose, 

“You can’t live on three thousand 
dollars a year,” he said, with something 
like a sneer. 

She dropped back in her chair and,’ 
lifting a very decided little chin, looked 
away over her shoulder, while Nicko- 
las, under the impression that the elec- 
tric lighting in the place must have sud- 
denly failed, regarded the envelope, 
which he held gingerly by one end. He 
was thinking how exasperating it was 
in the girl that, when much against his 
will, she had forced him into support- 
ing her, she didn’t let him go on doing 
it until he felt like stopping. 

“T tried to think of everything she 
might need,” he thought, “and now she 
acts as if I’d been disagreeable and un- 
generous about it.” 























“When do you take up this remuner- 
ative position?” he asked with a vicious 
emphasis. 

“Next week,” she answered quietly. 
And then, turning her head apparently 
for the purpose of examining the view 
from the other shoulder, she said, “I— 
[ thought you’d be pleased.” 

Nickolas looked at her sullenly. Her 
lower lip was drawn against her teeth 
and he saw that she was breathing 
heavily. 

“Great Scott!” he thought. 
made her cry.” 

“Did you really do it to please me?” 
he quite unexpectedly heard himself in- 
quire gently. 

“For that and my own self-respect,” 
she answered in a wavering voice. 
Then the electric current must have 
started on again, for, through a sudden 
suffusion of light, Nickolas found a pair 
of very wistful eyes looking at him and, 
in a voice to match, she inquired, 
“Aren’t you pleased ?” 

“That girl take care of herself!” 
thought Nickolas. “Why, she’s just like 

little child.’ Aloud he said, with 
elderly kindness, as he tapped the edge 
of the envelope against his plate, “Well, 
I had other plans for you.” 

She was all attention, and under the 
stimulus of her flattering gaze he un- 
- folded his plan. 

“Women,” said Nickolas, “are hap- 
pier married. I don’t mean that they 
are happier married to any man. I 
shouldn’t advise a girl to marry any one 
she didn’t care for—er—tremendously, 
but, on the whole, I have concluded it 
must be quite easy for women to learn 
to like a man, because sometimes they 
marry such queer ones.” 

“T know,” said Miss Turnbull, mak- 
ing a moue. 

Nickolas nodded. “Now, when I saw 
you on the street the other Sunday with 
what I called a very attractive man, it 
occurred to me that you should marry.” 
Miss Turnbull did not look as if that 
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was what she herself had thought all 
along, as he had expected she would. 
She only leaned her chin in her hand 
and surveyed the tea room thoughtfully. 

“T hadn’t considered that,” she said. 

“No?” he exclaimed in surprise. 
“TIsn’t that unusual?” 

“Not when your chief thought has 
been how to keep body and soul to- 
gether.” 

Watching her closely, he was glad 
to see that the look of bitterness which _ 
obscured the light in her eyes soon 
passed. That he had been able to do 
for her. 

“That man rather likes you, doesn’t 
he?” 

“He takes me about a good deal.” 

“T see.’ He nodded sagely. “Now, 
why don’t you put off this department- 
store business, take this money which 
you seem to have saved”—he found it 
very difficult to refer to the store and 
envelope pleasantly—“and, well, I think 
all you’d have to do is let things take 
their course.” 

“Would—would that please you?” 

“Very much,” said Nickolas firmly. 
“And if you will give me his name and 
address I shall, as your natural guard- 
ian, investigate him. I do not intend, 
of course, to have you take a leap in 
the dark.” 

“He is a dentist,” she told him obedi- 
ently. “His name is Sanderson and he 
boards in the house.” 

“Excellent,” said Nickolas. “I have 
some teeth to be fixed and I'll try him.” 

On the whole .he felt very pleased 
with the outcome of the interview. 
True, toward the last, he had felt less 
that he was basking in warmth and sun- 
light, but he had got the envelope back 
into her hands, and he had kept her out 
of getting work for a while. Those two 
tributes to his power pleased him more 
than her acceptance of Sanderson. Any 
sensible girl would have seen that mat- 
rimony was her best course. , 

The waitress brought the check and he 








paid it. Then, leaning back in his chair, 


he watched Mary Turnbull put on her 


gloves with exaggereted carefulness. It 
seemed to him that he had seen her 
do it before. It puzzled him—this 
strange sense of familiarity—yet, in 
what he said, he was explaining it. 

“Do you mind telling me how you 
got two suits for so little money ?” 

“T’ve got only one.” 

“One with fur and one without,” 
he corrected. 

“Oh! Why, I just bought the fur 
and sewed it on,” she laughed. 

“If you marry the dentist,’ said 
Nickolas, “I should not tell him I could 
make my. own clothes. Some men 
might take advantage of it and it is 
wiser to hold oneself at a high price.” 

“T don’t think I’m that kind of a 
girl,’ she answered. “And, besides, he 
will be responsible for my whole sup- 
port. I shall bring him no money.” 

“Money!” cried Nickolas. “Don’t 
you know that a girl like you is 

Iie stopped because he really could 
not imagine what he had been going 
to say. Miss Turnbull flushed, and 
now, being possessed again of the en- 
velope, began in her turn to tap it 
lightly against her plate. 

“One thing troubles me,” she said. 
“You must have worked for this 
money.” 

“Worked for it!” said Nickolas art- 
lessly. 

“That’s the way most people get their 
money.” 

“Oh! That was just some I had.” 

“And you were planning to spend it 
for something particular!’ Her voice 
was full of tenderness for his sacri- 
fice. 

“Don’t worry about me,” said Nick- 
olas carelessly. “I make a very decent 
income. I’m a partner in a law firm. 
Er—perhaps I didn’t mention it.” 

For twenty minutes he told her about 
that law firm while she sat entranced, 
and from law they passed on to tene- 
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ments, and how they might be improved 
without being actually torn down. Not 
his tenements, of couse, but just tene- 
ments. He found she had some very 
good ideas. He could see she’ would 
be worth consulting. 

“When had I better see you again?” 
he asked, for it was evident that they 
had to leave or be shut up in the tea 
room. 

She thought a moment, and he waited, 
his eyes pleasantly engaged with the 
curves of her face. 

“I guess you better not, perhaps.” 

“Not see you!” 

She made no answer. She did not 
even look at him, and Nickolas, being 
very well brought up, did not press the 
matter. There was a silence of disap- 
pointment on his part and a kind of 
embarrassment on hers. Just before 
she rose she said: 

“Tf I marry anybody, how will I be 
able to pay you what I owe you?” 

“Your happiness will be enough,” he 
said. 

“T hope [ll be happy.” She sighed. 

“T wouldn’t want you to marry him, 
if you didn’t care for him—er—tre- 
mendously, you know?” 

“Thank you.” She rose. 

They walked east to her boarding 

house through what were to Nickolas 
hitherto undiscovered streets. Mary 
Turnbull was so constantly calling his 
attention to things delightfully new. 
The design of a cornice; the rich color 
of the bricks in some old house; the 
ayety which radiated from the bells 
on a horse’s collar. He felt suddenly 
that he must have missed a great deal 
out of life and that when he leit her 
the blindness would settle down on him 
again. Not until they reached her door 
did he think to ask the thing that had 
perplexed him. 

“How did you recognize me in the 
tea room ?” 

“I knew you. I knew you were— 
the man, when I saw you in the art 






























gallery that day. And you knew me, 
too, didn’t you ?” 

rea 

“T thought it was awfully kind of you 
to pretend you didn’t.” 

Again that soft radiance shone upon 
him, and before he exactly knew it she 
was gone. 

Turning away, he thought less of 
himself than he had for a long time. 
Was there any man in the world who 
was aS disagreeable as he? What a 
mean, contemptible attitude he had had 
toward her whose every thought had 
been grateful and honorable toward 
him! 


CHAPTER V. 


True to his word, the next day 
Nickolas consulted Sanderson, and in so 
doing not only saved money by having 
his dental work done by a man with 
more skill in dentistry than knowledge 
of the social register, but made his first 
real friend. His appointments were 
late because of his work, and they often 
ended in his taking Sanderson out to 
dinner. Later the dentist invited him 
to play golf at the New Jersey club 
to which he belonged, and frequently 
they took long walks together. From 
the first of their acquaintance they 
talked much about “that girl I saw you 
with one Sunday,” and Nickolas was 
gratified to learn that his friend was 
deeply enamored. He was pleased, too, 
to find how frank Miss Turnbull had 
been about her circumstances. 

“She’s on a sort of vacation,” San- 
derson explained. “You see, both her 
parents were killed in an accident a 
year or two ago, and I guess the prop- 
erty was in pretty bad shape. She got 
awfully run down and a friend sent 
her to New York for the winter. “She 
says she’s living on charity.” 

“T don’t think she ought to say that,” 
cried Nickolas. 

“Oh, that’s just a joke. 
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to take up some regular work soon and 
pay it back.” Fi 

“I suppose she is stronger than when 
she came ?” 

“Rather. You ought to have seen her 
then. Gee, she looked sick! And scared 
to death!” 

“Let’s see,” murmured Nickolas, “her 
hair’s dark brown, isn’t it ?” 

“No,” said Sanderson disgustedly, 
“it’s absolutely black! It isn’t coarse 
and curly like most black hair, either. 
It’s fine and fits close to her head,’ 

“Of course she had her hat on when 
I saw her. I like-women to have a lot 
of hair, don’t you?” 

“She’s got lots. She asked me the 
other day if I thought she ought to 
bob it?” 

“You didn’t advise her to, Sander- 
son!” 

“Certainly not. I said, ‘I think you’ll 
regret it if you do, and I don’t think it 
will look better than the way you wear 
it now.’” 

“Er—how does she wear it now?” 

“She puts it all down in her neck 
somehow, straight back from her face. 
You know, in dentistry, we study the 
whole skull, Hers must be about per- 
fect.” 

“Really ?” 

“Um-m. Wonderfully straight facial 
line, you know. Low forehead and 
broad, flat temples. She’s got a peach 
of a brain box. But it’s awfully good 
of you to listen to me, Quaerts. In 
the nature of things, it can’t interest 
you very much, You aren’t in love 
with her.” 

“No, I’m not in love with her. But 
why don’t you marry her, Sanderson?” 

“Well,” said Sanderson, “how do I 
know we’d be happy ?” 

“Happy!” exclaimed Nickolas. “Why, 
Sanderson, think of coming home from 
your office and knowing that girl was 
waiting for you!” 

“You ought to get married,” laughed 
Sanderson. “You're enthusiastic.” 
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“T’m not sure I shan’t, Anyway, my 
mother’s got the girl picked out for me.” 

“My mother picked ’em out for me, 
too, but somehow But I tell you, 
Quaerts, to ask a girl to marry you 
in New York when you aren’t making 
five thousand a year is risky.” 

“Money again!” thought Nickolas. 
“Funny that some people should have 
so much when the lack of a moderate 
amount meant curtailment to so many 
people’s happiness and health and life.” 

“Look here,” he said, “you want to 
find out who your patients are and stick 
’em accordingly. IT’ll send you a few 
people who, if you treat ’em right, could 
put a couple of thousand a year on 
your books and not miss it. People 
who don’t know what it is to work, 
who never earned a cent in their lives,” 
sneered the junior partner of Van 
Cuyper, Stuyvesant & Barring. 

“That’s awfully kind of you, 
Quaerts,” said the dentist, “but don’t 
you think the responsibility of having 
a woman to look out for 4 

Nickolas cut in: 

“There is no greater stimulus to man, 
Sanderson, than having to keep a girl 
well and happy.” 

He spoke with such conviction that 
he seriously influenced Sanderson’s 
scruples against matrimony. But it was 
not until he had really brought the den- 
tist to decide that he could safely ask 
Mary Turnbull to marry him and that 
he would shortly that Nickolas real- 
ized how in providing a stimulus for 
his friend he had removed his own. 

For previously when he stepped into 
his car to be driven downtown, it was 
with that brisk feeling that he was set- 
ting about a highly necessary business 
which nobody could do but himself. 
He felt important in the world, not 
because he was a Quaerts, as of old, 
but because he was Nickolas, upon 
whom devolved the necessity of keep- 
ing Mary Turnbull alive and well. 
Now, it didn’t seem to matter whether 


he went or not. Everything seemed 
useless and boresome and at loose ends. 

In the depths of his trouble, he 
turned to Greta. Since she was the 
girl, whom, as he had told Sanderson, 
his mother had picked out for him, 
Greta ought to prove rather more of 
a stimulus than a girl matrimonially 
quite ineligible. But she did not prove 
so. That seven thousand a year for 
those_inadequate clothes formed a bar- 
rier which he could not surmount. 

He took to walking moodily up Riv- 
erside and sitting on the bench from 
which he had first seen Mary Turnbull. 
Here he reviewed their two interviews 
and tortured himself with the thought 
of how disagreeable he had been about 
the department store. Why hadn’t he 
been frank and generous and said what 
he really thought? 

“You've got more pluck and honor 
than a dozen men,” he would murmur 
to himself, 

She was continuously on his mind, 
the more because now there was no one 
to whom he could talk of her. Finally, 
in desperation to hear something of her 
if it was only her name, he called up 
Sanderson one day from his office. 

He cleared his throat several times 
in order to get a clear, brisk tone. 

“Ts this you, Sanderson? This is 
Quaerts. Why, no, nothing’s the mat- 
ter with me. My voice? Oh, the 
weather’s rather enervating, that’s all. 
I wanted to know if you could eat with 
me to-night ?” 

He said nothing more for an interval, 
and then with a hollow “Ha-ha” hung 
up the phone. Sanderson, it “seemed, 
had an engagement with Mary. 

“Make it to-morrow,” the dentist said 
gayly, “and I think I'll have something 
to tell you.” So Nickolas went home 
and dined opposite his mother. 

For several weeks—ever since the 
meeting in the tea room, had she but 
known it—Mrs. Quaerts had observed 
disturbing signs in her son. He had 
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always been, as boy, youth, and man, 
of such regularity and dependability 
that it extended even to his speech. She 
could always count on him for a cer- 
tain amount of conversation whenever 
they met. Now, he sometimes talked 
garrulously, and sometimes not at all. 
On several occasions he had answered 
with great conviction a question which 
had not been asked. She was worried 
about him, not so much as to the cause 
of his abstraction as because ~she 
thought he was growing like his father. 

As she looked at him, across the 
table, she wondered if Greta’s coquet- 
ries were the cause of his evident de- 
parture from custom. 

“Why don’t you take a little trip to 
Bermuda with me this spring?’ she 
asked. “I don’t think you’re looking 
quite fit.” 

“I’m feeling perfectly fit,” he re- 
turned a little shortly. 

“Still, a little vacatiors 

“Vacation! Why, I haven’t been in 
the firm six months yet. Besides I 
don’t want to leave town.” 

Ah! He didn’t wish to leave town. 
On such slight evidence she reached the 
desired conclusion that Greta was re- 
sponsible for this irritability. It was 
high time, then, that matters were 
brought to a head. If she did not look 
out, Nickolas would let some more im- 
pulsive young man snatch Greta from 
under his eyes. She spoke: 

“You have seen a good deal of Greta 
this winter, haven’t you?” It was less 
a question than a statement. 

“T’ve taken her about a good deal.” 

“Greta seems very much _ sought 
after,” she said thoughtfully. 

“She always has a lot of 
around.” 

“Well,” she implied politely, 
what I said.” 

“It’s not always the same thing,” 
said Nickolas. 

“Tt was in my day.” 

“Was it?” 
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He became silent and seemed to be 
thinking it over. As she had thought, 
he had not seen the necessity of definite 
action. It was fortunate she had taken 
matters in her own hands. A gir! like 
Greta would never know how to handle 
such an unusual man as Nickolas. She 
glanced up to find that her soh was 
looking at her curiously. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, 
“that you married father after you'd 
seen him at the theater and opera and 
dinners and dances for a season?” 

“Why, certainly. Everybody knew 
who he was.” 

“But did you? Did you?” 

“Don’t work yourself into a passion,” 
reproved his mother. “I don’t know 
what you mean.’ 

“T mean didn’t you ever talk with 
him ?” 

“Of course I did. Just as you talk 
with Greta.” 

“Greta,” said Nickolas, “talks to me 
about the opera, the plays in town, the 
riding, her dogs, what the people she 
knows are doing 

“Well ” she interrupted with all 
the previous implication. 

“Well, that’s not—not contributive,” 
said Nickolas. She looked at him in 
amazed silence. He answered the look. 
“I mean, it doesn’t tell me anything 
about her and it doesn’t tell me any- 
thing I don’t know. She doesn’t know 
any more about anything than I do.” 

“Certainly not!’ murmured Mrs. 
Quaerts, as one who thanked whatever 
gods might be for it. 

“She doesn’t know anything real. 
She doesn’t know anything about life, 
except society life.” 

“Well, I should hope not!” 

“And, moreover,” said Nickolas, as 
one summing up the items of an accu- 
sation, “if Greta pays seven thousand a 
year for her clothes—she is stung. 
That means, mother, that she gets 
cheated.” 

He arose. 





“T’ve looked into the matter and I 
know.” . He walked over and stood be- 
fore the fireplace. 

The servants had been dismissed 
from the room, and Mrs. Quaerts 
turned in her chair and looked at her 
son’s back. She had the feeling of hav- 
ing innocently poked a finger through a 
dam, and finding the whole mill stream 
loosed on her. 

“I am afraid you have been reading 
some of those women’s magazines 
which tell how to dress on fifteen hun- 
dred a year.” 

Nickolas laughed. “Fifteen hun- 
dred!” But he said nothing. 

“Those papers,” she continued with 
asperity, “are not concerned with the 
women of our circle, my dear Nickolas. 
Imagine walking down Fifth Avenue 
with a woman who made her own 
clothes and trimmed her own hats. 
How would you feel?” 

“I would feel,” said Nickolas, turn- 
ing, “that I was walking down the Ave- 
nue with a woman. Not with one of 
the many manifestations of the sex.” 

“Tf you must indulge your bad tem- 
per like this,’ remarked his mother 
coldly, “please do not use scientific 
terms.” 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I will try 
to make myself clearer by example. 
One night during the winter, after I 
had been to the opera with Greta, I 
took her down to her car. It was a 
popular opera and there was a jam of 
people. She chattered all the way 
down about Homer and Caruso and all 
the rest of them, and about the people 
in the next box and all that; and I said 
I had never heard Homer in better 
voice, which was a lie; but she said 
she hadn’t, and I’ve found it doesn’t 
pay to tell the truth about those things. 
And I agreed with her also that the 
people in the next box seemed awfully 
common, which was another lie. I really 
thought that they were unaffected, mu- 





sic-loving souls who didn’t get to the 
opera very often. 

“Well, the upshot of it was that when 
I got her down to the door—great 
Scott! It wasn’t Greta at all I had, 
but one of the other girls with her!” 

“You’re so absent-minded,” sighed 
Mrs. Quaerts. - 

“You don’t get my point,” explained 
her son. “You see, in the crowd, I 
didn’t get a chance to get a good look 
at her and they were all so cut out 
of the same piece that, without looking, 
I couldn’t tell the difference. The same 
silks, laces, and feathers; the same ex- 
posure of necks, arms, and legs; the 
same voices, same chatter; same—the 
same—well, the same. All the same 
girl served up by different names.” 

He paused truculently. 

Mrs. Quaerts laughed from sheer re- 
lief. “My dear boy, of course. That’s 
the advantage. When a man marries 
in his own set, he knows just what he 
is getting. He marries with the mini- 
mum of risk.” 

“That’s true,’ said Nickolas, “one 
doesn’t run any risk. You just have 
to give her what she’s used to and she 
would keep on walking and talking just 
the same.” 

He spoke quite gravely and, as she 
had never had reason to believe Nicko- 
las meant other than he said, this quaint 
way of expressing the situation trou- 
bled her but for a second. 

“Exactly,” she said, after that second 
had passed. 

“If you will excuse me, mother,” he 
said, “I think I will go upstairs and do 
a little reading.” 

But she did not intend to leave mat- 
ters quite so up in the air as that. As 
he moved toward the door, she stopped 
him. This time she made no round- 
about approach to her point. 

“You owe it to your family to marry, 
and Greta is an eminently suitable girl.” 

“T dare say,” he agreed. 

“I don’t expect you to appreciate just 
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how suitable she is,” she went on, “be- 
cause you have no standards to judge 
by. But you may rely absolutely on 
my word when I say that she is the girl 
for you. You have said that she re- 
ceives a great deal of attention. Now, 
don’t you see that unless you come to 
some understanding with her you may 
lose her?” 

“But, mother,” he replied soothingly, 
“if I lose Greta I can get one of the 
others probably.” 

He smiled blandly at her and, evi- 
dently feeling that all had been said 
that was necessary, went out. 

Left alone, Mrs. Quaerts was seized 
with a mental panic. 

“Since he went into business,” she 
said to herself, “he has changed.” She 
said it even in thought, apologetically, 
as though admitting a flagrant breach 
in his etiquette. In her own mind she 
was. Change had never been counte- 
nanced by the Quaerts family. 

“Tf only I can get him married,” she 
thought. “A wife would have an in- 
fluence over him. He might be 
brought to see things reasonably.” 

She had her coffee served in the 
library and took down a soothing vol- 
ume of The Spectator. Every one has 
a favorite period of existence, and Mrs. 
Quaerts always felt she would have 
lived most happily as a contemporary 
of Addison. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sublimely unconscious of the panic 
into which he had plunged his mother, 
Nickolas, upstairs in his study, opened 
a law review across his desk and gave 
himself up to thought entirely uncon- 
nected with the subject matter of the 
review. 

In some restaurant downtown, he re- 
flected, Mary Turnbull was even now 
leaning. across a white-covered table 
and Sanderson was looking into her 
soft, shining, understanding eyes. He 
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never could see why Sanderson had 
not spoken about that wonderful light 
in her eyes. A dozen times he had 
almost given himself away by asking 
him if he had ever seen another girl 
with eyes like that. Greta’s eyes were 
bright, but it was because the light 
struck off from against them. Mary 
Turnbull’s eyes furnished their own 
illumination; no matter whether she 
had been in shadow or sun that after- 
noon in the tea room, the light of her 
eyes had shone upon him. And it was 
a light that let one in, not kept one out. 

The desire to tell Mary Turnbull 
everything had been growing in Nicko- 
las during the last few weeks to an 
almost unbearable intensity. It came 
upon him in waves. Then it seemed 
to him he was merely an enormous res- 
ervoir of things he wanted to tell her. 
He wanted to tell her about his tene- 
ments and ask her if she thought he 
was going to work with them the right 
way; he wanted to tell her about his 
office ; and the people he saw every day; 
and the things he enjoyed and the 
things he didn’t. He wanted to talk to 
her about it all. 

“Oh, I can’t let you go,” he said half 
aloud. “You can’t go. You're mine 
anyway. If it hadn’t been for me you’d 
be dead.” 

He got up and opened a window, for 
the room seemed stifling, but the soft 
spring air brought little relief. He 
stood looking out blankly into the night 
until the buzzer of his telephone called 
him back to his desk. 

It was Sanderson. Could Quaerts 
meet him somewhere along the right- 
hand side of the Avenue? 

Nickolas hesitated before he an- 
swered. 

“You needn’t, if you don’t want to,” 
said Sanderson. 

“Oh, I want to,” answered Nickolas. 

He hung up the receiver and rose. 
He stood still for a moment beside his 

_ desk and then, with a conscious effort, 
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erected his shoulders. As he did it, 
he remembered how he had seen Mary 
Turnbull that night by the Drive sud- 
denly lift her shoulders into a position 
of courage and defiance. 

“Tf I hadn’t been drowning in snob- 
bery,” he thought, “I’d have known she 
was a thoroughbred to have such grit. 
Well, thank Heaven, she’s got a better 
man than I am!” And on the way 
down the Avenue to meet Sanderson 
he tried to argue himself into some- 
thing like a human mood along this 
humiliating vein. 

“Mary Turnbull,” he argued, “would 
never be happy with me. A girl wants 
to marry a real man who has had some 
experience in life and got some under- 
standing of it. Not a half-developed 
specimen like me! Girls want to marry 
men they can look up to and respect 
and that know more than they do— 
men like Sanderson. Sanderson’s been 
on his own since he was a boy; San- 
derson’s got some grasp on the values 
of life; Sanderson is 

“Hullo,” said Sanderson, as he side- 
stepped his abstracted friend, “why 
don’t you look where you’re going ?” 

“Funny I didn’t see you,” said Nick- 
olas, “I—I was thinking about you.” 

He turned about beside the dentist, 
who had just finished a cigarette, but 
who took another and offered his case 
to Nickolas. Together they walked up 
the Avenue, both smoking rather nerv- 
ously. Nickolas said nothing. He did 
not know what to say. They had 
reached the wall of the Park before 
Sanderson spoke. Then he said delib- 





‘erately: 


“Well, she won’t have me.” 

If he had said he had changed his 
mind, Nickolas would have thought him 
verging on idiocy, but he would have 
better believed what he heard. But that 
she—— 

“But she said she ”” He stopped 
in time. ‘Are you sure?” he asked in- 
pressively. 









“Very sure,” said Sanderson with a 
little laugh. 

“But you’re so suitable,” murmured 
Nickolas. “You're so suitable, Sander- 
son !” 

The dentist said nothing and they 
walked on. Nickolas looked at him 
sideways. Sanderson was tall and dark 
and handsome, all that he admired and 
was not himself. It was impossible 
that she didn’t adore him! And he had 
so much experience! There must be a 
misunderstanding. 

“She let you think she cared for 
you?” he said. 

“She thought she did, it seemed.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Well—when it came to the show- 
down Oh, it seems there is an- 
other man.” 

“Another man!” 

Nickolas repeated the words as in a 
trance. She had said nothing to him 
of another man. She had led him to 
believe, and from Sanderson’s reports 
he had been convinced, that she meant 
to marry the dentist. And behind all 
that show of childlike obedience to his 
wishes, there had been another man. 
All the inherited male traditions of 
woman’s inveterate duplicity sprang up 
full grown within him. She had de- 
ceived him. If he had felt before that 
the bottom had dropped out of things, 
now he only wished he might drop after 
it. He would never trust another 
woman. And this miserably illuminat- 
ing experience he again summed up. 
“Another man!” 

“T shouldn’t have said man,” said the 
dentist, in a bitter tone that Nickolas 
found distinctly soothing and _ con- 
genial. “I should have said paragon, 
saint, angel, tin-god-on-wheels ‘i 

“Does he live in the boarding house?” 
faltered Nickolas. 

“he. 

“Did you ever see him?” 

“No, nor any one else.” 

Nickolas came up like a flower in the 





























sun. “You mean,” he said, “that there 
really isn’t another man? She just 
didn’t care for you—er—tremendously, 
and so she just said——~” 

“No, I don’t,” said Sanderson irrita- 
bly. “I mean there never was that kind 
of man. Absolutely broad-minded, per- 
fectly generous, marvelously thought- 
ful ” He paused for adjectives. 

“Is he really?” asked Nickolas ear- 
nestly. 

Sanderson vouchsafed no reply to 
such credulity. He resumed his rival’s 
catalogue of virtues in a tone of mock- 
ing adoration: ‘“‘He’s a very successful 
business man, but he doesn’t use his 
money for his own pleasures only. He 
helps other people to be successful, too.” 

“Then, after all, he must be a good 
sort, Sanderson,” argued Nickolas 
justly. 

The dentist only laughed. “Oh, and 
I forgot! He is only about as strong 
as a giant ‘and he never gets excited or 
loses his head.” 

“Phew!” whistled Nickolas. “I’d like 
to be like that.” 

“But what makes him greatest,” went 
on Sanderson sarcastically, “is his mar- 
velous, wonderful, almost angelic gift 
of understanding. No matter how fool- 
ish or cowardly a person may be, this 
little saint knows all about it and for- 
gives ’em.” 

Nickolas sighed.. “A man like that 
must have had a lot of experience.” 

“Maybe,” said Sanderson, “but / 
think he sounds like a pipe dream.” 

They were silent while the dentist 
continued to chew over his disappoint- 
ment and Nickolas pondered whether 
if, by some happy chance, some one 
came into his life in need of forgive- 
ness, he would know and understand 
enough to forgive him. He wondered 
if Sanderson would forgive Mary 
Tyrnbull. After all, you couldn't 
blame her for loving a man like that. 
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And this made him wish to ease San- 
derson’s possible wrath against her. 

“But, Sanderson,” he said, laying a 
hand on his arm, “I think a man like 
that would put almost anybody out with 
a girl. Now, you’re a mighty fine sort, 
I think, but a man such as she de- 
scribed , 

“Hell!” cried the dentist, shaking off 
his hand. “She only thinks he is like 
that. That’s not what has put me out 
of the running.” 

“No?” inquired Nickolas in surprise. 
This seemed to him rather conceited of 
Sanderson. 

“No. What queers me is the ro- 
mance. It seems he fished her out of 
the Hudson once. Saved her life. 
What can you do against that?” 

As Nickolas made no answer, only 
quickened his pace somewhat, Sander- 
son demanded again, “What can I do 
against that, I say?” 

‘Where is she?” asked Nickolas. 

“At the house.” 

“T think T’ll go down.” 

“Thanks, but you can’t do anything, 
really.” 

Yet in spite of the warning, Nickolas 
stepped to the curb and hailed an ap- 
proaching taxi. 

“One moment,” he said. “Do you 
think she really cares for that man?” 

“T think,” said the dentist, suddenly 
grave, “that she cares for him iremen- 
dously,” 

The taxi came toa stop. Seeing that 
Sanderson was about to follow him, 
Nickolas turned on the step and ob- 
structed the way. At the same time 
it occurred to. him that. Sanderson 
might want an explanation. He tapped 
himself lightly on the chest. 

“That man she told you about was 
me,” he said. 

“Conceited ass!” growled Sanderson, 
glowering after the tail light of the 
disappearing car. 
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when Mrs. Breen 
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Shaw to the Rescue 


By Winona Godfrey 


Author of “Her Own Price,” “The Precious Hour,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


The Irish dramatist was certainly studying the genus Cicely when he gave out his 
ideas about woman being the pursuer and pretty likely to get what she pursued. 


ENERAL manager of the Barnard 
Implement Company at thirty 
was pretty good, Stephen Branch 

admitted, and he felt quite happy about 
it, even though the thought of Kaye 
Fentor with that little pang of regret 
came, too, as it always did when any- 
thing like this happened to him. He 


had been in love with Kaye a long time, 
and felt reasonably sure he would never 
love any one else, even if he had not 
seen her for a long time and might 
possibly never see her again. 

He was not moping about it, how- 


ever, and did not look at all a victim 
of unrequited love, as he drove home- 
ward in his good-looking car. A pleas- 
ant and prosperous town was Midvale, 
and Stephen felt just now fairly well 
content with his lot. Sometimes, of 
course, he, too, had dreamed dreams 
of great cities and power and deeds of 
high import, but, after all, this was 
pretty good. 

Yes, the middle-aged, plump lady 
with the parasol was surely trying to 
attract his attention, smiling, waving 
her hand, 
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“How do you do, Mr. Stephen 
Branch? Don’t you know me?” 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Breen!” He sprang 
out of the car and shook her hand cor- 
dially. “I hardly knew you.” 

“Nor I you. You've changed a bit, 
Stephen.” Her merry little eyes were 
curious. 

“For the better, I hope.” 

“Yes,” she said candidly. “Well, it 
seems good to be back in Midvale. Did 
you know we were moving back?” 

“Wer” His heart jumped. 

“Kaye and I,  Everybody’s 
prised.” 

“I don’t wonder. I should think our 
town a trifle dull for Miss Kaye.” 

“Well, you would think so. She’s 
so restless, too. She sent me on ahead 
to take the Carter place. We heard it 
was to let. Kaye will be along next 
week.” 

“Were you going there now?” Ste- 
phen asked. “Let me run you over.” 

“If it won’t be out of your way. I 
was just going to take the street car.” 
She was glad of the invitation, and con- 
tinued to chat volubly of Kaye and 
Kaye’s ways and plans as they rode 
along. Mrs. Breen was some sort of 
distant connection of Kaye’s. She had 
been a poor widow doing a little sewing 
to “help out” when Kaye became her 
aunt Kenia’s heir to what Midvale con- 
sidered a large fortune. Kaye had, to 
Midvale’s chagrin, immediately deserted 
the town, charitably taking cousin Dora 

sreen with her. 

Mrs. Breen had been a neighbor of 
Stephen’s grandparents, with whom he 
made his home, and it was so she knew 
Stephen and not through his slight ac- 
quaintance with Kaye Fentor, for in 
spite of the emotion it had roused, that 
acquaintance really had been slight. 
The studious and hard-working Stephen 
was outside the younger, schoolgirl 
circle of Kaye, yet probably he would 
have bridged that had he not been 
bound by a tie, a delicate, chivalrous 


sur- 
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tie—his engagement to Cicely Holmes. 
All that was in the back of his mind 
now as he listened to Mrs. Breen’s 
good-natured chatter. Then again she 
gave him a curious look. 

“So you’re-not married, Stephen, 
after all?” 

“No.” His eyes were on the road. 

“Well, I always wondered at that, 
anyway,” she declared. “Never thought 
you and Cicely were a mite suited. Is 
it so she married a rich man from 
Honolulu ?” 

“Te 

Mrs. Breen drew a long breath and 
let it out in a humorous sigh. “Why 
can’t you satisfy an old woman’s curi- 
osity with a few details, Stevie? And 
I wouldn’t ask it, if I thought your 
heart was broken. It wasn’t, was it?” 

He returned her smile. “Well, Cicely 
discovered I wasn’t necessary to her 
happiness and this Wilford was. Could 
I do anything?” 

“You couldn’t, Stevie.” Her inflec- 
tion was complimentary. “And she was 
a selfish little beast, if I do say it, as 
shouldn’t.” 

“Oh, no,” said Stephen. But he had 
wondered about Cicely since then, and 
wondered at his own simplicity. Cicely, 
an orphan like himself, had been taken 
in by his grandmother entirely out of 
the kindness of her heart, and the two 
had been brought up together. Cicely, 
a frail, charming child, had grown up, 
retaining that fragility as an unsus- 
pected but powerful weapon, and from 
childhood she had hung herself around 
Stephen’s neck with a tyranny so subtle 
he would have felt a murderer had he 
tried to loosen his grasp. The old folks 
thought Cicely’s affection for Stephen 
dear, her dependence on him sweetly 
pathetic, and Stephen himself, simple, 
loyal, generous, entirely failed to per- 
ceive he was in danger of playing rock 
all his life to this parasitic little bar- 
nacle! While they were still children, 
she began to take it for granted that 


he 
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_ they would be married some day. The 
elders encouraged the idea, and, when 
she was seventeen and he eighteen, he 
found himself putting a ring on her fin- 
ger with no very clear idea of how he 
came to be doing it. So they were 
engaged and it was all settled. 

A few years passed and then—he 
met Kaye Fentor. She had been stand- 
ing at Mrs. Breen’s gate, and that lady 
had introduced him, Kaye was just 
going, and they had walked on down 
the street together. It was as if he 
really beheld a woman for the first 
time! It had not occurred to him that 
women were like this—this adorable 
being whose presence made a singing 
in his heart, made him some way feel 
at once a shouting young god and a 
dumb, wistful slave. It came to him 
suddenly what the poets were writing 
about: 

Your eyes are a black lake 
Where the moon always shines, 
Her white fires make 


Sound in the close, black pines. 


Deep in those waters old 
One finds fantastic things, 

Strange cups, and gold 
Crowns of forgotten kings. 

Kaye’s eyes were not black, but for 
him there was in them all the glamour 
and mystery, hint of ancient and eternal 
riddles, which young love is always 
reading into her eyes, She was gay 
and friendly, not coquettish. He put 
her on the street car and stood back 
with his hat off as it carried her away. 

Poor Steve had fallen, as his kind is 
apt to do, suddenly and hard. They 
met again at a dance, and Kaye stood 
out to him from the blur of chorus as 
the star stands out upon whom one 
has fixed opera glasses. And Steve 
was like a man blindfolded and just 
relieved of the bandage. Things were 
amazingly clear. He understood he 
was in love with Kaye, also, at last, the 
significance of his engagement to Cicely. 
It would not be true to say the idea of 


escape did not occur to him, but the 
means certainly did not. Then, as he 
argued and struggled with himself, 
Cicely fell ill, and it was Stevie this 
and that, and here and there, whom 
should she want other than her devoted 
Stephen? Being himself, what could 
he do except dance attendance? And 
while he danced, Kaye went out of his 
life, never guessing what had been in 
his heart, leaving him only the heritage 
of a dream. 

After a good while grandfather sug- 
gested that maybe Steve’d better ask 
Cicely to set the day. Cissie had seemed 
a bit restless lately; Steve shouldn’t get 
wrapped up too completely in business. 
Steve shrugged—what did anything 
matter ?—and asked Cicely if she cared 
to say when the event should be. He 
was surprised that she seemed startled, 
gave him one of those speculative looks 
he was beginning to half understand, 
and put him off. Shortly after he dis- 
covered the little matter of Edgar Wil- 
ford, a rich, handsome, middle-aged 
gentleman from Honolulu, who had met 
Cicely somewhere—Steve could not 
imagine where—and had been “rush- 
ing” her systematically. Sparing de- 
tails, a month later she eloped with 
Wilford, leaving Stephen’s modest ring 
inclosed with a note in which she asked 
him to release her, please, as she was 
marrying Edgar Wilford. Very naive 
was Cicely. Poor, jilted Stephen was 
the object of much sympathy, under 
which he managed to bear up. He was 
a trifle shocked, truly, and perhaps a 
little bitterly amused. How satirical 
the little gods are sometimes! 

There was nothing he could do about 
Kaye now. She had never returned to 
Midvale, and Midvale merely under- 
stood the heiress was sojourning in New 
York and London and Paris and such 
places. She had probably quite for- 
gotten ever having met a young man 
called Stephen Branch in the remote 
burg of Midvale, so he could hardly 
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“Are you surprised, Stevie?” she asked archly. 


advertise in metropolitan dailies that he 
would like to communicate with Miss 
Kenia Fentor, generally called “Kaye.” 


“Of course, I was surprised when 
she decided on Midvale,” Mrs. Breen 


was saying. “But then she’s surprised 
me more than once. About not marry- 
ing, for instance. A girl like that!” 

“It is surprising,” said Stephen. 

“I’ve asked her why. And what do 
you think she says, jokingly, of course, 
but she meant it, too—that she was the 
victim of unrequited love!” 

“Can’t imagine that,” said Stephen. 

“Now can you? I hope you'll be 
nice to her, Stevie, and get her out of 
that notion.” 

“T should like to be very nice to her, 
if she’d let me.” 

“Oh, I think she will. Here we are. 
Thank you for bringing me. And come 
to see us soon, won’t you?” 

So he called as soon as seemed per- 
missible after Kaye’s arrival. He had 
been all eagerness until he sat in the 


rejuvenated living room of the Carter 
place, all tender curiosity to see if she 
were changed, yet, as he waited, a de- 
pression seized him. It was not with 
her, as with him, the journey’s end of 
lovers’ meeting. He would be only a 
half-forgotten acquaintance to her, and 
then there might even be for him—dis- 
illusion. She came in. 

“This is kind of you! I hoped Mid- 
vale would seem like home, but it hasn’t 
at all. Everything’s changed. But see- 
ing you does seem like old times.” 

“Thank you. I was afraid you might 
not even remember I was a part of those 
old times.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember that.” 

They sat down and spoke with a little 
effort of the few mutual acquaintances 
of those old times. He need not have 
been afraid of awakening! Every 
charm she had ever had for him was 
enhanced by the glamour of her experi- 
ence since. He felt her invested with 
the mystery, the gloss that the world- 
ling has for the stay-at-home. He had 
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been just here in this prosaic town, 
working, dreaming, working, while she 
had sailed all the seas and tried the 
gayety of all the wise old cities, and 
seen all the pictures and plays and 
strange streets and sunsets and storms, 
and he thought he saw in her eyes the 
shadows of many emotions he fancied 
_ might be born of exotic knowledge and 
perhaps odd, delicate adventures with 
the great, the eccentric—the romantic. 
She was not all the girl he had been 
dreaming of, a girl he had not known 
well enough to have much idea of what 
she really was. He had not thought 
about that, whether she was good and 
wise, he had only felt “I love you.” It 
was like being enamored of a photo- 
graph and beholding now the real 
woman a thousand times warmer and 
dearer and more alluring. No, he need 
not have been afraid of disillusion. 

“T suppose the penalty of doing what 
you wish,” she was saying, “is that you 
can no longer think of anything you 
wish to do, or anywhere you wish to 
go. I used to think of all the world 
away from Midvale, and yet, in the 
end, I seemed to find no place I wanted 
to go—much. So I came back to Mid- 
vale.” 

He saw that what Mrs. Breen had 
said was true. Kaye had missed the 
thing she wanted most. Yes, in the 
face of this fortunate young woman 
there was a tiny wistfulness, a tiny 
weariness ; behind the impenetrable wall 
at which you looked in her merry eyes 
there was—a secret. 

“Poor old Midvale,” he - said, 
“wouldn’t have much to offer, it would 
seem, to you.” 

She made a little gesture. “Well, I 
thought I’d like to see if it had. Per- 
haps the world hasn’t any more, really, 
to offer than old Midvale. Or else it 
has cruelly withheld it from me.” 

Yes, he knew what she meant. Queer 
she should be, like him, suffering from 
the same deprivation of a love for which 
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there was, or had been, no substitute. 
An impulse seized him to throw him- 
self at her feet and tell her how pierc- 
ingly he understood, and why. If they 
had been in Paris or London or Venice 
or even San Francisco, perhaps he 
would have done so with eloquence and 
passion, but in Midvale 

Mrs. Breen had asked him to be nice 
to Kaye, to distract her mind from the 
pain in her heart was the idea evi- 
dently. He’d try, and who knows! If 
she would only let him try. He won- 
dered who it was, some foreign prince, 
some poetic married man, like—er— 
Jane Eyre? Whoever he was, he 
wasn’t here, so let humble Stephen 
have his chance. He would show her 
what devotion was! His fine eyes 
sought hers eagerly, and though, of 
course, she could not guess, to his sur- 
prise and pleasure, color rose in her 
cheeks. 

His campaign, Stephen decided, must 
be delicate, subtle. She might resent 
any open advance as implying doubt of 
her constancy. He must not forget she 
thought her heart irrevocably another’s. 
He, Stephen, must play just the de- 
voted friend until some day, when he 
had shown her what ardor and what 
tenderness and what understanding he 
could bring to the lady of his heart, 
she, too, might sigh something like: 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself ?” 

So he set himself the pleasant task 
of being good friend to one whom he 
regarded not so much as a world-weary 
woman as a little girl who has tired of 
toys. He gave freely, and asked noth- 
ing, not a kiss nor a pressure of hands, 
nor any delving in sentimental philoso- 
phy, but always doing what she wanted 
done, always ready when she lifted a 
finger for him. All went well, they be- 
came very good friends, 

And then—and then! Stephen, in 
good spirits, went home one evening— 
he still lived with the old folks—went 
home to see a familiar figure rocking in 












that little old rocker on the front 
veranda. He stared,*could not believe 
his eyes, looked again. Yes, it was cer- 
tainly Cicely! 

She rose, and stood smiling. “Are 
you surprised, Stevie?” she asked 
archly, holding out both hands. Look- 
ing a little blank and because there was 
nothing else to do, he took them, was 
rewarded by a gentle pressure. 

“Do say you’re glad to see me,” she 
urged softly. 

“Where on earth did you come 
from?” he demanded. He would have 
liked to add, “And why ?” 

Her head drooped, long lashes hid 
her eyes. He remembered so well that 
old way of looking pitiful. “I should 
have written grandma, I know,” she 
murmured. “I intended to, but there 
were so many things. Edgar died last 
year.” . 

“Well—I—too bad,” he said awk- 
wardly. 

Then she lifted her eyes to his in that 
old pleading way. “You—you’ve for- 
given me, Stephen, haven’t you?” 

Not just the time to bring that up, 
he thought. “Oh, don’t mention that,” 
he said brusquely, and went on into the 
house, understanding perfectly and ex- 
asperatedly that she already was misin- 
terpreting his attitude. 

Thus, quite as if it were a matter of 
course, Cicely settled herself in her old 
home. The “old folks’ had received 
her cordially, although her elopement 
had deeply wounded them, and they 
had never forgiven her for jilting 
Stephen. If he had not been annoyed, 
Steve would have been amused at the 
effrontery of it. She had come back 
apparently to play wealthy young widow 
with Midvale as audience, and she was 
not in the habit of considering any feel- 
ings except her own. 

“Oh, Stevie, would you run me over 
to Stella Barber’s? I’m so anxious to 
see her! It won’t take long. I'll have 
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my own car soon and then I won't 
bother you.” 

It was on his tongue to say: “I shall 
do nothing of the sort, my dear Cicely.” 
But why be boorish, why give the ab- 
surd matter any importance? He would 
not be childish, silly, and he was not 
to see Kaye that night anyway. 

Stella Barber gushed. “Oh, my 
dear, I’m so surprised, and just tickled 
to death! Have you come back to stay, 
to live?” 

Cicely looked demure. “Yes, I think 
so.” 

“Oh, we must get all the old crowd 
together and have an evening here! 
This next week. How about Thurs- 
day?” 

“How sweet of you, dear!” 
was highly pleased. 

“You can come Thursday, can you, 
Stephen? Or we'll set a night you can 
come !” 

There they had him! Again he could 
not be childish and say, “I won’t come 
to your old party any night.” But he 
could have shaken Stella. When he 
called on Kaye he thought she looked 
at him just a little quizzically. They 
talked as usual, read aloud a little, Kaye 
sang a song or two in her slight, sweet 
contralto, their usual program, but in 
Kaye he felt something different, an 
undertone in what she said, in the way 
she looked at him, something indefinable 
but disconcerting. 

- The next time he saw her it was still 
there. 

Thursday he took Cicely to Stelia’s 
as cheerfully as he could, and was bored 
by these people who seemed to think it 
so natural for him to be escorting 
Cicely. On the way home she said, 
“Won’t you help me select my car, 
Stevie? I wish you’d come with me 
to look at that Regal.” 

“I’m pretty busy,” he began. 

“But if I’m at the salesroom at five 
sharp, couldn’t you just drop in? It 
wouldn’t take. a minute.” 
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-the end of her visit. 


“Oh, I guess I could do 
that.” He did so, and just 
as Cicely was taking his 
arm to lead him in, Kaye 
passed in her runabout, 
saw him, gave him a little 
nod, as he eagerly raised 
his hat. 

Drat Cicely! How long 
was she going to be hang- 
ing about, anyway! Buy- 
ing a car, not saying a 
word about finding other 
lodgings, acting like a 
prodigal daughter entirely 
sure of her welcome. What 
could he do? Oh, well, 
what difference did it 
make? He bought red 
roses and carried them to 
Kaye. 

She said, “So Mrs. Wil- 
ford’s back?” 

Ves.” 

“Returned as the irre- 
sistible widow, I hear.” 

“As a widow, yes.” He 
didn’t know why he hated 
talking about her. Kaye laughed, 
changed the subject. 

Several weeks passed, and Stephen 
continued to wait as patiently and po- 
litely as possible for Cicely to announce 
in spite of him- 
self he was always taking her here, see- 
ing that she got home from there, do- 
ing this or that little errand for her. 
But it was not until he phoned to Kaye 
and found that she had left town with- 
out mentioning to him she was going 
that he realized how much less he had 
been seeing her of late. She had been 
“out” when he called, was going to be 
busy when he spoke of futures, and, 
when he did see her, there was still 
in her eyes and manner that ~ differ- 
ence—disconcerting. 

He was depressed. He had deca 
himself. He had not after all proved 
diverting. No. She was still thinking 


honked a 
“Hello,” 
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A machine stopped in 
front of the house and 
summons, 


called Kaye. 






of the other. 


He was driving home 
just as he had been that other evening, 
when Mrs. Breen hailed him, and, as 
before, he offered to take her to her 


destination. Yes, Kaye had gone up 
to the lake for a few days. She was 
getting restless again, seemed like. 
They’d probably be moving back to 
New York or some place, first thing a 
person knew. Mrs, Breen sighed, then 
looked at Stephen with interest. “Well, 
I suppose we'll be hearing news from 
you shortly.” 

“News? I don’t know of any.” 

She laughed. “Forgive me, my dear 
boy, I didn’t mean to pry. But you 
know people are always surmising.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“Oh, why—about Cicely, of course.” 

“What about Cicely?” His tone was 
peremptory. 


“Don’t be angry, Stevie. It’s simply 





















“Why, Kaye! 


that everybody expects your engage- 
ment to be announced any day.” 

“Now why should they expect it?” 

“Oh, bygones and appearances.” She 
began to talk of other things, and he 
saw she was not taking his brusqueness 
for denial, but just for a disinclination 
to discuss so delicate a matter. 

He set Mrs. Breen down at her own 
gate, and drove home in a study of 
the deepest brown shade. People 
thought Cicely had returned to repair 
the damage of her early jilting. People 
thought he had remained true to his 
youthful love and was now rewarded. 
She was at his home, he had been about 
with her. And he understood some- 
thing else—Cicely had the very same 
idea! He felt a chill. Cicely was sly. 
What chance had a mere man with 
Cicely? He knew from experience. 
And Kaye! That something differ- 
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{ thought you were up at the lake!” 
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ent in her was ex- 
plained, too. For a 
second time Cicely was 
going to lose him Kaye, 
if he were not careful. 

He would ask Kaye 
if he had any chance 
with her; he would let 
her know exactly how 
he stood. And _ he 
would let Cicely and 
the world know how he 
stood with her. And 
if Kaye would not have 
him, he would shake 
the dust of Midvale 
from his unhappy feet. 
He went down to din- 
ner, declined sweetly, 
but firmly, to take 
Cicely over to Stella’s 
just for five minutes, 
and consulted a time- 
table. No train to the 
lake before eight-thirty. 
So there was the eve- 
ning to put in. He got 
his hat to go downtown. 

On the veranda sat Cicely, looking 
small and lonely and wistful, an atti- 
tude that was like a little steel trap 
set for the protective instinct of good- 
natured males. If Stephen had not 
been caught once in it, he would not 
have half discerned its real nature now, 
he would have succumbed to the small- 
ness and wistfulness which made a fel- 
low feel a big brute not to do what he 
could to make this lonely little girl 
happy. Dangerous? Well! She be- 
gan to talk to him, to hold him there 
in that way of hers that made a short 
answer seem like kicking a sick kitten. 
In spite of himself, he lingered, he had 
to linger. 

A machine stopped in front of the 
house and honked a summons. It 
He ran down 


looked like Kaye’s car! 
the walk. 
“Hello,” called Kaye. 











“Why, Kaye! 
up at the lake!” 
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I thought you were 


“I came down,” she smiled, looking 
in his eyes with a peculiar intentness. 
“Want to take a ride?” 

“Do I?” He climbed in beside her. 

“Ts that Cicely on the porch?” she 
asked, letting in the clutch. 

“Yes.” He waved his hand care- 
lessly toward her dim figure. 

“Awfully rude, isn’t it?’ said Kaye. 
“Not speaking to her, carrying you off 
like this.” 

“T don’t care how rude it is,” he said 
ecstatically. 

“TI did intend to stay out the week 
at the lake,” she explained. “I wanted 
to think something out. I decided to 
ask your advice. We’re good friends, 
aren’t we, Stephen?” 

“The best in the world, I hope. Do 
let me help, if I can.” 

“This,” she hesitated, “is rather a 
delicate subject.” And then she went 
on with a rush. “What would you do, 
Stephen, if you’d always cared for 


some one, and some one else came be-, 


tween you?” 

His spirits, which had gone up with 
a bound, fell with a dull thud. She was 
still agonizing over that old affair! He 
had been a fool to hope even so little. 

“A woman,” she went bitterly, “is 
supposed to stand and wait and not lift 
a finger. Oh, I’ve been thinking and 
thinking——” 

“Kaye,” Stephen said slowly, “I 
could ask your advice in a very similar 
matter. Did it never occur to you that 
I was in the same boat?” 

“What sort of boat do you mean?” 

“Caring for some one who cares for 
some one else. Mrs, Breen told me 
about—you.” 

“Oh, did she?” 

“And, Kaye, didn’t you ever realize 
that it was that way with me and you? 
I—I’ve always loved you, Kaye. But 





—but there was Cicely. I wish I could 
make you understand about that. It 
was something I’d grown into. And I 
couldn’t get out. When I did you were 
gone, and when you came back I tried 
to win against that other. Haven’t you 
understood ?” 

A queer little sound escaped her. 
They were well out of town by now, 
and she brought the car to a stop by 
the roadside. “Oh, sometimes I half 
thought—you—but you were so care- 
ful “4 

“I knew I must be careful,” he said 
gloomily, “not to hurry or frighten 
you.” 

Again she made that little sound; it 
seemed half laugh, half sob. “And then 
Cicely came home, and you found that 
you were not sure after all x 

“Nothing of the sort!” he cried. 

“Well, you were very attentive, going 
about with her.” 

“You don’t know Cicely,” he declared 
grimly. “Good heavens! Can’t I ever 
get away from Cicely?” 

“Didn’t I just drive up and take you 
from under her nose?” Kaye demanded 
triumphantly. 

“You did, darling. And I was going 
up to the lake to see if there was 
any chance for me. If there isn’t, 
Kaye e 

“But there is, dear,” said Kaye. 

“And the other,” he said blissfully 
after a while. “You’ve quite forgot- 
ten?” 

Kaye giggled. “Oh, yes, the other. 
I did say that to Mrs. Breen. But—it 
was always you, Stephen!” 

It was quite some time after before 
he thought to ask, “How did you hap- 
pen to come down to-night, dear?” 

Her smile was cryptic. “Oh, I had 
the queerest feeling that you were in 
danger.” She did not add that she had 
been reading Shaw. 
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The Vision of 


By Arthur Crabb 


Author of “David’s Story,” “The Lady in Black,” ete. 


Sally Long 





Sally Long started out in life with a determination to “‘see the world—and eat 


it alive.’’ 


But along came Duty, and another ambition replaced this desire. 


Sally is one of the most interesting characters we have met recently. 


T eight o’clock one June morning 
Hamilton Ware walked down 
the steps of his father’s house. 

Even then it was warm, and Ware fore- 
saw that the day would be very hot. 
He went back into the house, put a soft 
shirt, a change of underwear, and things 
for the night into a bag. He called to 
his mother, “I may not come back to- 
night. I may go to see the Grays in 
Charlesford.” He looked at a front tire 
and mused, “Keep going as long as you 
can, old top; you’ve had a long life and 
a hard one.” He made sure that he had 
two spare tires, and then drove off, 
across country, till he came to the broad 
highway which runs south along the 
river; it was brick or concrete much 
of the way and carried an almost solid 
stream of trucks. There was no wind; 
smoke and gases from the stacks close 
by settled down on it, making breathing 
unpleasant; the glaring sun, reflected 
from the gray concrete and red brick 
of the roadway and the buildings along 
it, made the heat still more intense. 
Hamilton stopped twice at offices 
along the way to talk with men he knew. 
Finally, he came to a great chemical- 
manufacturing plant, and there he spent 
three hours close to white-hot kilns and 
furnaces, breathing dust and fumes, 
At three o’clock his work was done, 
and he drove back five miles along the 
way he had come. He had lunch, and 
at four o’clock stepped into his car. 
4 


“Home through the country for me, 
whether the Grays want me or not,” 
he thought. His friends lived westward 
some twenty miles; they were pleasant 
people, they had a swimming pool, and 
he was always welcome. He started 
west, over a road he knew well. But 
within ten minutes he came face to face 
with an impassable road and two laconic 
fingers, each inscribed “Detour.” He 
turned north without hesitation, sure 
that another road westward would ap- 
pear soon. He drove for three miles 
before he came to a road which looked 
inviting. Another finger, this time a 
signpost pointing westward, said that 
Beaver Valley lay three miles in that 
direction. Ware consulted his map and, 
finding Beaver Valley, saw that it lay 
between him and Charlesford and the 
swimming pool. 

“We'll try Beaver Valley,” he said, 
speaking to his car as to a companion. 

For a mile the road was smooth, then 
followed a mile of broken stone lying 
as it had been thrown except for two 
ruts pounded out by wheels; then came 
a mile of better road uphill; and at 
the crest Ware stopped. Beaver Val- 
ley lay before him. 

“What a place for a house!” he ex- 
claimed aloud. The view was very 
beautiful. The hills beyond were low, 
and beyond them rose other hills, rolling 
miles and miles toward the west. He 
saw only two houses and one barn; 
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cultivated fields took the curve of the 
hills, great clusters of green-black trees 
framed them, a brook flowed below 
him; above him great, white, billowy 
clouds floated in the blue sky, here and 
there bits of hot gray haze hung over 
the valley, giving the picture depth. 

He started downward and immedi- 
ately the road became almost a preci- 
pice, became more like the bed of a 
mountain stream than a road. It was 
a jumble of rocks and so steep that 
the car paid scant attention to its 
brakes. Wade stopped the engine and 
went into second gear, then into low, 
letting the engine do what braking it 
could. He crept on, foot by foot, evad- 
ing great bowlders and keeping an eye 
on the roadside in case things got be- 
yond control. But he came to the bot- 
tom safely and, gliding out on a smooth, 
level space, stopped just before he 
reached a bridge which crossed the 
brook which he had seen from above. 

“Some road,” he muttered, “and fine 
for the car!” He got out and con- 
firmed his suspicion that the old front 
tire was flat. “I don’t blame you, 
friend,” he thought, “you died nobly.” 

He took off his coat and started to 
change the shoe. He had the old one 
off when he heard a voice behind him: 

“Hot work, isn’t it?” 

He turned and saw a woman leaning 
against the fence at the roadside. He 
paid little attention to her as he an- 
swered: 

“Decidedly.” 

The perspiration was rolling off his 
face, his shirt was soaking wet. He 
fitted on the new shoe. 

“What brought you 
woman asked. 

“Some road, isn’t it?” Ware said, in- 
dicating the hill behind him. “Are 
there any more like it farther on?” 

“No, they’re not bad farther on.” 

The voice made Ware turn quickly. 

“Bless my soul, Sally Long!” he ex- 
claimed. 
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The woman laughed. “How’s Ham- 
ilton Ware?” she asked. 

“Finely,” he said. “Of all places in 
the world to find you!” 

The woman laughed again. “Oh, I 
don’t know. Finish your job and come 
and talk with me. Move the car out 
of the way. Another foolish one might 
come along; one does, every now and 
then.” 


Fourteen years before, Hamilton 
Ware had been graduated from college. 
Two years later he was teaching chem- 
istry in a coeducational college in a city 
two hundred miles up-State from Al- 
den. Sarah Long went there as a 
freshman the same year that he went 
there to teach chemistry. It was a small 
college, its standards were not high, its 
social life was simple; most of its stu- 
dents came badly prepared and they 
came from no high social level; they 
were comparatively poor and they came 
largely to learn enough to teach. Ware, 
accustomed to life in Alden and in a 
great university, thought that, by and 
large, they were a pretty hopeless lot. 

Every one knew every one else, and 
he had met Sarah promptly. His first 
impression was that Sarah was the sad- 
dest of the sad lot. She dressed atro- 
ciously; she was certainly not beauti- 
ful, although her figure would not have 
been bad if she had given it half a 
chance; her hair could not have been 
arranged more unbecomingly ; she knew 
less than nothing of the ways of polite 
society; she was a crude, raw product 
of a world unknown to Hamilton Ware. 

Before long he heard her story, which 
was that she was ambitious, though her 
ambition was uncertain; teaching ap- 
peared to be nearer it than anything. 
She had two thousand dollars, a legacy, 
for her four years’ course. It was not 


enough, a fact which worried her, and 
she was looking for work to help out. 

Ware thought little about her until 
the next year when she came into one 
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of his classes and sat before him, close 
to the platform. Even then he thought 
little of her until, slowly, he came un- 
der the spell of her eyes. She moved 
very little in her chair, but sat watch- 
ing him all during the hour except when 
it was necessary for her to take notes. 
She seemed unconscious of the fixity 
of her eyes; he was very sure that she 
was not trying either to annoy him or 
to attract him. He saw her in the 
laboratory and, curiously, found her 
very pleasant. Eventually he woke up 
to the fact that he was interested in 
her. There was a minor fascination 
about her. She had changed during the 
year, subtly but surely. She had taken 
on some sort of grace; her clothes, 
though still possessing little style, had 
a peculiarly attractive taste about them; 
her hair had become something of an 
ornament. But her minor fascination 
lay in none of those things, nor even 
in her eyes. 

She was bright, she stood well out 
among the leaders in the class. Ware 
found her interesting and found him- 
self drawn to her. He heard some one 
say that all the men were crazy about 
her, and laughed because he was in that 
category. He woke up and his interest 
in Sarah Long was thereafter, for a 
year, impersonal. 

Sarah worked as a clerk in a resort 
hotel during her second summer vaca- 
tion. It happened to be a pretty good 
hotel and she learned a lot about the 
manners and customs of ladies. By 
Christmas of her third year Ware was 
sure that gold could be made from base 
metal. Sarah made her own clothes 
and was the best-dressed girl in col- 
lege. The charms of her exquisite fig; 
ure blossomed forth; she was wonder- 
fully graceful; her hair was,a glorious 
crown. Her voice was low and soft, 
her inflection and her speech would 
have become the finest of ladies. The 
crude, raw, unrefined girl had _per- 
ceived, had imitated, had chosen wisely, 
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Sally Long 
had practiced, until she had all the su- — 
perficial qualities of a most attractive 
lady. ee 
Ware wondered whether the imita- | 
tion was skin-deep, and discovered 
quickly that it was not. She stood head 
and shoulders above her classmates, she 
was their unquestioned leader in every- 
thing in which she took part, she stood 
out from them as the moon outshines 
the stars. She had become interested 
in English and took all the courses in 
it which she could cram into her sched- 
ule. She discovered that she loved 
writing and had a knack for it; she was 
on the staff of the college paper, but 
she found that field too limited and 
went at story-writing and sold some 
tales. She got twenty-five or fifty dol- 
lars for them, thus solving the money 
question. She went in for theatricals 
and made an enormous hit in the small 
collegiate circle. ; 

Who she was or where she came 
from, Hamilton Ware did not know nor 
could he discover. He asked her, later 
on, and she told him, rather indefinitely, 
that she came straight from the soil, 
and he wondered how rough, unedu- 
cated parents could have produced such 
a girl. 

Remarkable as her intellectual and 
esthetic development was, more remark- 
able still was the development of the 
purely elemental woman. In her sec- 
ond year it had been said that the men 
were crazy about her; before her third 
year was over men—not only of the 
college but many from the city—older 
men, were completely under her spell. 

It was not entirely her intellect nor 
her wit that did it. Her eyes had the 
devil in them, her voice hypnotized, her 
smile conquered. There was passion in | 
her, a passion which bred passion in | 
men. 

There are women like that; history | 
tells" of some of them; they have 
changed the map of the world. But 
Sarah’s college and its town were small 








































































‘and provincial and Sarah knew it. Am- 
bition had laid its iron hand on her. 
She had a vision; there was a world 
outside awaiting her coming. 

She spent her third summer vacation 
with a publishing house in New York 
and met a Miss Julia Kern, of a liter- 
ary agency, whose idea of prices for 
stories was a bit more than fifty dollars. 
Either through pure kindness of heart 
or because she recognized indications 
of genius in the girl, Miss Kern took 
Sarah Long under her personal and 
official wings. The result was such 
education, literary and social, as Sarah 
could never have obtained through her 
college; and Julia Kern did not dampen 
Sarah’s enthusiasm, but added fire to it. 

Sarah .went back to college a lady 
beyond question, her fascination for 
men increased almost unbelievably. 
The college had never before harbored 
such a woman as she and the college 
bowed down and worshiped her. She 
had, by then, all the arts and graces 
of-a clever, experienced woman of the 
world; she was entirely sure of herself, 
her manner was at once dignified and 
alluring, she dressed with exquisite 
taste, she had become almost beautiful, 
her face had in it her character, her 
intellect, and her fascination. 

Ware loved her, and found himself 
struggling among a mob of boys and 
town men. There was something un- 
dignified in the competition. A pro- 
fessor had no business making love to 
an undergraduate, or trying to. His 
position was not an easy one, but in a 
way she made it easier for him, for 
she had long before singled him out 
to be her especial friend. Perhaps it 
was because her instinct told her that 
he was of the world which she wanted 
for her world, perhaps she recognized 
in him generations of fine breeding, per- 
haps it was his own personality which 
drew her to him. 


He knew well enough that she did 





not love him. So sure of it was he 
that he never proposed marriage to her. 
Iie watched for a sign of love, even 
of sentiment, and saw not one. He 
asked her if she wanted to marry, if 
she had thought of marriage, and she 


answered without a blush that she 
wanted children more than anything in 
the world, but not yet. 

When her fourth year was finished 
and Sarah was ready to go out into 
the world which was waiting for her, 
she spoke a kind word to Ware. 

“You’ve been awfully good to me,” 
she said. “You’ve done lots more for 
me in all sorts of ways, in big ways, 
than any one here. I appreciate it more 
than I can ever tell you.” 

Hamilton insisted that he had done 
nothing. 

“I’m going out into the world!” she 
cried. “I’m going to see life and I’m 
going to pay my own way. I’m going 
to make my mark, I’m going to be fa- 
mous, but I’ll never forget you and all 
you’ve done for me. Promise you 
won't forget me, promise to love me a 
little, always, as though I were your 
sister.” 

“T promise,” he said, and she laughed 
and ran away from him. 

He let her go. There was nothing 
else for him to do. She could never 
love a man like him and he could not 
ask her to love him, for love meant 
marriage and, on his salary, he could 
not support Sally Long. 

She went out into the world and he 
heard that she was making her mark. 
He gave up teaching within a year and 
went back to Alden to become chemist 
for a large manufacturing concern. He 


“rose quickly, he became a man much 


sought after and soon gave up his posi- 
tion to become a consulting chemical 
engineer; he prospered greatly. 

Then, eight years after he had said 
good-by to her, he found her leaning 
over a fence in Beaver Valley. 
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He finished changing the tire and 
drove his car to the side of the road, 
Sally was still leaning on the fence 
when he went to her and held out his 
hand. Immediately he knew that it was 
no hand to offer a lady. 

“It needs a bit of washing,” he said, 
siniling. ‘ 

“Perhaps you would like a plunge,” 
she suggested. “My pool is very near.” 

She brought a towel and showed 
him the way to the swimming hole. 
He found it fine indeed, deep and cool 
under the trees. He dressed leisurely, 
smoking his pipe, and went back to 
Sally Long. He was very‘curious about 
Sally. He wondered why she was 
there, whether her vision had come 
true, how the world went with her. 
He wondered if she were on a vaca- 
tion. It seemed like a curious place for 
a vacation. 

He looked at the house closely as 
it came into view. It was not large 
and was surely old, of rough stone with 
a frame addition; it was in good re- 
pair, so much as he could see of it, 
and the grounds immediately around it 
were neat. There were flower beds in 
good order and vines about the piazza. 

Sally rose as he approached. 

“Feel better?” she asked. 

“Much—the world is a 
place.” 

“Good, I thought it would help. Will 
you speak to mother?” Sally led him 
indoors and to a room on the ground 
floor. She touched her mother very 
gently. “Mother, this is Mr. Ware. 
You’ve heard me speak of him. He 
taught me chemistry in college.” 

Sally’s mother was in bed. She held 
out a limp, uncertain hand to Ware 
and seemed relieved when she felt the 
touch of his. She nodded her head 


different 


slowly. 
“What name?” she asked indistinctly. 
“Mr. Hamilton Ware,” Sally re- 
peated. 


“I knew your daughter very well 
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when she was in college,” Ware said. 
“She was a fine girl then. I hope she 
still is.’ He smiled at Sally. 


The mother mumbled words which * 


Ware did not understand, 

Sally beckoned and they went out. 

“T had to take you to mother,” she 
said. “She would have known that a 
stranger was here and would have wor- 
ried about it. Now she will forget. 
Will you wait here a minute while I 
see about supper?” 

Sally went indoors and Ware had 
recourse to his half-finished pipe. Sally 
returned quickly and blew a horn from 
the piazza steps. An old woman, wear- 
ing a gingham apron on which she was 
drying her hands, cathe and stood in the 
doorway. 

“Aunt Sue, this is Mr. Ware.” 

Aunt Sue offered him a damp, red 
hand and said: 

“Pleased to meet you.” 

Sally had already explained to her, 
indoors, who Ware was. Now she 
added that Mr. Ware had come down 
the back road and by the merest chance 
had stopped opposite the house. Wasn’t 
it curious to meet him again that way 
after all these years? Aunt Sue said: 

“°*Twas strange.” 

Two men came along the road from 
the barn, two tall, gaunt, round-shoul- 
dered men, unshaved, without collars, 
in blue cotton shirts and patched trou- 
sers, two hard-working farmers. 

“Father, this is Mr. Ware.’ The 
younger of the two men shot a quick, 
almost frightened glance at Hamilton, 
made as if to wipe his hand on his 
trousers before offering it, thought bet- 
ter of it and held it forth, a gnarled, 
horny fist. 

“Warm, ain’t it?” he said. 

“And uncle Henry,” Sally said. 

“Warm, ain’t it?” uncle Henry said. 
“Supper ready ?” 

“Soon’s you aire,” aunt Sue answered 
him, 
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“Guess ’twon’t take long f’ me to be 
ready,” he said. 

Two small boys came in through the 
kitchen door boisterously, but became 
quiet when they saw Ware. 

“This is Bill and this is Arthur,” 
Sally said to Ware. 

They were fine-looking boys, clean 
cut, tousled-haired, clear-eyed, and 
healthy. They stared at Ware and held 
out their hands with no sign of em- 
barrassment. Bill was about six, Ar- 
thur a year younger; Bill was tall and 
slender, dark-haired and dark-eyed, Ar- 
thur chunky and light-haired. Ware 
recognized in both of them the infalli- 
ble signs of health, strength, and a 
high order of intellect. 

“There’s more ducks. 
Bill said to Sally. 

“ There—are—more—ducks—I—saw 
—them,” Sally said. 

“There—are—more—ducks—I—saw 
—them,” Bill repeated. 

It was a curious meal, almost silent 
except for the chatter of the boys and 
Sally’s answers to them. The two men 
in their shirt sleeves and suspenders and 
still without collars, each finger nail a 
black circle, spoke hardly at all. Aunt 
Sue brought the food from the kitchen, 
eating her portion between trips. Sally 
paid constant attention to her mother, 
going to and from her room. It was 
a simple, heavy meal, cold pork, boiled 
potatoes, beans, scallions, coffee, and 
cherry pie. The boys had nothing ex- 
cept an egg apiece and cereal and milk. 

It was, to Hamilton Ware, a most 
depressing meal. The two men seemed 
as though they were resigned to a life 
which had no brightness in it, as though 
they had abandoned all matters of the 
mind and were satisfied with pure phys- 
ical existence. They ate as cows chew 
their cuds, methodically and in silence. 

The depression of the meal seemed 
not to affect Sally, though she made no 
attempt to talk to any one except Ware 
and the two boys. he boys talked 


I seen ’em,” 


with every one and seemed content with 
grunts or monosyllabic answers from 
the old people. Ware wondered why 
Sally was there, how long and how 
often she was there. Though she had 
not told him so, he took it for granted 
that the boys were hers. They had not 
called her mother or any name by which 
mothers are called, but something which 
sounded like “Zarra.” 

When the meal was done the men 
rose and went off toward the barnyard. 
Aunt Susan told Sally not to mind 
about the dishes that night, she’d do 
them. Then Sally spoke to Ware. 

‘Do you mind if I read to mother 
for a few minutes?” she asked. “I do 
it every night after supper.” 

Ware did not mind, and Sally 
brought a book and sat down. Arthur 
climbed into her lap and remained there 
quiet as a mouse during the half hour 
Sally read, though he could have under- 
stood nothing of the story. It was 
years too old for him. Sally’s voice 
seemed to lull him almost to sleep. It 
was so, too, with Bill, who, at Ware’s 
suggestion, curled up in his lap and did 
not move till Sally had finished. 

Sally closed the book. 

“Did you write that, Sarah?” her 
mother asked. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Ts that the end?” 

“No, mother, there’s lots more.” 

“What happened to her?” 

“T mustn’t tell you now. 
you some more to-morrow.” 

“What'd you say her name was?” 

“Catherine Ward.” 

Sally spoke to the boys, “Run along. 
It’s bedtime.” 

There was a great ceremony of say- 
ing good night before they finally went. 
Within five minutes they shouted from 
above. 

“Come up and look at them,” Sally 
said, and Ware followed her up the 
narrow stairs. They were in beds side 
by side on a sleeping porch. “I had 
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this built specially for them,” she ex- 
plained. “I sleep out there, too, when 
it’s warm.” 

There was further ceremony of say- 
ing good night, and then Sally and 
Ware went back into the house. She 
opened a door and showed him her 
room. 

“This is where I sleep and work,” she 
said. “I have a bed and a table and a 
chair on the sleeping porch, but this is 
my sanctum most of the time.” 

It was a large, well-furnished room, 
showing the good taste of its owner. 

They went downstairs to the piazza, 

“T’ll be right back,” Sally said. “I’m 
just going to help aunt Sue with mother 
for a minute.” 


She had not changed very much in 
the years since Ware had seen her 
The simple white dress she wore was 
very becoming; it set off all the charms 
of her exquisite figure. She was little, 
if any, stouter than she had been in her 
college days. Her voice, even when she 
spoke to the others, thrilled Ware now 
as it had thrilled him and many an- 
other man in bygone days. The great- 
est change was in her face. She 
was now, unquestionably, a beautiful 
woman, Her eyes were as they had 
always been, deep, dark, long-lashed 
eyes whose slightest glance set men’s 
hearts throbbing, but her lips were not 
as they had been nor her smile. Her 
lips had taken on great sweetness and 
had softened her whole expression ; they 
had given it dignity and gentleness and 
beauty, had given her an air of sim- 
plicity and serenity and sincerity such 
as she had never quite had before. 

At last she returned. 

“Now we can talk,” she said. “I’m 
sorry that I had to inflict the family 
on you, but it couldn’t be helped. The 
day is done for the family now. Tell 
me how the world has treated you.” 
She sat down facing him. 

“There is nothing to tell,” he said. 





I live with 
my father and mother in Hopedale and 
I’m a chemist, specializing largely in 
dyes. I’m prosperous enough for com- 
fort, healthy, and a bachelor. I couldn’t 
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be more commonplace if I tried. I’m 
not a bit interesting—you’re the inter- 
esting one. Tell me about yourself.” 

“You see me. I’m what you see.” 

“Of course I see you before me, and 
of course I know what you are—the 
even more charming Sally than the 
Sally I used to know. But what are 
you when you’re not here?” 

“But I’m always here,” she answered, 
“except, of course, that I go away for 
a day or two every now and then.” 

Ware was sure then that Sally’s path 
had led to tragedy. It was still light 
enough for him to see her face and he 
looked at her intently for an instant, 
searching for some sign which would 
tell him what to.say to her, 

“It’s not so bad here,” she said, smil- 
ing. “Don’t you like my boys?” 

He had known they must be her boys, 
but whiy was she there with them? 

“T like your boys very much. They 
are exactly such sons as one would ex- 
pect with such a mother.” 

“You couldn’t say anything nicer 
than that. They are the whole world 
to me.” 

“Does your husband live here with 
you?’ Ware asked the question with- 
out consideration, almost involuntarily. 

“T have no husband,” she said simply. 

Divorce! The word and all that it 
meant flashed through his mind. He 
had not thought before of the possibil- 
ity of that, and yet it was not entirely 
surprising. Sally was a genius, she had 
felt great ambition, she had met and 
married some man in a moment of in- 
fatuation or with cold calculation, and 
then, from any one of a dozen causes, 
the crash had come. There was an- 
other tragedy behind the one he saw 
being enacted before his eyes. 
Suddenly the thought came to him 
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that Sally’s husband was dead, and he 


wondered why he had not thought of 
that before. He knew immediately why 
he had not thought of it: Sally had 
said that she had no husband; in the 
other case she would have said, “My 
husband is dead.” 

Sally was watching him, and Ware 
knew. it, and he knew that he had no 
ability to hide his emotions. He did 
his best to think of the right thing to 
say, but before he discovered it Sally 
spoke. 

“Don’t look so doleful,” she said. 
“There isn’t anything to be sad about.” 

Ware tried to make his voice light. 
“T didn’t mean‘to look doleful,” he said, 
“but I can’t help feeling that you’ve 
had hard luck, lots of it. I hope I’m 
wrong. I can’t tell. You haven’t told 
me about yourself—about what’s hap- 
pened in the last eight years.” 

“There’s not much more to tell about 
me than there is about you. I went to 


New York—you knew about that—and 
things went rather well for a year. Of 


course I was only twenty-four then, and 
that’s’a little early to be sure about any- 


thing, but I was hopeful. Then mother™ 


had her accident and I came here. We 
knew almost at once that mother would 
always be blind, so I stayed. There 
wasn’t anything else to do. Look!” 
Sally pointed to the hilltop over which 
came the first light of the full moon. 
“Won’t you walk up there with me?” 
she said. “The valley is wonderful in 
the moonlight.” 

“T have a long way to go to-night,” 
Ware said. 

“Don’t think of going. It’s a long 
ride in the dark. I can put you up.” 

Her voice broke down his objections. 
“Are you sure it’s all right?” he asked. 

“Quite, I promise you.” 

“Then I'll stay, gladly,” he said. 

They went down the steps and 
around the house and, as they did so, 
Sally pointed out things she had done 
to the house and the gardens and walks. 


“Tt’s lots of fun doing them or hav- 
ing them done and it certainly increases 
one’s comfort, materially and ezstheti- 
cally. The old place was in pretty bad 
shape when I came back. It’s a pleas- 
ant way to spend my money.” She 
laughed a little. “I’m quite rich.” 

Again the question of Sally’s hus- 
band rose in Ware’s mind. Had Sally’s 
money come from him? He knew of 
only one other way in which she could 
have obtained it. 

“Has your writing made you rich?” 
he asked. 

“*Rich’ was a slight exaggeration,” 
she said, “but I make a comfortable 
living at it and I have enough put away 
to start the boys in life—school, col- 
lege, and all that.” 

Sally led the way up a well-worn 
path which followed a gentler grade 
than the rocky road. Ware followed 
her, turning over and over in his mind 
the facts he knew. Sally had two boys; 
one of them six or seven years old, the 
other younger. She had been in New 
York for a year and then had come 
back to her father’s house and had 
never left it. She had no husband; she 
earned, by her writing, enough to take | 
care of her boys, to educate them, and | 
start them in life. 

They reached their destination within 
ten minutes. Sally had chosen the spot 
well, for there was soft grass to sit on, 
a huge, half-buried bowlder to lean 
against, and the valley lay below them 
in the moonlight. 

“T don’t think there is anything in 
the world more beautiful than the val- 
ley,” she said. “Our house isn’t really 
at the bottom of it. We’re just in a 
little tributary of the main valley, the 
one down there to the south. The hill 
on the other side of the brook isn’t a 
hill at all, really it’s just a little bump. 
Your road goes down and down on the 
other side of it. Of course I’m preju- 
diced, but it is beautiful, isn’t it, Pro- 
fessor Ham?” 
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Ware laughed. “That was my name, 
was it?” 

“Yes, that was your name sometimes ; 
we called you ‘Hammy’ mostly. It was 
rather complimentary; nicknames usu- 
ally are.” 

“Incidentally, what is your name?” 
He had decided, on the way up the hill, 
to ask her that question; it might tell 
him what he wanted to know, and she 
could not object to the question. 

“Well, I have two names,” she said, 
as though the fact were amusing, “and 
one of them is Wentworth. Have you 
ever read any of Sally Wentworth’s 
masterpieces ?” 

“I had no idea that you were Sally 
Wentworth,” he said. 

“T never used the name till I came 
here. It’s a made-up name.” 

“What is your other name?’ Ware 
asked. : 

“Just Sally,” she said very softly, and 
then quickly she went on: “You were 
the first one to call me Sally; every one 
had always called me Sarah till you 
came along and changed it. ‘Sally’ is 
lots prettier than ‘Sarah;’ Sarah seems 
cold and formal and old-maidish. I 
always signed my letters ‘Sally’ in New 
York, business letters and all, and I 
still do. Poor old Hammy, are you 
terribly unhappy and terribly curious 
and a little frightened ?” 

“What makes you think that I am 
any of those things?” 

“You’re acting and looking just as 
you did when you thought you were 
in love with me. You weren’t in love 
with me, were you? I was right about 
that, wasn’t 1? You were very good 
to me, and I wouldn’t have hurt you 
for the world. But you were unhappy, 
a little, and a little frightened and pretty 
nervous, and you were curious about 
me. You wondered what sort of crea- 
ture I’d turn out to be, didn’t you?” 

Yes. I did.” 

“And now you know.” 
“Did you come to college from here?” 


The Vision’ of Sally. Long 






“Yes, straight from here. This and - 
the school I walked four miles to and 
from every day were the only places I’d 
ever known. Was I very awful?” 

Ware lied. “I don’t remember. I 
remember you only as you were later 
on.” 

Sally laughed. ‘“That’s a whopper! 
But it doesn’t make any difference; I 
couldn’t help it. I learned quickly, 
didn’t I, professor ?” 

“You certainly did.” 

“T often wonder if it would not have 
been better if I hadn’t, if I hadn't 
learned anything at all. But what’s the 
use of talking like that? It’s nonsense 
—things are right as they are.” 

“You mean that you would not 
change anything, anything at all, if you 
could?” 

“So far as I am concerned personally, 
no. There’s no use my lying about— 
about others—you understand. It’s not 
all fun, that part of it. But I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I’m doing 
my duty, doing what no one else could 
do. I had the devil of a time here at 
first, especially with father and uncle 
Henry, but I won out finally. I’m the 
boss now, of them and of myself. 

“As to the rest of it, I like the coun- 
try. I’m very fond of writing and— 
and didn’t I tell you once upon a time, 
way back in senior year in college, that 
I’d rather have children than anything 
else in the world?” 

“Yes, you told me that. I remember 
it very distinctly.” 

“Well, then, Hammy, there you are. 
When I came back it looked as though 
I should have to stay here for years 
and years with mother. I could never 
marry, I could never bring my husband 
here to live—so I went out and adopted 
my two boys and I adopted the usual 
maternal egotism and warped vision 
along with them.” 

Ware lighted his pipe, and its smoke 
hung in the air, drifting slowly away 
from them and then upward, dissolv- 
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ing. Sally’s face in the moonlight was 
very beautiful and very calm. 

“Sally, the incomparable,” he mut- 
tered. / 

She turned and smiled at him. 
you like me, Hammy?” she asked. 
He took her hand and patted it. 
let him hold it for a moment. 
helps a lot,” she said. 

“You laughed at me a moment ago 
because 1 loved you once upon a time,” 
he said. ‘Would you laugh if I loved 
you again?” 

“No, I should probably cry. 
most cried to-night. 
inside. 
back.” 

“Not yet—I must talk to you. 
made you cry to-night?” 

She gazed steadfastly across the val- 
ley, away from Ware. Finally she 
turned her eyes to his and smiled, but 
she did not speak. 

“What made you cry to-night?” he 
asked again. 

“Bill curled up in your lap,” she said 
simply. 

“Were your tears for Bill—or for 
yourself—or for me?” 

Sally tried hard to laugh. 
family,” she said. 
won't fib. It was for my fatherless 
boys. Perhaps I should have adopted 
girls, but fate was against it. I got 
my ,boys by a miracle; I wouldn’t 
change now. They’re as much my sons 
as though I were really their mother.” 

“Was it Providence, perhaps, that 
had two splendid boys waiting for 
you?” Ware’s voice was husky. “A 
miracle of Providence, planned so that, 
some day, when they needed a father, 
you would turn to an old friend who 
loved you years ago?” 

“T’ve thought of that,” she said. 

“You said that when you came back 
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here you thought that you would have 
to stay for years and years. Is that 
still so?” 

“No, I shall be needed only a little 
longer—a day perhaps, perhaps a 
month, even a year, not more than that.” 

“And then?” 

“Who knows?” 

“Suppose an old friend who loved 
you were waiting?” 

She did not answer him at once, but 
gazed across to the moonlit hills. 
Finally she said: 

“Do you remember that I was going 
to see the world’”—she laughed, a low, 
silvery laugh—‘“and eat it alive?” 

“Yes, I remember that.” 

“Well, I’ve seen it. I still see it 
occasionally, and I have learned to ap- 
preciate old friends who once upon a 
time loved me.” 

“And still love you.” 

“And whom I have learned to love,” 
she said. 

He swept her into his arms and she 
clung to him, 

He left early the next morning. 
Sally and her boys got into his car with 
him and rode across the bridge. 

Sally pointed to the left. “That road 
goes over the hill and down into the big 
valley and then to Charlesford,” she 
said. “You take the other. It’s a good 
road, and two miles from here it runs 
into a fine new road which takes you 
almost straight to Alden.” 

He took her hand. Their eyes met, 
his and Sally’s soft brown eyes. 

“Until to-morrow,” he said. He felt 
a gentle pressure from her hand. 

“Tt seems a long time.” Her words 
were a whisper. 

He heard Sally’s boys shouting to 
him as he drove away. Just before the 
road curved into a grove of trees he 
turned and waved his hand. Sally and 
her boys waved to him. 
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T’S really amazing what $1,869.72 

can do, or undo, for one. 

Had it not been for such a sum 
of money, large or small, depending 
on the viewpoint, Shadrac Abednego 
Buster might have been content to re- 
main star reporter, poet, and para- 
grapher for the Bingburg Bee, in that 
clean-smelling, prosperous, mid-West- 
ern town where he was born, and 
which, a few years later, might have 
elected him one of its leading citizens 
and sent him to Congress. 

And his pretty little wife might have 
continued to rattle dishes in their cozy, 
porch-flanked cottage, and to dream her 
rosy dreams of l’art pour lart, while 
doing the leading soprano role for the 
Methodist church choir. 

But things will happen, as everybody 
knows. They happened to Mr. Buster, 
when, simultaneously, his grandfather 
died and left him $1,819.72, and he re- 
ceived a check for fifty dollars from a 
New York magazine, in payment for his 
first, accepted work of fiction. 

To S. Abednego Buster, as he signed 
his story, this, indeed, was fortune. It 
meant the realization of his burning 
ambition—that he might throw up his 
job, go to New York, absorb the culture 
of that marvelous bohemia of which 
he had read, and become the great 
author of his secret hopes. 

To Mrs. Buster, that windfall of 
wealth meant equally as much. Like all 
sweet, parlor sopranos, she wooed the 
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operatic stage. And she could play the 
piano very well, too, having studied 
it for three years, while she was in 
high school. She knew she had real, 
real talent, because her teacher had told 
her. The minister had praised her 
voice without stint, and even her ene- 
mies among the congregation gave her 
the profound encomium of tears, when 
she sang at a wedding or a funeral. 
All she needed now to insure a throttle 
hold on everlasting fame, she felt, was 
a brief, finishing course with one of 
those great instructors in the metrop- 
olis. 

They talked about their plans on the 
evening of the day the glad news came, 
but the daze of it was too great for 
coherent decision. Over the dishpan 
the following morning, however, Mrs. 
3uster had a radiant vision. It was 
illumined by glittering electric lights, 
and stood out, as follows, over the 
doorway of a Broadway theater: 


GERTRUPE HATHAWAY BUSTER 


Prima Donna. 


That settled it. The thought glorified 
her throughout the day. When S., 
Abednego came home in the evening, 
and, as was his custom, flung his weekly 
pay envelope, containing twenty dol- 
lars, into her lap, she said to him with 
solemn irrelevance: 

“Abe, dear, we must go.” 

“That’s my sentiment, Gertie. 
more of this sleepy little town. 


No 
I made 
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the big jump to-day, and chucked my 
job ” ° 

“You—you what?” 
Gertie couldn’t help a shrinking of 
fear at this news. She had not grown 
quite accustomed to affluence, and still 
was a slave to the weekly pay envelope. 

“Chucked my job,” he repeated jubi- 
lantly. “I’m all through with these 
boobs, told ’em we were going to New 
York. Some of the fellows sorta 
sneered at me and said I’d fall down, 
but I'll show ’em.” 

“You won’t fall down,” she assured 
him confidently. Then, as a dream- 
ing afterthought, “But even if you 
should, dear, I shall be a great singer. 
You -know, Caruso and Galli-Curci 
earn i 

“You'll be—what ?” 

“A great singer,” she reaffirmed, with 
the confidence of true modesty. “You 
see, I intend-to perfect my voice, 
and wd 

“And go on the stage?” he inter- 
rupted in a horrified tone. 

“Of course.” She looked at him with 
frank, blue-eyed assurance. ‘“That’s 
the only place where a singer can make 
real money.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” he admitted. 

Sut there was a shade of dubiety in 
Buster’s voice. It was not caused by 
any doubt as to the reward of the stage, 
but as to whether he should like his 
sweet, loving, unspoiled, little wife to 
enter upon such a career. He had 
heard and read a lot about the stage 
and its people; and once, when he was 
in Indianapolis, he had met two chorus 
girls from a musical comedy doing the 
“one-night tanks.” He was sure he 
would not like them as companions for 
his wife. 

The Busters had a joyous dinner. 
Then, while she put things to rights, 
he ran down to the news stand at the 
station and searched the magazines for 
a story of that wonderful bohemia, 
whose sublime mysteries so soon were 











to be unfolded to him in reality. He 
found just what he wanted in a maga- 
zine called Yappy Yarns, which gave 
him double pleasure, for this was the 
magazine which had bought his story. 
For the current issue, it had a cover- 
page drawing of a near-naked woman, 
dangling an evening-dressed man on a 
silken thread, with the Devil standing 
by, munching an apple. 

The Busters had read many such 
stories, which had whetted their appe- 
tites for bohemia, and believed them. 
For S. Abednego was an hokest author, 
an intense realist, in fact, and he felt 
sure that all authors of fiction were 
possessed of equal probity. For, in his 
one accepted story, had he not held up 
the mirror of naked truth to the Meth- 
odist Ladies’ Sewing Circle? He 
chuckled to think of the stir which 
would ensue when the ladies read his 
description of their scandalous flirta- 
tions with Deacon Brown. No, he had 
not idealized the ladies one little bit. 
Therefore, he had every reason to be- 
lieve that those authors of bohemia 
knew whereof they wrote, and were 
truthful in the matter. 

“‘Ah, that’s the life for us,” he sighed 
comfortably, after he had finished read- 
ing aloud a virile tale. “Think of the 
sweet smell of burning incense, of the 
soft lights, of the music, of the poetry, 
of the flash of intellect, of the beauty 
of it all. Ah, bohemia!” 

“And real bohemians never seem to 
have to work,” Mrs. Buster remarked 
naively. 

“Of course they work, but only when 
they are moved by divine inspiration,” 
he replied with an air of superior 
knowledge. “But isn’t it a great story, 
Gertie?” 

“T wish,” she said irrelevantly, “you 
would learn to call me Gertrude. It’s 
more dignified, and now 

“Gertrude it shall be,” 
“But that story J 

“It’s wonderful, Abe. 





he agreed. 
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ture of that young woman who sang, feverish endeavor, everything had been 
dressed only in a leopard skin “s settled. . Kind, though awe-stricken, 
“And the author who wore a dress_ friends had accepted as gifts all which 


suit and a monocle 
“And to think they 
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could not be sold to the secondhand 
were married all man. And then they were off on their 


the time, but didn’t let on!” she cut in great adventure into bohemia. 
“Nothing like burning the bridges 


breathlessly. 

“Oh, that was be- 
cause they didn’t 
want to spoil their 
careers,’ he ex- 
plained in his most 
sophisticated manner. 
It’s quite the thing, 


Gertie—Gertrude— | 


for artistic folks to 
conceal their mar- 
riage, and for the wife 
to use her maiden 
name. That pre- 
serves the sex inter- 
est, you know, makes 
them more _ interest- 
ing to the public.” 

Gertrude thought a 
lot about this the fol- 
lowing day, as_ she 
prepared for “the big 
jump,” as her hus- 
band called it. After 
all, it was rather sad 
to abandon the little 
cottage that had been 
theirs since their mar- 
riage, two years be- 
fore. She hated to 
leave the fowers, in 
their pots and boxes, 
and the vines climb- 
ing over the porch. 
And there were the 
dog, and the canary, 
and the jar of gold- 
fish, and her cozy 
nook in the bay win- 
dow, where the sun 
poured in. What 
should she do with 
them now? 

After four days of 
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After all, it was rather sad to abandon 
the little cottage that had been theirs 
since their marriage, two years before. 
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when you're not going to use ’em 
again,” said S. Abednego confidently, 
to which Mrs. Buster murmured a tim- 
orous “yes,” and snuggled into the 
comfortable depths of her Pullman 
chair. 

At their first dinner on the train, they 
had, as vis-a-vis at table, Mr. James K. 
Changer, a jovial, sportive, young, mid- 
dle-aged chap, who wore a diamond, 
horseshoe stick pin with modesty, and 
beamed a gold-toothed smile with be- 
coming ostentation. 

Over the soup, he told them his name, 
and the Busters reciprocated. By the 
time oysters were served, they knew 
he was an artist, too, a dyer and cleaner, 
with three thriving shops in New York. 

“And if you ever have any dyeing 
or cleaning to .do—say, what’s this 
place?” remarked Mr. Changer. 

Buster told him, and in exchange for 
information regarding the flitting land- 
scape, Mr. Changer, who was returning 
from a pleasure jaunt to “the coast,” 
passed out some comments about the 
“big town.” 

“Well,” he said in parting, “I size 
you like a good pair of kids; but look 
out for the roughnecks and the long- 
hairs when you hit the turf. They’re 
both bad medicine.” 

Mrs. Buster pondered this homely 
advice for some time, and then said, 
in a spontaneous, explanatory outburst: 

“He must mean the Indians, dear. 
I’ve read of so many ‘wild Indians’ in 
New York. But they must keep the 
Indians on reservations, so we won’t 
meet them in bohemia.” 

S. Abednego gave her a commiserat- 
ing glance and a reassuring pat on the 
hand. He was so sophisticated that he 
would not even deign a reply. 

“And if you’re goin’ in for the high- 
art stuff,” advised Mr. Changer in a 
later conversation, “don’t let the corner- 
sewers get wise that you’re married, 
It'll queer your game.” 

Mr. Changer was very kind, indeed. 
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After telling them just where to go, 
a quiet, moderately priced hotel in the 
Seventies, he promised to call the fol- 
lowing evening and take them to dinner. 

The Busters spent their first day in 
New York in attempting to reconcile 
their ocular disappointment with quon- 
dam mental pictures of the metropolis. 
For, like most first visitors, they had 
expected to find a compact expanse of 
skyscrapers, in the midst of an enter- 
taining bohemia, filled with human ex- 
otics. They were not prepared to meet 
decidedly rational persons, each bent on 
his separate, useful task, nor to see 
sturdy little shops and ramshackle cen- 
tenarians of buildings, squatting com- 
placently at thé base of forty-story 
monoliths of stone and steel. 

As is usual with out-of-town folk 
who read magazine fiction and news- 
paper features, they had an idea most 
New Yorkers spent their time bending 
over stock tickers, spending their 
money, shimmy dancing, attending the 
theaters, cabareting, and drinking wine. 
Nor did they know that the “big town” 
actually is so big it takes time for the 
limitations of the mind to grasp the 
bigness of its great institutions, its mul- 
titudinous interests, its mixture of many 
peoples. But, as often is the case, they 
tried to take in the entire exhibit in a 
day, and were impressed chiefly by the 
general bustle, the subway trench dig- 
ging in progress in Broadway, and the 
unwashed loungers about, the Aqua- 
rium, who find the Battery Park 
benches more attractive than the abun- 
dant water supply in the scope of their 
vision. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Abednego Buster, 
therefore, were a sadly disgruntled pair 
when, in the late afternoon, they sur- 
vived the subway rush hour and finally 
reached their hotel. 

“There are lots of people here, and 
they haven’t a bit of manners,” com- 
plained Mrs. Buster, as she tried to 
reshape her best hat. 
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“Uh-huh,” grunted Mr. B., who was 
counting his remaining $1,697.86, 
which, for safety, he was carrying 
about in his pockets, unmindful of the 
genus “holdemups,” which frequents 
New York’s streets and cafés. 

“Mr. Changer said he would call for 
us at seven o’clock,” pursued Mrs. B. 

“Waits till nearly bedtime before he 
even starts dinner,” growled friend 
husband. “But I suppose that’s the 
regular hour in this town.” 

“Now, you are getting grouchy,” she 
enjoined sharply. “Mr Changer said he 
would take us to a real, real bohemian 
restaurant. So you just go shave and 
clean up, and prepare to be pleasant.” 

S. Abednego saw the wisdom of the 
suggestion. He did need cleaning up, 
and knowledge told him that strained 
nerves threatened a family jar. 

The genial host arrived promptly, re- 
splendent in a new brown plaid suit. 
He was finished off in a red cravat with 
an emerald stick pin, brown derby, and 
brown patent-leather shoes. The last 
mentioned had silk. uppers, a shade 
lighter than the vamp, and pearl but- 
tons. He wore tan glaves with three 
black stripes down the back, and looked 
as spick-and-span as if he had just 
been dyed. and cleaned in one of his 
own incomparable establishments. 

“All ready?’ he greeted jovially. 
“Well, then, I'll shoot you into real 
bohemia, red ink, spaghetti, fried 
chicken, short-haired dames, long- 
haired poets, and all the trimmin’s. 
Come on; the old hearse is clicking 
dimes away on the taximeter.” 

The “old hearse” happened to be the 
vehicle for the Busters’ very first taxi- 
cab ride, and it conducted them to one 
of those “French table d’hote” places 
in the low-down Forties. The pension 
—pronounced pong-see-awng by the 
habitués—was a dusty little place, bril- 
liantly illuminated with one-hundred- 
candle-power electrics. Three soiled 
cats crept about, begging for food, 
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much to the expressed annoyance of 


two dogs which had been leashed to 
table legs by their owners. But it was 
all so new and exciting for the Busters 
that they enjoyed it greatly. 

“T—I thought,” ventured Mrs. Bus- 
ter, “that bohemia always was lighted 
with softly shaded candles.” 

“That’s old-world stuff,” explained 
their host. “Them Europeans have to 
pay such a big tax for light at home 
that, when they get to a near-free coun- 
try, they think they’ve found the can- 
dle of youth, and burn it at both ends 
of the wire.” 

Dinner came in as_ usual—hors 
d’ouvre, consisting of a little dead fish 
in oil, a young onion, and a sliver of 
old celery; then a thick, greasy soup, 
with a foreign name; spaghetti or 
creamed cod, as one preferred. 

Meanwhile, an impromptu enter- 
tainer rose from one of the tables, and, 
amid the plaudits of friends, attacked 
a lonesome and _ unresisting piano. 
Changer said he was a feature witb 
one of the “big-time” vaudeville acts. 
Following this, a stout young woman 
sang a sentimental song and made Mrs. 
B. feel sorry for her. An ex-clown 
from the Hippodrome cut some slap- 
stick capers, then somebody turned on 
a phonograph, and nearly everybody 
danced around the tables. 

While this went on, the Busters 
tucked away the remainder of their 
dinner, which included a wafer of roast 
beef, a slab of chicken, a dab of ice 
cream, and a small smear of cheese 
with burned coffee. Also, they had ab- 
sorbed a quart each of red table-d’hote 
wine, and assured themselves that, at 
last, they had embraced bohemia, or 
bohemia had embraced them, they 
didn’t care much which, just so they 
were embraced. 

Following a breathless fox trot, Mr. 
Changer, too, was embraced by an 
zesthetic-looking young man, who wore 
large, dark-rimmed spectacles, an ama- 
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teur mustache, and a flowing neck- 
tie. He introduced this person as 
Mr. Marcelle Hammerton, artist; 
and Mr. Hammerton, disdaining the 
formality of an invitation, promptly sat 
down and ordered a drink. Be it said, 
incidentally, that this “French table 
d’hote” emporium had no qualms re- 
garding any prohibition enactment, in 
so far as any of its regular patrons were 
concerned. 

Marcelle so liked the courtesy ex- 
tended that he beckoned to several 
friends, and had them also order drinks. 
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He introduced this person 
/ as Mr. Marcelle Ham- 
// merton, artist. 


And Mr. Changer, by way of 
making general conversation, be- 
gan to expatiate on the virtues 
with which he had invested the Busters. 

“Bravest pair of kids I ever knew,” 
he volunteered; “chucked up every- 
thing for the big chance, with a stake 
of only $1,800. But they’ll make good, 
and I’ll say so.” 

S. Abednego was not highly pleased 
by reference to his fortune as “only 
$1,800,” but he became mollified under 
the warmth of Mr. Hammerton’s quick 
sympathy, for whether because of men- 











tion of Buster’s cash capital, or out of 
sheer good-fellowship, Marcelle drew 
his chair a bit closer and assumed a 
confidential manner. \& 

“T feel,” he said, “that you and I are 
kindred souls, for, as you have come 
to find fame and fortune, so came I, 
a dozen years agone.” 

“And you—you found fame and for- 
tune?” ventured Mr. Buster, gazing 
upon his “kindred soul” with undis- 
guised admiration. 

“Of course.” A tone of surprise 
charged the finality of Marcelle’s reply. 

“You are an—an artist, Mr. Changer 
said. I suppose you do——” 

“Everything that is art,” volunteered 
Marcelle, with a patronizing wave of 
his hand. “I am proficient in all things 
that are given for a true artist to do. 
It is my belief that a thorough artist 
has no limitations, since all the arts, 
basically, are analogous. Ergo, I paint. 
When I tire of painting, I make sculp- 
tures, or, perhaps, I write a play or a 
novel. Sometimes I interpret my mood 
by dancing, or I play the violin. When 
the inspiration seizes me, I dash off a 
bit of poetry.” 

As the modern Ruskin continued 
modestly to talk about himself, S. 
Abednego Buster became more and 
more impressed. He was forming, in- 
deed, a worth-while friendship, one 
that must be of great value to him in 
molding his new career. Therefore, he 
was not sorry when Mr. Changer re- 
marked that it was eleven o’clock and 
begged to be excused that he might be 
at business early in the morning. 

“But you stay,” he added to the 
Busters. “Stick to the old ship as long 
as you like, and have a good time. I'll 
look you up ina few days. And if you 
need any dyeing or cleaning done— 
well, here’s some of my cards.” 

Changer paid the dinner check and 
for the round of drinks for Marcelle 
and his friends. Buster noted that the 


total came to only a little more than 
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for such a wild night in bohemia. 


“Good fellow, Changer,” remarked 


Marcelle, “but not in our class; just 
one of those ordinary business fellows, 
you know, no art tendencies, and with a 
mind only for tradé and money.” 

Buster nodded agreement, while he 
shot a look askance at the fellow across 
the table from Mrs. Buster. This im- 
pertinent rascal was stroking Mrs. 
Buster’s hand and telling her how beau- 
tiful it was, just made for music, he 
said. Buster felt a queer little crawl 
of revulsion wriggle down his spine, but 
he supposed it was all right, in bohemia, 
and said nothing. 

“Ves,” Marcelle wagged on, “a nice 
chap and a free spender, you under- 
stand, but not at all in our class.” 

And Marcelle thereupon took advan- 
tage of his “kindred soul’s” absorption 
to make a sign intelligible only to the 
waiter, who got an order all around for 
“the same.” 

Throughout the subsequent two 
hours, similar magic brought several 
recurrent helpings of “the same.” 
Then Buster noted vaguely that all of 
the party, except Marcelle, had drifted 
away, and that an attendant was put- 
ting out the lights. 

“One o’clock,” shouted the latter sen- 
tentiously. 

“That means closing time,” explained 
Marcelle, as S. Abednego gasped at the 
lateness of the hour. “This joint used 
to stay open all night, but I guess the 
boss didn’t come across with sufficient 
filthy lucre. Well, just one little night- 
cap, eh?” 

Marcelle made the magic sign for 
“the same.” 

“And as I was about to say,” he re- 


sumed, “you two charming people must, 


let me introduce you to the real bo- 
hemia, down in Greenwich Village, you 
know. This is sham stuff, where out- 
of-town visitors and tired business men 
deceive themselves into believing that 
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they are in bohemia. But bohemia, old 
dears, is, after all, but a state of mind. 
However, Mr. Buster, as I remarked 
before, you and I are kindred souls, 
so I know, intuitively, just what you 
need for the furtherance of your art. 
You must have atmosphere for your 
proper development, and, if I may have 
the honor, I shall take it unto myself 
to see that you get it. Perhaps you 
might like me to call to-morrow after- 
noon ?” 

“Oh, I wish you would!” interjected 
Mrs. Buster heartily. “And I should 
like to see more, too, of your delight- 
ful friend, Mr. Dazell. He is so in- 
spiring to an ambitious singer.” 

“Yes, do come around,” supple- 
mented Buster, but without any too 
great enthusiasm for Mr. Dazell. It 
was he who had eulogized the beauty 
of Mrs. Buster’s musical hand. 

The respectful waiter stood aloof as 
Marcelle was taking his polite adieu. 
Then, as S. Abednego was helping his 
tired wife with her wrap, the respect- 
ful waiter respectfully laid the check 
on the table. S. Abednego looked over 
a list of drinks that came to a total of 
$11.90. 

“Want me to pay this?” he snapped. 

“The other gentleman said it was 
your check, sir,” replied the waiter, still 
respectfully. 

Mr. Buster drew forth his roll, 
stripped off a ten and a two-dollar bill, 
and passed them over. Then, remem- 
bering that he always used to tip the 
waiter at the “Oyster Palace” back 
home ten cents, he said magnanimously : 

“Keep the change.” 

This waiter, however, was more ac- 
customed to lobster-palace than oyster- 
house tips. Very respectfully, there- 
fore, he laid a lonesome dime on the 
drink-soaked tablecloth, and remarked: 

“Thank you, sir, but I shouldn’t know 
what to do with it. Perhaps you might 
like to bring it in and spend it some 
other night, sir.” 
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“Mighty decent chap, that waiter,” 
said Buster to his wife, after having 
pocketed the dime. “But those other 
fellows stung me for the entire bill.” 

“I suppose that’s the way they do 
in bohemia, dear,” she yawned. 

Outside, they found Marcelle stand- 
ing on the curb, searching his pockets. 

“You know, old dear,” he burst forth, 
“I’ve lost all my money. Could you 
lend me a quarter to get home?” 

Mr. Buster, being still new to the 
ways of bohemia, not only “lent” the 
quarter, but insisted that Marcelle take 
five dollars, which sum, of course, Mar- 
celle apologetically accepted. He hada 
hole in his pocket through which his 
money had leaked, but he had a check 
due on the morrow and all that sort 
of thing—and the Busters were very, 
very sorry, indeed. Also, they were 
learning the ways of bohemia, though 
they did not fully realize that fact at 
the time. 

On the following morning, Buster 
had intended to visit the editor of 
Yappy Yarns, who had bought his first 
story, and outline a great, reconstruc- 
tive novel he intended to write. But 
because of his previous night’s début 
in bohemia, he was unable to raise a 
clear head from the pillow before noon. 
Then, while he and Gertie were at 
breakfast, his friend Marcelle arrived. 

Marcelle assured them he was not 
hungry, but, since they insisted that he 
join them, he would have a grapefruit, 
some bacon and eggs and fried potatoes, 
a plate of toast, and a pot of coffee, 
which small snack cost Buster another 
$2.40. He looked dourly at his wife 
while Marcelle was off greeting an ac- 
quaintance, but she reassured him with 
the reminder that they were just find- 
ing bohemia. 

“Got to pay a pretty big reward on 
what you find,” snorted Buster. 

However, Marcelle proved so charm- 
ing that he dissipated all thought of 
sordid expense. 








Buster Bursts in Bohemia ) 


“And now,” he said confidently, “I’m 
going to put you two dears on exactly 
the right track. This common, com- 
mercial hotel is no place for true artists, 
As I said last night, you must have 
atmosphere, you must have environ- 
ment for your work, you must have 
the association of those who will feed 
you with inspiration. Let me take you 
to the place where such as you should 
live, where genius may blossom and 
bloom to ripe fruition.” 

“Doesn’t he talk beautifully?” asked 
Mrs. B., sotto voce, of her husband. 

“He’s got the right dope, too,” agreed 
Buster enthusiastically. 

So they allowed Marcelle to lead 
them to “The Village,” whose doings 
have worked the undoing of many a 
potential genius. And Marcelle con- 
ducted them directly to the home of a 
friend, a creaking three-room apart- 
ment on the second floor of one of those 
tatterdemalion houses which had gray 
whiskers when George Washington was 
a boy. 

“Here,” he proclaimed, “you may live 
in the very heart of bohemia.” 

It happened Marcelle’s friend was 
preparing, at the moment, for a long 
tour on the concert stage, that might 
include even Japan and Australia. He 
was going to put his furniture in stor- 
age; but of course, if Mr. Buster 
wished to buy it 

“T’d advise you to accept it, old dears, 
and take over the apartment,” hastened 
Marcelle. “No one of your artistic 
temperaments can live in a sordid hotel, 
and here, at less expense, you have the 
very atmosphere you need.” 

“And note the fine fireplace—very 
rare these days in New York,” inter- 
posed his friend. 

“And very essential to the romance 
which makes for true artistic develop- 
ment,” added Marcelle. 

“Uh-huh,” remarked S. Abednego 
Buster, 

Meanwhile, Mrs. B. was appraising 





the furniture and general equipment. 
Having come from a clean, trim, little 
cottage, she was not greatly impressed. 

“Where do you eat?” she inquired 
unromantically, after an inspection of 
the rusty gas stove and the greasy cup- 
board. 

“Eat? Oh, anywhere you like,” re- 
plied Marcelle’s friend. “There’s 
Molly’s, down the street, The Holland 
Skillet, The Rats’ Attic, and half a 
dozen delicatessen stores around the 
corner, They’re all very convenient.” 

“But when you want a meal at 
home?” she persisted. 

“Why—why, when you want only a 
snack, just pass it around on plates, 
or grab it off that packing box I use 
for a kitchen table. For a more pre- 
tentious spread, we sometimes serve it 
on top of the piano, and eat standing 
up.” 

Mrs. Buster was too polite to express 
her exact feelings. She had heard, 
however, that true bohemians lived in 
such manner. She turned lovingly to 
the piano and ran her fingers over the 
dusty keys. 

“Beautiful instrument,” she observed. 

“Very latest and best baby grand on 
the market,” assured Marcelle’s friend. 

“Nice phonograph, too,” compli- 
mented Buster, lifting the lid of a 
handsome “period” piece in one corner. 

“Cost three hundred dollars,” was the 
assurance. 

The remainder of the furniture, how- 
ever, was not what Mrs. Buster would 
have had in the little cottage back home. 
It consisted of several packing boxes, 
with bizarre cretonne covers thrown 
over them; three shabby chairs, a rick- 
ety table, two lopsided couches, and a 
pair of dusty, time-eaten rugs. Half a 


dozen tallow-smeared candlesticks, an 
equal number of faded pillows, and 
walls full of unframed pictures com- 
pleted the equipment. 

“You'll find this,” encouraged Mar- 
celle’s friend, “the best bargain in New 
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* York—rent only forty dollars a month, 
‘and I'll sell you the entire outfit for 


only five hundred dollars cash.” 

“The piano, too?” gasped Mrs. Bus- 
ter, 

“That * and 
and——” 

“Don’t include my paintings,” inter- 
rupted Marcelle. 

The baby grand alone was worth 
more than the price asked, and Mrs. 
Buster nodded covertly to her husband 
to accept the offer. 

“You see,” said Marcelle, “you'll 
save money all around. You are pay- 
ing five dollars a day at the hotel, for 
room alone, and then you have your 
meals to buy, and—well, you can figure 
it out for yourselves.” 

Mrs, Buster gave another assenting 
nod, and her husband drew forth the 
family bank roll. The eyes of Mar- 
celle and his friend glistened as he 
peeled off five hundred dollars. 

“Give me a receipt,” he said simply. 

Marcelle’s friend hesitated, as if not 
quite understanding. 

“A receipt,” reiterated Buster. 

“Oh, yes—yes, of course.” And Mar- 
celle’s friend utilized the top of the 
piano as a desk, while he scratched ac- 
knowledgment of the money on the 
back of an old envelope. 

“And now,” insinuated Marcelle, “I'll 
take these paintings of mine out of 
your way. My friend, you know, has 
been disposing of them to various art 
buyers who call on him from time to 
time.” 

“Well, you can let ’em hang,” said 
Buster generously. “Maybe——” 

“But you don’t know any art buyers, 
old dear; and I must have sales,” re- 
minded Marcelle, who made quick work 
of stripping the walls. “This futuristic 
art of mine is in great demand,” he 
added modestly. 

And as he had shrewdly foreseen, 
Mrs. Buster had no taste for the grimy, 
unadorned wall paper. Consequently, 


the phonograph also, 
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she jumped at his condescending offer 
to let the whole lot go for a paltry hun- 
dred dollars, just because the Busters 
were such jolly good friends. S. Abed- 
nego gave a little inward shiver as his 
bank roll shrank further, while Mar- 
celle radiated in receiving the highest 
price of his life for a batch of good 
canvas ruined by bad painting. 

The deal having been effected, Ger- 
trude was eager to occupy her new 
home. So, while her husband and 
Marcelle went up to the hotel to check 
out and get their luggage, she began 
to put things to rights. She could not, 
however, resist the temptation to spend 
a quarter of an hour playing with the 
keys of that grand, grand piano. She 
even sang a little song, to one of her 
own accompaniments. It was a lovely 
piano and so cheap, too. And then, 
while she went about her work, she 
started the phonograph grinding out 
Caruso and Galli-Curci. It was a dar- 
ling phonograph and so inexpensive. 

Marcelle, as usual, came back with 
an idea, with which he already had in- 
culcated S. Abednego. It was that they 
should have a housewarming, that they 
might meet all the worth-while people 
in “The Village.” He would arrange 
all the details, of course. But, mean- 
while, he would take them about a bit, 
and would find the best musical in- 
structor in town for Mrs. B., and the 
greatest literary agent that ever lived 
to serve S. Abednego. It was all very 
simple, if one knew what to do. Mar- 
celle knew, quite naturally, and his new 
friends had implicit trust in him. 

So, for the next few days and nights, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buster were treated to 
a round of “The Village.’ They in- 


haled rancid grease at many a hole-in- 
the-wall eating place; they met short- 
haired women and long-haired men; 
they absorbed cigarette smoke and in- 
cense fumes and beer and red wine and 
ideas, ideas which, if the habitués of 
the “studios” had their way, would 
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They danced to the phonograph, sang to the grand piano, and MK 
basked in the freedom of the “love” which ™* 


pleases the chameleons of bohemia. 


make the old world turn on its back, 
socially, economically, artistically, and 
politically. They heard all of the prob- 
lems of life solved by the candle flame 
and the firelight glow. 

The Busters, indeed, were in a daze; 
and somehow, Mrs. Buster was not en- 
tirely satisfied. It didn’t seem quite so 
appetizing, after all, as her clean, little 
cottage back home. And then, too, 
Marcelle, their mentor, wouldn’t let her 
be known as Mrs. Buster. He insisted 





that she be introduced by her maiden 
name. 

“Because,” he reiterated frequently, 
“marriage_really interferes with one’s 
artistic career down here. For a cou- 
ple merely to live together is interesting, 
you know; but marriage is so plebeian. 
It indicates you have locked the door 
on destiny, and nobody cares to opéh 
it. Don’t tell anybody you're actually 
married.” e 

Neither was that just pleasing to Mrs, 
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_ virtuously, the same. 


had told them virtually, though not 
However, she 
was learning in the school of bohemia, 
and, doubtless, would be used to it by 
the time she had earned her diploma. 

Meanwhile, Buster was spending his 
money quite liberally, although he noted 
that the bob-heads and the long-hairs 
he met confined their spending chiefly 
to conversation. He was assured by 
Marcelle, however, that he was “get- 
ting in solid with the bunch.” Mar- 
celle, incidentally, had borrowed fifty 
dollars more, with the assurance he 
would pay it when he sold his next 
picture. 

Buster found time, one afternoon, to 
drop in on the editor of Yappy Yarns, 
who had bought his first story about 
the Methodist sewing ladies. He was 
confident the editor would approve of 
his idea for the great American novel 
he intended to write. He was quite 
disconcerted, therefore, when the editor 
received him with cool politeness, and 
told him every young author, for the 
last half century, had rewritten the 
identical plot. 

“But, of course, Mr. Buster,’ he 
added, “Yappy Yarns always is looking 
for good, fresh material. Study the 
magazine, and when you think you have 
anything that will suit us, send it in. 
We'll be glad to look at it.” 

So, this was the last word from the 
one man in the big town who, Buster 
sincerely had believed, would take him 
in his arms and hurl him, a brilliant 
star, into the literary firmament. Bus- 
ter, indeed, was crushed; and it was 
well for him, perhaps, that this was 
the night of his great housewarming 
for “The Village.” 

On arrival home, Buster found his 
“studio” enshrouded with the dismal 
oxford gray of what is known poetically 
as “the gloaming;” and in a dim cor- 
ner he discovered his wife, sitting with 
a soi-disant artist who called himself 
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Henri de Levinski. 


Henri had radical 
views on everything, including his own 
importance, and an extravagant manner 
of praising Mrs. B. that was, to Mr. B., 
quite distasteful. 

“Oh, Abe!” she cried on his entrance. 
“Henri is going to paint my portrait. 


I’m to sit for him every day. Think 


of it!” 

“All right,” growled Buster ungra- 
ciously, “I'll think of it.” 

Marcelle breezed in at the moment 
and saved the situation, even though he 
saved nothing else. When it came to 
mere matters of money, Marcelle’s vis- 
its never were saving. Now, as master 
of ceremonies for the housewarming, 
he required forty dollars to pay for the 
supplies he had ordered; also, he de- 
sired twenty-five as a retaining fee for 
the literary agent he had engaged to 
handle Buster’s wares, and, if Buster 
didn’t mind, he would borrow five for 
himself. 

“That will be seventy dollars in all. 
Gee, old man, you’re getting off cheap,” 
Marcelle confided. 

With as much cheer as he could as- 
sume, Buster handed over the seventy. 

“Do you think to invite Changer?” 
he asked. 

“No, I didn’t. He’s a nice chap, you 
know, but not in our set exactly, 
and——” 

“Well, this is my party, and I want 
him,” snapped Buster. 

Somehow, he seemed to feel the need 
of companionship of a person who gave 
at least the impression of responsibility, 
even though removed from the “set” 
Marcelle had selected for him. 

He telephoned to Changer forthright, 
and felt a little better when the dyer 
and cleaner assured him that he would 
be glad to “come down and look ’em 
over.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Buster, known to 
“the set” as Miss Hathaway, continued 
to sit with De Levinsky, in the gloam- 
ing, while Buster gloomed. And when 
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she went to the piano and began to sing 
it, “In the Gloaming,” he beat a hasty 
retreat from the house. 

It was fate, then, that dragged Shad- 
rac Abednego Buster into the path of 
Arnice Artagnan Browne, sculptress of 
destiny, exponent of liberty, and dis- 
ciple of the untrammeled life of bo- 
hemia. He was headed for the corner 
saloon, to get a bottle of near-beer, 
when he met her. 

At her cordial solicitation, he passed 
up the near-beer and accompanied her 
to her studio, a dingy hall room on the 
fourth floor of a dilapidated Christo- 
pher Street house. There he absorbed 
her philosophy of freedom, her blond 
loveliness, and her childlike insouciance. 
She listened attentively while he told 
her of his troubles. 

“And you appeal to me as such a 
noble man,” she commiserated, strok- 
ing the hair from his perspiring brow. 

After that, S. Abednego felt much 
better, and didn’t care half so much 
about the nascent intimacy of De 
Levinsky and Miss Hathaway, née his 
wife. Of course, Arnice would be at 
the housewarming. 

Buster left her to dress for the oc- 
casion, and, meanwhile, wandered into 
the grasp of a polite handbook man 
who did business in the neighborhood, 
and who knew more about horse racing 
than the kings who invented the sport. 
And in his abandon of the moment, 
S. Abednego backed every.tip to the 
limit of his means. Then he went 
home, also to dress for the housewarm- 
ing. 

It may be stated to his credit that 
Marcelle had overlooked nothing, from 
a strictly bohemian viewpoint, to make 
the party a great success. It started 
early and ended early—the following 
morning. The candles dripped and 
flickered, the fireplace sputtered and 
flared, the incense reeked, the fumes 
of alcohol and cigarettes and perfume 
contributed to somnolence, if not com- 


plete anesthesia. And the devotees, the 
callow young and the foolish middle- — 
aged, sprawled on the floor, on cushions _ 


and newspapers, and declared them- 


selves supremely happy. They danced 
to the phonograph, sang to the grand 
piano, and basked in the freedom of 
the “love” which pleases the chameleons 
of bohemia. 

Buster, just before he reached the 
end of things, was conscious of several 
more or less important matters, that 
Marcelle was making a fool of him- 
self, that his friend, Changer, seemed 
disgusted with the party, and, before 
leaving, suggested he look him up in a 
day or two, that Henri de Levinski was 
entirely too attentive to Mrs. Buster, 
but that it was very soothing to have 
Arnice Artegnon Browne stroke his 
hair, and, occasionally, brush her soft 
lips across his fevered forehead. Every- 
thing else was as a misty dream. 

It was at four o’clock on the after- 
noon following the housewarming that 
S. Abednego was awakened by a vio- 
lent pounding on the door. To his 
dazed surprise, he found that he was 
alone, and had been sleeping with his 
shoes on, his head pillowed on a stack 
of Marcelle’s paintings in a corner of 
the studio. He arose painfully and 
opened the door. 

“I’m the music-store collector,” pro- 
claimed the visitor. “Boss says you’ve 
got to come across with something on 
the jazz box and the canned Caruso.” 

“Eh—says what?” gasped Buster. 

“Aw, the piano and the phonograph,” 
elucidated the polite collector. “And if 
you don’t come across, he going to take 
‘em back.” 

“Why, I—I bought those instru- 
ments ” Buster paused, as a great 
light began to shine on his fancied bar- 
gain. “How much is due on them?” 

“On the piano, $475, and there’s $90 
still owing on the talking machine; but 
the boss says if you'll pay him $25———” 
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“No, but——” 

“Then come around to-morrow at 
this time, and you can take anything 
here you want.” 

Whereupon Buster slammed the door 
and sat down to think. And the 
thoughts which came were not any too 
cheerful. 

In the first place, Buster had a head- 
ache, and was rapidly approaching a 
heartache. He wondered where his 
wife had gone. He wondered why 
Arnice had deserted him. He won- 
dered what had become of Marcelle. 
He remembered his bets on the races, 
and wondered how much he had won. 
That, at least, was a comforting 
thought. He would go out and inter- 
rogate the handbook man. 

“Bad day for favorites,” the hcrse- 
racing gentleman told him. “Pretty 
rotten, old man, but they all lost for 
you. Every one of those ponies you 
backed must have sprained an ankle 
before he started. But for to-morrow, 
I’ve got 

“Well, I hope you sprain an ankle 
before you get rid of it,’ growled Bus- 
ter as he hastened away. 

He was pained to learn from Village 
gossip, a few minutes later, that Mar- 
celle and Arnice Artegnon Browne had 
eloped to Chicago, and that his wife was 
having tea with De Levinski in the 
grill of the Hotel Preveert. 

Then, sadly, he sat down on a bench 
in Washington Square and counted the 
remnant of his quondam fortune of 
$1,869.72. It had dwindled to the dis- 
tressing sum of $127.56. His one 
cheering hope lay in Changer, who had 
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~ “Say!” snapped Buster. “You can’t suggested he might have “something 
take ’em out to-night, can you?” 


good” for him. 

After a ten-minute telephone talk 
with Mr. Changer, Mr. Buster was a 
new man. He rushed gayly to the place 
he called home, and, using the top of 
the grand piano for a writing table, in- 
dicted the following terse note to his 
wife: 

My Dear Miss HatHaway: My good 
friend, Mr. Changer, has been kind enough 
to offer me the best job of my life. He is 
opening a string of dyeing and cleaning 
establishments, and wants to engage one of 
my literary attainments as his advertising 
and general publicity manager. 

Fine finish for a would-be great Amer- 
ican novelist, writing such ads as “Be Clean 
Before You Dye.” However, the salary is 
seventy-five dollars in real money, payable 
every week. His one condition is that I 
“cut out that damned, cheap bohemia” and 
live in some clean suburban place, where 
“you can get the fever out of your system 
and evolve some worth-while ideas.” 

I’m for it. Ergo, I’m going back to the 
hotel for a day or two, until I get suitably 
placed. If your artistic career will free 
you, you are welcome, as always, to share 
my lot. Yours for better, S A,B. 


Buster had a miserable, lonely dinner 
that night, then took his gloomy 
thoughts to his cheerless hotel room. 

About nine o’clock the door was 
thrust open unceremoniously, and an 
excited little woman flung herself hys- 
terically into his willing arms. 

“Oh, Abe!” she cried. “I’m glad— 
so, so glad! And we'll go to-morrow 
and find a little cottage, just like we 
had back home, and in the evenings 
we'll have dinner, and I'll sing, just 
for you, and you'll read to me, like 
you used to do, and “ 

“They won’t be stories on bohemia,” 
said Buster with finality. 
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The strange story of Johns J. Savage, who put his affairs in order 
and was decently ‘‘drowned by accident’’ from the deck of a liner. 


HAT was the way in which Johns 
J. Savage’s estate had been ar- 
ranged. I found it so when 
I had qualified as executor under his 
will. There was not a loose end in 
all his many-sided business; everything 
was squared, completed, definitely 
placed. Even his desk, when it was 
my province to open and go through 
it, was in precise form; there was not 
a letter too many, none dealing with 
anything except business; there was 
not a letter lacking, nothing to hunt, 
nor to perplex—each detail was driven 
home and clenched; papers lay at right 
angles, pens paralleled side by side; 
blotters had no left-over scrawls. It 
gave me an uncanny feeling. Could 
any man be so orderly if he were not 
planning for his executor’s comfort? 
But, of course, Johns J. Savage had not 
planned, for he had been drowned by 
accident from the deck of a liner upon 
which he was starting abroad. 

I was both glad and sorry to find I 
had been named as executor; glad, be- 
cause I had known Johns most of his 
life and as intimately, I thought, as any 
man had found it possible to know him; 
sorry, because I could not find reflected 
in the terms of his careful will any 
one of the things which I knew were his 
interests. He had been a faddist, as 
much as a practical man ever is. He 


had founded more than one charity, in- 
augurated more than one enterprise 
which needed money. There were pen- 
sioners who had a right to expect. But 
the will was brief and sharp. The en- 
tire estate, in fee absolute, passed to 
his “beloved wife, Alicia Bert Savage.” 
Every penny of the great fortune was 
hers to do with as she pleased; every 
interest he had made during fifteen 
years of business life was high and dry. 

I had not grown used to the idea even 
after the work was done and my final 
report filed. It was an easy task, no 
complication to be met. I was soon 
through. Alicia Bert Savage had taken 
the reins, and even then, whenever I 
sat relaxed and furnished myself with 
thought, I was apt to reflect upon what 
seemed to me the oddness of the ex- 
tremely decent and in-order manner in 
which Johns had disposed of his prop- 
erty. I knew he had not cared for his 
wife, nor she for him; she had taken 
no part in the piling up of his estate. 
Therefore, I was never out of a puzzle 
to pick at in solitude. 

I happened to be looking at the door 
when Alicia made her appearance at 
Fanny Furbish’s dinner. Fanny always 
crowded her small rooms to suffocation. 
She never had a place to stop in her 
invitation list and those bidden were 
extremely likely to accept because of 
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the value and quantity of the food she 
would produce. 

I had been late, and had just squeezed 
under the edge of a bristling palm for 
a chance to stand. There was really 
no place in the room for all the efful- 
gent beauty of Alicia as she appeared 
at the door. 

I had not seen her in evening dress 
for two years. At my interviews with 
her, which had of necessity been many, 
she had dashed her beauty by the 
raiment of the afflicted. I had heard 
of her gorgeous return into the world, 
but I had not seen it, until the prospect 
of Fanny’s special crab-meat service 
had drawn me out. 

I stared. If there was too much of 
Alicia, as it had always seemed to me, 
it was a splendid superabundancy. The 
shining dullness of her crowded flesh 
never failed to hold the eye, for her 
flesh looked touchable. There was 
nothing of the aloofness of marble 
about it; one could be sure it was warm 
by looking at it. Her eyes were opened 
a bit wider than usual, and her straight 
brows seemed thicker and darker. 
There was a soft fuzziness about the 
upper part of Alicia’s cheeks and ears, 
through which her color came vividly. 
Her shiningly black hair was coiled and 
recoiled in some amazing complexity; 
she had a white flower in it, which 
hung down and touched her shoulder; 
it should have been a red flower to 
really fit the picture, but Alicia had 
not reached reds yet. There was pos- 
itively nothing to hold her black gown 
to her but a string of tiny, hazardous 
jet beads over each arm top. Across 
the edge of her scanty bodice there lay 
a line of glittering stones, defying by 
their size and number any criticism of 
their appropriateness. Alicia had been 
buying stones, I speculated as I looked. 

It was surely no time nor place to 
wonder why Johns had married her. 
But I had a quick vision of the first 

aime I had seen them together shortly 





after he brought her to town. She was 
effulgent then, in an uncaparisoned 
way; older than he by a number of 
years, as tall, heavier. I recalled him 
as he was then; slight, grave as he al- 
ways was, his forehead knitted, as if 
he, too, were wondering what he had 
meant by it. He had not seemed the 
man to marry for soft flesh. I won- 
dered then, and I wonder now, for this 
story is not going to explain, as I have 
no way of finding out. 

I was still looking, watching her 
greeting of friends. She did not smile 
much, accepted the attention paid her 
rather languidly, as far as the women 
were concerned. She leaned slightly 
against the doorframe, and there was 
jostling about her and eagerness to get 
to her. 

I was looking at it when Fanny 
caught at me. Conway Forbes was fol- 
lowing her through the furniture. 

“You dear!” cried Fanny softly but 
with deep earnestness. “Do you mind 
if | tuck you and Conway off at a little 
table in this corner?’ Sections of 
Fanny’s guests often ate from tables 
placed about the rooms. They must. 
The dining room would have fallen 
apart at the idea of holding her usual 
number of people. The overflow folded 
legs and gathered elbows close about 
small tables cramped together. “You 
dear! Do you mind if you sit at this 
left-over place? You see, I didn’t know 
Mrs. Jasper had two guests. It’s 
spoiled all my seating. I have had to 
change the place cards three times, and 
if you and Conway didn’t mind—you’re 
the oldest friends, so I can ask you— 
if you didn’t mind eating alone back 
here, it would help me out amazingly. 
I wanted to put you with Alicia a 

“Heaven forbid,” I edged in piously. 

“And Conway just won’t sit with 
the Allinsons. What was it, Conway, 
that was the matter? And he sug- 
gested that you and he——” 

“Fanny, my dear,” I interrupted, 
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There was really no place 

in the room for all the 

effulgent beauty of Alicia 

as she appeared at the 
door. 


“nothing would suit me better than to 
sit back where I may not be observed 
during the act of mastication. It’s an 
ugly rite. I wonder why we do it in 
public. By all means, put me with Con- 
way. Hullo,” I said to him casually. 
I did not particularly like Conway 
Forbes. 

Just then some one must have taken 
a long breath or something, for a desk 
littered with jangling things toppled, 
and there was a crash, a murmur of 
apologies, and Fanny’s nice voice say- 
ing that it really did not matter at all. 
People edged and contorted, and off at 
the dining-room door there was, at last, 
a man in a white coat with an uplifted 
tray. 

I had quite a lot of room. My faith- 
ful fern fingered out sharply all about 
me, and I saw that I was to enjoy my- 
self, for the table had been juggled 
about for us, and it slid into the niche 
as Fanny’s long experience had known 
it would. I settled and looked across 
its narrow breadth. Conway was set- 
tled, too; the back of a sofa, draped 
with an Oriental thing, sheltered him. 
So we smiled. 
























“The impossible has been achieved,” 
I said. “Every one has been seated and 
the dinner is under way.” 

“And a very good way, of course.” 

“Are you ever as uncomfortable as 
at Fanny’s parties?” 

“Oh, well, it’s delightful—the naiveté 
with which she jams us about and 
makes us like it.” 

“What is your particular dish of 
hers?” It was a brazen remark, but I 
let it go and answered: 

“Crab meat ala Fanny. And yours?” 

“Chicken a la the same.” 

I laughed pleasantly. It was to be 
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a long session, so I might as well be 
agreeable, although, as I have said, I 
did not particularly like Conway Forbes. 
He was forty, round-headed, had pub- 
lished some verse—the sentimental kind 
—and was apt to pose, head on hand 
Then, he talked too much of the things 
he wrote poetry about, life—life and 
sad fate—atmospheric effects—the love 
of women, and such things. 

The first course came gratifyingly. 

“T am sitting just where I can see 
Mrs. Savage,” he remarked. 

“She is good to see.” 

“But she puzzles me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. You see, I knew them both 
so very well. I was Johns’ closest 
friend, I think.” 

Now I had considered myself Johns’ 
closest friend, so I said nothing. 

“You knew them well, too,” said he. 

“T knew him well.” 

“Oh, yes. You were his executor. 


You knew him best in a business way. 


\Now’—he hesitated, leaned over the 
table, and lowered his voice—‘now— 
as his best friend to his legal adviser, 
maybe I dare ask, why did he do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Leave all his property to her.” 

I hoped the glance I gave him was a 
cold one. I think it was. 

“His wife? Why shouldn’t he leave 
his money to her?” 

He leaned farther. 

“You know there was no love be- 
tween them.” 

“Oh, love!” I said _ flippantly. 
“What’s love? They were married.” 

“But why did he marry her?” 

“How do I know? Why does any- 
body marry anybody? Look about at 
your friends, my dear young man. Can 
you figure out in any one case why they 
married? It’s always a wonder.” 

“T don’t think so. Not like this. He 
never cared for her.” 

“Well, that was his business. I don’t 
know anything about it.” 
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“Nor I. But I have speculated.” 

“That doesn’t get you far, does it?” 

“Granted, it does not. I have not 
got far. There are three puzzling ques- 
tions to ask about Johns Savage: why 
he married, why he left his money as 
he did, and—one other.” 

I looked up. His voice was odd. 

“What other ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Let’s take them in order. First, why 
did he marry? We don’t know. Sec- 
ond, why did he leave everything to her, 
knowing as he did”—he pounded the 
table softly with one closed hand and 
I stopped eating to watch him—“know- 
ing as he did all that went on.” 

“Hush,” I said quickly. “Let’s not 
gossip.” 

“Tt is not gossip. It is fact. There 
was Charlie Hanely, there was Gordon, 
there was “a 

“Hush,” I said again. 

“There were others that I knew about 
and Johns knew about.” 

“Apparently he did not.” 

“You know he did, but that he stood 
pat and shielded her. A man might do 
that, ifi—for—well, if the money were 
hers. But not in Johns’ case. I have 
figured it that he realized it as develop- 
ment of the type he had chosen, that 
it was what must be expected from a 
woman with such eyes and manner.” 

“Tt don’t know anything about 
women’s eyes and manner,” I said test- 
ily. ‘But we do no good by discussing 
John’s domestic scheme now.” 

He seemed to be properly silenced. I 
wondered what he had meant by the 
three puzzling things about Johns Sav- 
age. He had mentioned but two—his 
marriage and his disposition of prop- 
erty. What was the other? I looked 
slantingly across at him and he spoke 
as if in answer to what was in my mind, 

“No, we don’t know why he mar- 
ried. We do know, though, that, with 
no semblance of love between them, he 
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forgot all else in providing for her. 
Was it—was it in expiation?” 
“In expiation of what?” I demanded. 


“I think I can tell you. But, first, 
do you want to know the third ques- 
tion in my mind about Johns?” 

I just looked at him. 

“The third question is—is he really 
dead ?” 

I felt the blood rush up from my 
throat, a sudden stoppage of my heart. 
But I was used to being jolted. It was 
my business. In a second, I put down 
my fork and said: 

“You know the story of his death 
as well as I do.” 

“I was not down to see him off the 
night he sailed. You were, I believe.” 

He waited until I spoke. 

“Yes, I was.” 

“You went with him to his state- 
room.” 

“Yes. I did.” 

“He was not seen again. In the 
morning his bags had not been un- 
strapped, he was not on the ship, he 
had gone overboard during the evening 
or night, either by accident or inten- 
tion.” 

I remained silent. 

“Accident or intention,” he repeated. 
“Which did you really think it was, 
Mr. Burrege?” 

He did not wait for me to reply. 
Perhaps I was slow about it. I was 
still feeling crowded inside, foolishly 
so, for these were the words of a 
weaver of phantasies. 

He went on steadily: 

“Not accident. Not if you want to 
be reasonable. Nobody could have 
managed to fall overboard a night like 
that. Intentional. But where is the 
reason? A man does not do that with- 
out a reason, Mr. Burrege. Did you 
figure his reason? Do you say, as the 
rest have whispered, that it was be- 
cause of his wife’s peccadillos; that he 
was tired of shielding her, that he 
wanted to get out from under? That 


he dropped overboard because he had 
borne all he could ?” 

_I had nothing ready to reply, and he 
talked on: 

“I say that such a reason is absurd. 
A man does not commit suicide because 
of his wife, when her affairs have ex- 
tended over a period of fifteen years. 
He is used to them by that time. They 
are old stories. No, my dear Mr. Bur- 
rege, no man commits suicide for an 
old story.” 

I let the guinea hen go by without 
touching it. I was angry at this young 
man, and I was something more than 
angry, something unnamed as yet. 

“T say, Mr. Burrege, that he did not 
disappear by accident. I say it was 
not done because of his wife—not at 
that late day. So, I am wondering 
this: how long was he on board after 
you left him? Did he disappear early 
or late, far out, or close to the city?” 

I met his eyes. He smiled trium- 
phantly, and then leaned quite across 
the table and spoke slowly: 

“Johns’ yacht was in the lower bay 
that night. He was a strong swim- 
mer.” 

“Poof!” I said at once. “Every one 
knows Johns’ yacht was in the bay that 
night ; every one knows he could swim. 
Nothing new there. But for argument 
—grant that it could be done, that he 
wanted to get away, wanted to give 
away his fortune—where is the reason? 
As you are so strong for reasons, my 
dear sir, get one for that.” 

“T have one.” 

I confess I was flustered and glad 
for the interruption of Fanny, who 
came to see how we were getting along. 
She attracted attention to our corner, 
and two or three people turned to look 
and make remarks about our seclusion. 
Conway bowed to some one out of my 
sight, and I wondered, from the steadi- 
ness of his gaze, if it was Alicia. 

There was one thing about Conway; 
he did not pretend that I was not ir 
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were alone. 

“Yes, I have a reason for you. Did 
Johns ever talk to you about his south- 
ern seas’ trip, the time he was interested 
in rubber, or something—wasn’t it rub- 
ber? Did he tell you about weeks that 
he spent among tropical islands down 
there? One, in particular, that looked 
like a silver piece.as it lay on the water, 
so it was called ag 

“Argentia,” I said, and nodded. 

“Yes. You remember that he was 
there a long time? The sand of this 
island was like silver dust, he said; not 
only did its beaches shine like sheets 
of metal, but the trees beyond were— 
I forget what—the leaves were lined 
like our silver poplars, so that when 
the wind turned them over the whole 
island shone, and when the tide was out 
you could hardly look at it from sea.” 

The odd feeling inside me was get- 
ting worse; something tightened in my 
throat. I leaned forward, too, and 
spoke with my tongue untied. 

“Yes, he told me. He met an Eng- 
lishman who had lived there for years. 
Johns went up to his house on the 
mountain. It was a big place, the whole 
clearing roofed with the silvered trees. 
The house itself, once white, had mel- 
lowed in the heat until it was silver, 
too. From the edge of the veranda the 
ground dropped plumb. The bottom 
was not in sight, the trail up went 
through reedy grass, head high, same 
color. One day when it stormed a 
green cloud came down and put the 
reeds flat. The house was in the fog 
of it all day, and when it lifted and all 
was wet, it glittered so that he shaded 
his eyes. The natives called it ‘Argen- 
tia.’ I don’t know the name the books 
have, nor the exact location fa 

I stopped abruptly, because of the 
way he was looking at me. 

“You talk fluently about it,” he said. 
“That’s the place. What else did he 
tell you?” 








terested; he began again as soon as we 





He should have known better than 
to speak to me like that. My mind 
closed all its apertures automatically. 
If Argentia had been around the cor- 
ner and an admission fee charged, I 
could not have spoken of it again. 

“Did he tell you of the girl—the old 
man’s granddaughter ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Story stuff, Conway. There was no 
girl on this island. The old man and 
the silver sand is all there is to this 
story, except the money Johns made.” 

Conway was not eating his salad. 

“There was a girl, and her name was 
Diana. I saw her picture.” 

“What ?” 

“He was telling me one day of Ar- 
gentia. He liked to talk about it, which 
was strange for him. I had noticed the 
difference in him after he came back. 
I am used to noting differences. In 
many ways he was not the same man. 
I don’t know whether you noticed it, 
but I dare say you didn’t.” 

I was impassive. 

“T knew he had grown odd, but that 
day he was—human, and that was 
something Johns never was. While he 
talked, his hands clenched together. I 
knew it was more than rubber. I am 
not a student of human nature for 
nothing, Mr. Burrege, and after I had 
listened to him and watched him and 
wondered what in thunder he had been 
up against, I asked if he had any pic- 
tures of the place. He had some he 
had taken himself—beach, trail, house, 
and that sort of thing—and among them 
was one that he took out of my hand. 
It was of the house, and on the steps 
was a girl. I hardly saw it, but across 
the back, as he turned it over, was 
written, ‘Diana.’ 

“Who's the ladybird? I asked him. 
He said it was the granddaughter, and 
then he talked of other things. But I 
knew. And I knew, too, that if a thing 
like that gets hold of a man like Johns, 
it means something. Most fellows have 
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He had never had 
one, and fires don’t light up and scorch 
a face as his was scorched more than 


a series of loves. 


once in a lifetime. So, I have thought 
about this Diana girl and the disap- 
pearance and all. You may not know 
it, but sometimes love is an elemental 
thing which knows no curb.” 

“Nonsense,” I said sharply. “Book 
life and real life are far apart. Put it 
into your verses, Conway, but don’t tell 
it to me for fact.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m disappointed. 
I thought maybe you—the way in which 
he disappeared—his yacht in the bay, 
and Barlow, its captain, giving up his 
job and going away 

“You mean that he jumped over- 
board at a certain point and hour, was 
picked up by his own craft, pensioned 
Barlow, and found a way to get to the 
silver island?” 






















“Diana!” 


arms. 


He gathered her up in both 
I need not have hurried, for 
they were not seeing me. 


Hé laughed slightly. 

“T suppose I meant something like 
that. I have wanted to talk about this 
to you. I was fond of Johns,” he 
ended, as if I wanted explanation. 

Then he got up slowly, said some- 
thing about not eating sweets, and 
walked away. 

I sat alone. I flattened my apricot 
ice down with my spoon and looked 
at it. 

Why was Conway so-wrought up? 
Why was he wanting to know so much? 
Whatever his reasons, it was not my 
business to add to his knowledge by 
telling of a day that I knew, a day 
when I had been talking with Johns, 
changed, as Conway had said; nervous, 
gripping of hands, troubled of eyes and 
mouth. 

“How old must a man be before he 
ceases to be a fool?” he had asked me. 
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I thought he was questioning some 
new investments, and I was hastening 
to assure him when the doorknob rat- 
tled slightly, the door opened gradually. 
It was after. hours. He looked up 
sharply. 

A girl was clinging to the knob and 
looking at us. She was not a pretty 
girl, young and slight, eyes three or 
four shades of blue, but set too far 
apart. She had a dark, short skirt and 
stocky shoes under it, a hat tilted back, 
and a lot of anxious lines across her 
forehead. Not much of a girl to look 
at, even as the lines cleared away and 
red ran up from her throat clear to 
her eyes, making her look very alive. 
But not so much of a girl. I looked 
at Johns. Johns! Wasit? I had often 
likened him to a priest, an ascetic. Not 
then! His eyes were afire, his head 
was up, and I did not know at all what 
the emotion was that tanged the one 
word he said. 

“Diana!” That was it. 

He sprang across the room. He 
gathered her up in both arms, so that 
her feet left the floor. I took the papers 
and made haste to get around the table 
and away. I need not have hurried, 
for they were not seeing me, although 
he had spoken only the one word and 
she had said only one word, too. Her 
word was, “Forever,” and in it was that 
strange note like his, which I could not 
place. 

He did not speak of it afterward, and 
I never saw her again. A few days 
later he told me he was going abroad 
on a business trip. I helped him clear 
up some oustanding matters and went 
down to the.boat with him because he 
asked me. Alicia was not down. He 
showed me his stateroom and laughed 
like a boy. I said he was in great spirits 
and he laughed again and’ slapped my 
shoulder. 

So it was a great shock to me when 
the word came of his accident. 

Was it possible? Had he made up 


to Alicia with all that he had and taken 
freedom? Was there a love strong 
enough to make a man give up fortune, 
friends, country? Was there a love 
strong enough in the heart of a girl 
to share a life into which no clergy 
entered? Conway had said there was. 
But Conway was a sentimentalist. I 
could flout the whole idea but for the 
memory of the grasp in his hand, the 
shine in his eyes that night when I 
left him. The hand grasp had life— 
life at its best, and strength that would 
chance anything. The shine in the 
eyes—well, it was more than a good-by 
to a stodgy old friend. Good God! I 
hoped it was true! I hoped with all 
my poor old soul that idiot Conway 
knew what he was talking about! 

Fanny rustled around by me. 

“Come on,” she cried. “Come out 
and see people. Where’s Conway? Oh, 
there he is with Alicia. Do you know, 
I hear he’s really attentive to her. 
Wouldn’t it be fine ifi—and he such a 
friend of Johns and all? It would be 
quite the decent and in-order things, 
if they should make it up together, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Quite so,” I rejoined. 

“For he needs money, poor Conway.” 

“Verse makers do,” I replied. 

I came home. No, I don’t believe 
it at all. It’s absurd! But that hand- 
clasp and those eyes did not belong to 
a man who saw the end of life! And 
anything can be managed with money. 

The thought grows and I find myself 
smiling. But why could he not let me 
know, though I could hardly expect 
him to drop a post card? It’s a safe 
bet that Conway won’t talk; he just 
wanted to see how much I knew. 
Funny world. I have not for a long 
time been so comfortable in my mind. 

I could even go to Argentia some 
time, if it is out of the way. I wonder 
if he would like it if I did? I believe 
he would—this new Johns. 
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The Prince and the Pauper 


A Dramatization of Mark Twain’s immortal story, by Amelie Rives. 


N reviving a play which has been off 
the boards for thirty years, and 
which offers a vivid contrast to 

most of the recent stave successes, Wil- 
liam Faversham has veen guilty of orig- 
inality. Originality is often punished 
in the box office. The obvious way to 
run a theater is first to determine which 
play is making the biggest success and 
then to put on another as closely re- 
sembling it as possible. This is the way 
of uninspired mediocrity and of mod- 
erate, but assured, conimercial success. 
Any man with ordinary ability, good 
taste, and reasonable backing may have 
hope of a future this way. 

To be original, however, asks more 
of aman. He must have some inward 
light, some inspiration that tells him 
what people are looking for; he must 
be ready to bet, not on things that are 
assured already, but on his own judg- 
ment and instincts. He must, more- 
over, have sound judgment and sounder 


instincts. Most original things fail. 
They deserve to fail, for they generally 
have little to commend them save their 
originality. 

It is a dangerous game, but it appeals 
to the man who believes in himself and 
in the public. Once in a while it suc- 
ceeds. And when it does succeed, it 
does it brilliantly. Drinkwater’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln” scored one triumph, ar- 
tistically and commercially. And now 
the bell has rung again for this old fairy 
tale of Mark Twain’s, presented in new 
dramatic form. 

“Why did I select ‘The Prince and 
the Pauper?” said Faversham in a re- 
cent interview. ‘The world is dread- 
fully ill, and, as I see it, the best way 
to get out of these moral doldrums is 
to strike for the open seas of adventure, 
where men may rejoice in the high 
spirits of a cause worth dying for. 
Let’s orientate and take a sight on the 
old landmarks in life and art. Let’s 


By Courtesy of William Faversham, and of Lee Shubert, Producer. 
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Mistress Canty (Mary Rehan) Nan Canty (Madeleine King) Tom Canty (Ruth Findlay) 


Mrs. Canty: Angels and archangels protect us! I see two of ye—two of ye—vet the same! 


Two Toms I see—and one is habited in rags—and one is clad in king’s 
vestments—two lads —different, yet the same! 
° 


get back to the things that make for 
manhood. 

“T have always loved the story of 
“The Prince and the Pauper.’ It has 
a universal appeal. I believe that what 
men and women need to-day is the ten- 
der beauty and charm that lies in this 
romance of Mark Twain’s. I believe 
in the effectual power of a character 
like Miles Hendon, the champion of the 
little prince disguised in rags. In the 
closing speech of Miss Rives’ dramatic 


version, the young Edward turns to his 
court and says: ‘My lords and gentle- 
men, while you have trained me to be 
a king, Miles Hendon has taught me to 
be a man.’ Could there be a finer trib- 
ute ?” 

Thus, Mr. Faversham off the stage. 
On the stage, he is no more Mr. Faver- 
sham, but Miles Hendon himself, back 
from the wars, shabby yet gallant, 
swaggering yet kindly and courteous, 
ruined yet carrying with him the airs 
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of optimism. Robbed of his estates in 
Kent by a younger brother, the girl he 
has loved apparently lost forever, Hen- 
don has still humor and sympathy to 
spare for others. Here is a refreshing 
hero who is no egoist, whose high spirits 
are the flower of unselfishness. There 
is a “wild civility” in his rusty clothes, a 
flashing chivalry in his bright rapier. 
The action of 
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are all suggested in the play no less 
than in the story. 

And so, before the curtain goes up, 
we slip back three hundred and seventy 
years or so into history. Henry the 
Eighth, he of the many wives, has about 
outlived his reign and usefulness. He 
has played his part in the Reformation, 
turning church lands into crown lands 





Mark Twain’s ro- 
mance extends 
over weeks or 
months. In this 
play, which was 
written by Amelie 
Rives from an 
earlier dramatic 
version by Abby 
Sage Richardson, 
a day or so suf- 
the 
old tale of the 
double identity, 
but here it is two 
children who look 


fices. It is 


alike, not two 


grown men. 
Mark Twain was 
a man of genius. 
In every work of 
such a man there 
is something writ 
the 
overtones, 
COUeCMES OF 
thought and sen- 
timent that are 
not plainly — set 
forth but have an 
even more haunt- 
ing effect than if 
they were. The 
pitiable evils that 
men do in igno- 
rance, the injus- 
tice of the law, 
the horrors, as 


ten between 
lines, 














well as the glam- 
ours, of the past 


Prince Edward (Ruth Findlay) reproves the guard and tells him to bring 
the boy to his private chamber. 
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“ ong live 


or handing them over to his nobles and 
He 
has done something else no less dis 
turbing. He has turned hundreds of 
small farms into sheep walks. An in 
dustrial revolution has been taking place 


turning the priests out of doors. 


a 1 
in England. Thousands out of em 
ployment and homeless wander the 


roads in bands as highwaymen and beg- 
gars. Merry England is not so merry 
after all. London, compared to a mod- 
ern city, is a small place with a hun- 
dred thousand or so inhabitants. And 
yet the problem of overcrowding seems 
to have been even worse then than it is 
now, the housing problem even more 
acute. Surely no tenement 
could offer a more sordid, narrow, 
and unwholesome dwelling than Tom 
Canty’s house in Offal Court. Here 
Tom Canty, with a fond mother and 
sister and a brutal father, lived 


modern 


has 


most of his thirteen years, an imagina- 
tive, gentle, intelligent being, flowering 
in the midst of indescribable squalor, 
picking up an education from one of 
the poor priests whom the royal Henry, 
following his quarrel with the pope, 
Tom 


has turned out into the world 


the king!” 


was born on the same day as Henry’s 
son, who is to be the boy king, Edward 
the Sixth. The 
s in his imagination, and so his 
mind plays with this idea of himself 
and the little prince—and sometimes he 
pretends that he is the prince himself. 
But let the curtain go up, and let us 
see his home in Offal Court. 

A bare, squalid room with a window 
and door opening on a narrow alley 
without. John Canty, a dark, ruthanly 
type, given to drink and oaths and 
blows, is arguing with his wife and 
their daughter Nan. Tom should be 
home and is not. Mrs. Canty is plead- 
ing with her man, hoping to save the 
boy a beating on his return. 

Mrs. Canty: He’s gone 
baker’s for a loaf, husband. 
back straightway. 

Canty: To the baker’s, say you? 
He’ll be at his old tricks by the way— 
playing prince to the neighborhood, I'll 
warrant him! 

Nan: And I’m sure if any one could 
play prince, it’s Tom. Wasn’t he born 
on the same day as Prince Edward, and 
doesn’t he get a bright shilling and a 


oniv pieasure the child 
has 1 


to the 
He’ll be 
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new jerkin every first of October for 
being born on that day? And isn’t he 
the handsomest boy in all Offal Court? 
And so full of sense! [Father Andrews, 
who once saw the prince close at hand, 
says that Tom is his living image were 
he but dressed in clothes like the prince. 

Canty: Curse Father Andrews! 

Mrs. Canty: Don’t be hard on the 
poor priest. He has been a rare friend 
to Tom. And he taught him the blessed 
reading, and to write, and his Latin, as 
well. 

Canty: Curse 
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fore young Tom Canty and others fol- 
lowing, cheering and hailing him as 
Prince Tom. Tom, a fair, straight, 
slender boy in rags, dismisses them at 
the door and turns to find his mother 
in tears. Both she and Nan hurry to- 
ward him and urge him to run for his 
life. They ask him if he has brought 
the bread. He has given it away to the 
boys who were so hungry. Their terror 
increases. Mrs. Canty, who is a psychic, 
goes into a sort of trance. She stares 
at Tom’s palm and his face with strange 
eyes and speaks in 





him for that all 
the more, teaching 
the brat stuff to set 
him above his own 
<in and his lawful 
fathert Bo f 
write? Do / read? 
Do / look as if | 
knew the Latin or 
any beastly tongue 
of that sort? I'll 
to the baker’s and 
find him. 

Mrs. CANTY: 
Oh, I pray you, do 
not beat him! Let 
him go this time. 
He shall play 
prince no more. 

Canre: P11 
prince him! I'll 
teach him how | 
can write in blue 
ink on his skin, the 
lazy dog—see if I 
don’t! (He rushes 
Cut. ) 

Presently, from 
the opposite direc- 
tion, comes a 
shouting, and 
finally a group of 
boys bearing 
stripped willow 
wands, some walk- 
ing backward be- 








The Princess Elizabeth (Clare Eames). 


a strange voice. 


Mrs. CANTY: 
Angels and arch- 


angels protect us! 
1 see two of ye— 
two of ye—yet the 


same! Two Toms 
] see—and one is 
habited in rags— 


and one is clad in 
king’s vestments— 
two lads—differ- 
ent, yet the same! 

Tom is fright- 
ened and ready to 
go. He offers his 
inother a little sil- 
ver which 
Father Andrews 
has given him and 
is pressing it upon 


cross 


her when his 
father appears, a 
sinister figure of 


drunken and mur- 
derous. savagery. 
He strikes at Nan 
and prepares to 
give his little son a 
beating. Mrs. 
Canty, still in a 
trance, confronts 
him. 

Mrs. CANTY: 
I see a rope about 
your neck, the 
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Miles Hendon (William Faversham). 
aangman’s knot below your ear—a 


noose, a hangman’s noose, around your 
neck. I see it, I see it!” 

Hugh, a friend of Canty’s, enters the 
room. 

Hucu: Canty, the beaks are after 
you. The constables are on your track. 
The priest is dead. You killed him. 
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Mrs. CANtTy her 


(continuing in 
trance): The hangman’s noose is round 


your neck! Get down into this trap 
ere the hangman’s trap gape for you! 
Canty is frightened out of his 
drunken ferocity. He releases Tom and 
opens a trapdoor in the floor. 
Canty: I'll go straight to the rogues’ 

















Mistress Margery Mallow (Harda Daube). 
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The little king falls back, 


nest in Southwark. Pack duds 
and meet me there. 

He disappears and the trapdoor closes 
above him. For the time being at least, 
Tom is saved. 

This little picture of sordid poverty, 
of youthful aspiration, of heavy bru- 
tality, is a glimpse at side of 
sixteenth-century England—the uglier 


your 


one 


side. 
The curtain rises again upon the 
pageantry and color of the court. We 


see the gardens of the Palace of West- 
minster, the iron gates, and the far view 
beyond them. Here are armed senti- 
nels and ladies of the court, Elizabeth, 
young Edward’s sister, some day to be 
the great queen, and Margery, the lady- 
in-waiting, who loves the lost Miles 
Hendon. The king is far gone in his 


fainting. 


last illness, and no one may see him, 
but here is young Prince Edward, fenc- 
ing with Seymour. There is the noise 
of a rabble of boys outside the gates 
and the voices of the guards who dis 
perse them. A guard strikes at one of 
the boys. Edward checks him and tells 
him to bring the boy to his private 
chamber. He withdraws, and Ralph 
Hendon, the brother of the absent 
Miles, a smirking, artificial fop, is left 
alone with Margery. 
be kind to him. 

Marcery: Why should I be kind to 
you? You, that murdered your brother, 
Miles Hendon! Did you not murder 
him and slip into his shoon? 

RALPH: No, indeed, verily. He dicd 
of a curst Saracen sickness in Tripoli. 

Marcery: Why, then, would you 


He begs her to 
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The king knights Miles Hendon. 


suffer none to look upon his corse when 
he was in his coffin? 

RaLtpH: La! Do not ask me. 

Marcery: Can you not answer? 

Rate: An’ you will have it, take it. 
A long voyage had he come in his coffin, 
mistress, even from far Tripoli. (He 
shrugs his shoulders meaningly and 
Speaks a word or two in Latin. Mar- 
GERY exits, followed by RALPH.) 

A moment later Edward, the prince, 
appears, transformed, clad in the rags 
of poor Tom Canty. He is enjoying 
the freedom of these strange garments 


when one of the guards sees him and 
takes himefor the ragged boy. He 
mocks the guard, fights with him, and 
is finally thrown out of the gates. The 
resemblance between the prince and the 
pauper has deceived the guard, as it 
deceives every one else in the play. 
And now the prince is thrown out in 
rags into a world much more cruel, 
brutal, harsh, superstitious, and stupid 
than anything we know. 

Meanwhile, news comes that the king 
is dying, and a little later the still more 
alarming news that the young prince 
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seems to have lost his mind and sits 
cowering in a corner of his private 
chamber, which he cannot be induced to 
leave. Of course it is Tom Canty, 
dressed in the clothes of royalty, who 
cowers and is afraid, and not without 
reason. Finally he steps forth, a pit- 
eous figure of fright. He drops on his 
knees before the Princess Elizabeth, 
begging her  pro- 
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tors. Miles Hendon, who has just re- 
turned from Tripoli, and is living in 
lodgings near by, watches him from a 
window. 

Epwarp: I am the prince! Down 
on your knees and do reverence to my 
sacred person. 

He is beating off the boys when Hen- 
don appears. He carries a drawn ra- 





tection, and she in 
a burst of real 
affection tries to 
raise him to his 
feet. The [Earl of 
Hertford appears. 


HertForD: The 
king is dead. 
Tom CAntTy: 


What king ? 
Hertford salutes 
him as_ the 
king. 
HertTForD: Your 
sacred majesty, my 


new 


liege, Edward the 
Sixth, King of 
England. 

ALL: God save 
the king! 

And now, with 


Tom Canty on the 
throne and Ed- 


ward Tudor in 
rags, the scene 
shifts. We see a 


dark street of old 
London, gloomy 
and bizarre. Hugh 
and others of John 
Canty’ gang 
slouch past. Fi- 
nally the prince 
appears, sur- 
rounded by a hoot- 
ing mob of boys. 
Edward has the 
Tudor courage and 

















fights gallantly 


: . Mad Anthony 
with his tormen- 


(Cecil Yapp) and the young king, in the old barn 


at Southwark. 
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pier which gleams like silver. The gang 


of hoodlums shrink back before its 
menacing point. ; 
HeENpDON: Bravissimo! Miles Hen- 


don’s with you. The odds be evener 
now. Come on! Come on! 

But Hugh and others of Canty’s 
friends who have joined the boys do 
not like the sight of the naked steel 
point which seems to be pointing every- 
where at once. 

Epwarp (deeply 
thank you. 


moved): Sir, | 


I'll ne’er forget you. 
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HeNnpon: Why set on this lad? 
HuGu: He saith he be the king’s son. 


He saith he is Prince Edward. It is 
treason, 

Hendon turns questioningly to the 
boy in rags. 

lspWARD: | am Prince Edward. 

Hendon scatters coins among the 


boys. 
EDWARD: 
reward you. 
Henpon: By the crown of Malta, 
under which | fought two years at 
Tripoli, an you be 


The king, my father, shall 





a ~——<_" 
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not the Prince of 
England, you are 
certainly the Prince 
of Gratitude! 

John Canty ap- 
pears and tries to 
seize the boy, but 
Hendon hits him 
with the flat of his 
sword and drives 
him about the stage 
with the point. 
Tom’s mother and 
sister join the 
group and_ recog- 
nize the boy, but 
Edward _ drives 
them off. 

EpwarD: I am 
your liege prince. 

A Crowpb 
CirTizENS = (shout- 
ing): Long live the 
king! The king is 
dead. Long live 
our boy king, Ed- 
ward the Sixth! 

HENDON (turn- 
ing to the ragged 
boy, to whom the 
cries are a cruel 
mockery): Where 


OF 








Hendon and the little king become great friends. 





1 is your home? 
j EDWARD: You 
: J are a good fellow 
and a_ gentleman 
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born, I am sure of 
that. Take me to 
the palace. You 
will be well re- 
warded there. | 
am Edward, the 
Prince of Wales. 
Also, I fear I am 
the King of Eng- 
land, if it be true 
that my father is 
dead. 

HeENDoN: Hush, 
hush, boy! Your 
madness is of a 
sort that may put 
both our necks in 
danger. Hush! 
But, mad or not 
mad, you shall find 
a friend in me. 

The little king 
falls back, fainting. 
Hendon gathers 














him up in_ his 
strong arms and 
carries him into 
the house. Hugh 
and Canty watch 
them from the 


background. 

Within the house, in the plain lodg- 
ings of Miles Hendon, the king re- 
covers consciousness and complains of 
a strange, hollow feeling. Hendon de- 
cides that in a common person, not a 
king, this hollow feeling would be 
known as hunger, and sets out a sup- 
per. But there is more trouble 
Hendon. The king must wash and 
Hendon must hold the basin for him. 
When the king eats, Hendon must not 
sit down, but must wait upon him. In 
a whimsical, tolerant humor, poor Hen- 
don indulges the strange vagaries of 
this mad boy. Misfortune has not 
hardened his heart or spoiled ‘his good 
spirits. He and the king fall into a 
conversation and Hendon tells his story. 
His brother Ralph has robbed him of 


for 





Tom Canty is appalled at the list of household expenses and the fact 
that the King of England is in debt. 


his estates and proclaimed that he has 
died of the fever in Tripoli. A coffin, 
supposed to contain his body, has been 
sent home. His sweetheart, Margery, 
is a ward of the king and a lady-in- 
waiting at court. Ralph hopes to marry 
her. And in the meantime Miles Hen- 
don is landless and without standing, 
unable to persuade any one that he is 
not an impostor. He and the little king 
become great friends. They fence to- 
gether. The king promises to right 
Hendon’s wrongs. He knights him, and 
finally, at Hendon’s request, gives him 
the right to sit in his presence. Miles 
Hendon has the right way with chil- 
dren, which is to take them seriously, 
not to mock them, but to treat them as 
equals. 
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Miles Hendon is startled by Tom Canty’s resemblance to the boy he has befriended. 


Finally the king calls for pen, ink, 
and paper, and writes a letter to the 
lord Chancellor which he asks Hendon 
to deliver for him. He is tired, and at 
last falls asleep. Hendon tucks him up 
on the couch in his room and, noticing 
the thin rags that cover him, decides 
to take some of the little money he has 
left to buy him new clothes. 
has he left the room on this errand 
when Hugh appears. He wakes the 
king and urges him to go with him, 
telling him that his friend Hendon has 
been wounded in a street fight and has 
sent for him. The king, concerned 
about the plight of his new friend, goes 
out’ with Hugh. Edward Tudor is in 
the hands of his enemies. 


Scarcely 


And now we are to get still another 
scene out of the old England into which 
Shakespeare was born, the rough, the 
brutal, the picturesque England. The 
curtain goes up on a thieves’ den in 
Southwark. It is a huge old barn, the 
loft and the stairs leading up to it 
plainly visible, with a break in the roof 
of the loft, through which one may 
see the sky. This is the place where 
Nan and Mrs. Canty are to meet John, 
and in this barn Seymour and the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who have been riding in 
the country, have taken refuge from a 
shower. They are about to leave when 
Mrs. Canty offers.to tell their fortunes. 
Looking at Elizabeth’s hand, she falls 

















into her usual 
trance. 

Mrs. CANTY: 
Long life, great 
riches, great 
power—you have 
known prison 
bars and rightful 
hopes denied. A 
light gathers! A 
crown! You will 
be queen! (She 
takes the hand of 
SEYMOUR and 
speaks again.) 
Two hearts! A 
man in scarlet! 
The _ headsman, 
with his ax! 

Seymour is an- 
gry and is threat- 
ening the woman, 
promising to send 
officers to inves- 
tigate the den, 
when Hugh en- 
ters with the lit- 
tle. prince. The 
ragged Edward 
rushes to I[liza- 
beth, calling her 
sister. Mrs. 
Canty draws him 
back while Sey- 


Edward 
Tudor 
back on 
the throne. 
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mour urges the prin- 
cess to go. The 
shrewd Elizabeth is 
troubled in her 
mind. She sees the 
resemblance this 
waif bears to the 
king. She remem- 
bers the strange 
madness which af- 
flicted the little king 
that morning at 
Westminster. She 
finally departs, 
promising to have 
the matter searched 
to the core. 
John Canty en- 
\ ters, accompanied 
by Mad An- 
thony, a_ gro- 
tesque, horrible 
figure of human 
misery, gray- 
haired, and 
ragged. 
Cok. wT y 
(mocking 
Map An- 
HONY): 
My brat is 
no mad- 
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der than you are! 
king ! 

Map AntHony: Laugh, Canty, 
laugh! Once I, too, could laugh. Now 
I can only drink to drown sorrow. I 
had a farm of my own once—had a 
merry wife and two pretty chicks. 
drink to ’em, coves, as I do! They’re 
in heaven now, for the King of Eng- 
land has seized our farm to make a 
royal sheep walk and we are driven out 
to beg. Then they beat my wife for 
begging—at the cart’s tail—till she fell 
dead. Drink to the just laws that beat 
an honest lass to death because she 
could not starve meekly! 

There are groans from a motley 
crowd of thieves and beggars who have 
gathered in the old barn. They pass 
cans around and drink, Anthony deep- 
est of all. 

Map ANTHONY (continuing) : When 
I went begging, the law cropped off my 
ears; and when I begged still, they 
branded me. Drink to the king’s good 
law which made me beggar, then slave, 
and last, what I am now, a drunken 
rogue! Drink to the king’s fair, leaf- 
less tree, the gallows, whereon I shall 
one day hang! 

EDWARD (interrupting him, royally) : 
No, you shall not hang. An there be 
such cruel laws, I will end them. I 
am your king—I am Edward of Eng- 
land. 


He thinks he is 


Canty rushes at the boy in brutal 
fury, and would kill him were it not 
for the intervention of some of the 
women. The crowd of thieves sur- 
round the boy, mocking him, finally set- 
ting him on a barrel with a stick for 
a scepter and a wisp of straw for a 
crown. 

Epwarp: Poor, ignorant souls! I 
think upon your wrongs, not upon your 
insults. One who is as far above me 
as the sun is above this dark earth was 
used as you are using me." Yet he 
forgave them, as I forgive you, poor, 
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unhappy ones that know not what you 
do. 

They draw away from him, leaving 
the barn. Edward is left alone with 
Mad Anthony. He tells Anthony he 
is the true son of Henry the Eighth, 
swearing it by the host of heaven. 

Map AntHuony: Then, by the host 
of hell, I swear ye had better not been 
born! Make your peace with God, son 
of Henry! 

He strikes Edward and the boy falls 
senseless. Anthony binds and gags him, 
and has just carried him up the rickety 
stairs to the loft when Hendon bursts 
in the door. 

Anthony, with a madman’s cunning, 
tells Hendon that the boy he seeks is 
not there. He has almost persuaded 
him when the boy sobs from the loft 
above. Almost at the same instant the 
crew of return, 
Hendon. 

Miles Hendon is at bay, fighting for 
his life. His sword flashes here and 
there, drawing a charmed circle about 
him, but the thieves press in closer and 
closer, afraid of his deadly rapier but 
determined on his death. Meanwhile 
the prince breaks free from his bonds 
in the loft above and drops out through 
the opening in the roof. He returns 
with a body of soldiers just in time to 
save his friend. Mad Anthony, from 
the stairs to the loft, has leaped upon 
Hendon’s back and borne him to the 
ground. Hendon has been bound and 
is about to be hanged when the prince 
and the soldiers he has found burst into 
the barn. All the outlaws are placed 
under arrest. 

In the meantime, the real Tom Canty 
has recovered from his fears and recon- 
ciled himself somewhat to the position 
of King of England, a position which 
he does not altogether enjoy. We see 


thieves surrounding 


him in a hall in the palace of West- 
minster, appalled at the list of house- 
hold expenses and the fact that the 
He puzzles 


King of England is in debt. 
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Hendon 


The king gives 


title and estates, and confirms his right to sit in the 


royal presence. 


his advisers by his ignorance as to the 
whereabouts of the great seal which 
the real prince had in his possession. 
tle has just bestowed the hand of Mar- 
gery on Ralph Hendon when the noise 
of a tumult outside attracts his atten- 


tion. A witch is about to be burned 
by the mob. Tom, exercising his kingly 
prerogative, orders her brought before 
him. The woman is his mother. 
Almost at the same instant, Hendon 
is admitted, bearing the letter from the 
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real king. The handwriting is recog- 
nized, and when Miles Hendon de- 
scribes where the king has hidden the 
great seal, the chancellor is convinced 
that Tom Canty is just plain Tom 
Canty, and that Edward Tudor is King 
of England. 

The story is almost at the end. The 
king is back upon the throne, the pauper 
kneeling as a suppliant before him. 
Miles and his sweetheart are reunited, 
and Ralph is banished from England. 
The king gives Hendon title and es- 
tates, and confirms his right to sit in 
the royal presence. Tom Canty and 
his mother and sister are to be pro- 
vided for. One feels that little Ed- 
ward will be a better king for his ad- 
venture. 

To give any adequate idea of the 
color, the feeling, the movement of the 
performance is difficult. It has, in its 
court scenes, the convincing and stirring 
pageantry of one of Shakespeare’s his- 
tories. Moreover, Mark Twain’s novel 
has not suffered in the dramatization. 
The spirit of the book has been carried 
over into the play—the gallantry, the 
humor, the sweet and human wisdom. 
Miles Hendon is that rare, rare thing 
in romance, a hero who is actually lov- 
able. His gallantry, his cheerfulness, 
his tenderness, and, above all, his mis 
fortunes, cast a glamour about him. 
The production as a whole is memor- 
able and significant. 

It is at once the glory and the de- 
spair of the theater that it can be all 
things to all men. One generation jas 
seen it pass through various metamor- 
phoses, not all of them lovely. The old 
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comedy and melodrama of trite situa- 
tion and hackneyed cliché faded out be- 
fore the dank realism of Ibsen. Barrie 
and Shaw helped to make it a pleasanter 
place, but on the whole, for a long time, 
the tendency seemed to be toward the 
disagreeable. Camilles and Mrs. Tan- 
querays, eternal triangles, problem 
plays, and finally plays of out-and-out 
crime made the atmosphere more and 
more grim and earthy. Recently we 
have been coming back to the sane joy 
of things. Realism was an arresting 
novelty, unpleasant frankness startled 
us into attention, but neither kept their 
promise of better things. It looks as 
if the sun were beginning to shine out 
again, and this performance of Faver- 
sham and his company is one of the 
brightest of its rays. 

Romance, as well as realism, may give 
us food for thought. It is not easy to 
forget Tom Canty and the little prince. 
Somehow it seems as if it all must have 
happened. Anyway, it should 
happened. 


have 


What did Mark Twain set down as 
an introduction to his “tale for young 
people of all ages?” 

“T will set down a tale as it was told 
to me by one who had it of his father, 
which latter had it of his father, this 
last having in like manner had it of his 
father—and so on, back and still back, 
three hundred and the 
fathers transmitting it to the sons and 
so preserving it. 


years more, 
It may be history, it 
may be only a legend, a tradition. It 
may have happened, it may not have 
happened, but it could have happened.” 





Blue Laws for Girls 


HERE are two ways of looking 
at law. The theory that was 
adopted for many years in this 

country as well as in England, where 
it originated, was that law was for the 
protection of a man’s liberty, for the 
safeguarding of property, and for the 
protection of his right to do what he 
pleased with that property. Crimes 
were against the person and against 
property. They were not crimes be- 
cause they were morally wrong. They 
were crimes because they interfered 
with the peace and liberty of the citi- 
zens of the state. It was the state 
which instituted the suit against the of- 
fender, not the individual. 


The other way of looking at the law 
is that it is enacted to make people 
good and to make them behave for their 


own good. If high-heel shoes are bad 
for a girl’s health, what can be simpler 
than passing a law making it a punish- 
able misdemeanor to wear them? If 
every one would be better in health by 
going to bed at ten o’clock every night 
and immediately turning out the light, 
why waste time trying to persuade peo- 
ple to do the sensible thing when it is 
so much simpler and more direct to 
make them do it? What are the police 
for, anyhow? Some of our Puritan 
forefathers believed in this theory of 
blue laws. Some of them, by no means 
the less respectable ones, did not and 
were not afraid to say so. William 
Bradford, governor of the Plymouth 
Colony, who wrote the still-interesting 
history of the settlement, was among 
the latter. 
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There are two objections to the blue- 
law theory. People have different ideas 
as to what is foolish and a waste of 
time. The lady who stands up for 
hours to hear “Tristan,” and is a wreck 
the next day, thinks that the man with 
the brown derby who shouts himself 
hoarse at a baseball game is a vulgar 
clown and that baseball is a waste of 
time and ought to be suppressed. She 
sees the space given to it in the papers 
and the crowds at the bulletin boards 
and thinks that there ought to be a law 
against it. What the opinion of the 
hoarse man with the brown derby is in 
regard to grand opera we forbear to 
print. This is a magazine for the home. 
And yet they are both good citizens and 
have the vote. The other objection is 
that blue laws are so hard to enforce. 
It would be difficult to make men stop 
baseball. It would be almost impossible 
to stop girls from wearing high heels. 
We had one civil war. Isn’t that 
enough ? 


If you believe there ought to be a 
law preventing girls from dining with 
men, unchaperoned, in cabarets, read 
“Phyllis and the Bright Lights,’ by 
Arthur Tuckerman. If you think girls 
who can’t sing ought to be stopped 
from spending their money on foreign 
music teachers, read “The Tongue-Tied 
Muse,” by Philip Merivale. If you are 
in doubt about blue laws but are sure 
that you like good stories, read “Un- 
dercurrents,” by Katherine Haviland 
Taylor; “The Prescription,’ by Arthur 
Crabb; or “S. Weinstein’s Special,” by 
R. O’Grady. All these things appear 
in the next number of SmITH’s. 


























A brief synopsis of the opening chapters of 


MARGARET PEDLER’S LATEST NOVEL 


The Lamp of Destiny 


WHOLLY charming bit of femininity, Magda Vallincourt, a professional dancer, 
breaks hearts easily and unfeelingly. Her mother, embittered by her hus- 
band’s unjust repudiation of her, had early taught her daughter to take, but never 
to give, affection and love, and this becomes for Magda her code of life. Once, 
as a child, after a severe punishment by her father, Magda had gone to dance the 
ache away in the woods. An artist, Michael Quarrington, at work there, had 
glimpsed her, and was enchanted by her whimsical grace. And, grown to young 
womanhood, though she has never seen Quarrington again, he alone of all the men 
Magda has known stands out—‘Saint Michael,” as she had dubbed him at their 
first meeting. Then, one day, after an accident to her motor car, she is taken by 
her rescuer to his home near by. He recognizes her as the far-famed dancer, the 
Great Wielitzska—Magda uses her mother’s name in her profession. Over the 
teacups he arraigns her unflinchingly for the havoc she has wrought in men’s lives. 
She listens, piqued that he should offer frank denunciation instead of the customary 
male worship. Discussing virtue and its relation to art, he tells her of a little child 
whom he had once seen dancing in the woods, the perfect embodiment, to him, of 
innocence and artistic achievement. Immediately Magda recognizes him as “Saint 
Michael,” but only when she is leaving does she reveal to him that she is his “little 
sprite of the woods.” And in his cry “You! You!” as she drives away, there is 
an infinitude of wistful yearning. 

Arrived at home, Magda tells the story of the accident and rescue to Gillian, 
her companion and chaperon. Gillian, all too aware of the trend of affairs in 
Magda’s life, is greatly disturbed. But her kindly counsel to the girl avails naught. 
A day or two later, as the result of a stormy demonstration of his love for her, 
which Magda resents, she and her accompanist, Antoine Davilof, sever their pro- 
fessional connections. On the opening night of one of Magda’s great successes, 
Lady Arabella, her godmother, entertains a box party. Included in it is Michael 
Quarrington, whom she considers highly eligible as a husband for Magda. That 
night she detects his interest in the girl, and promptly plans a dinner party. 

At this party Michael and Magda have a touching scene together in which she 
pleads with him to believe in her, and he refrains from an open declaration of love 
only with great difficulty. That night Magda receives a note of farewell from Kit 
Raynham, one of her devoted admirers. The papers loudly announce his disap- 
pearance, hinting at the cause of his desperate state. Kit’s mother, broken-hearted, 
calls on Magda, and upbraids her for wrecking her boy’s promising career. 

Several days later, Lady Arabella adds her word of denunciation, yielding 
the final blow when she tells Magda that Quarrington has left England, his only 
word for her being the terse message that “she will understand” why he has gone. 

Troubled in spirit, Magda decides on a quiet summer in the country with Gil- 
lian and the latter’s small son, Coppertop. She engages rooms with a young farmer, 
Dan Storran, and his wife, June, a timid, conscientious girl. Magda’s fascination 
soon ensnares Dan Storran, and his little wife, aware of the situation, is miserable. 
Gillian does her utmost to comfort her, but Magda pursues her ruthless course. 
Then, one day, Davilof appears unexpectedly. Very casually he reports the fact 
that Quarrington has married a Spanish woman, his model. Magda, inwardly 
shaken, maintains her composure. Meanwhile, Davilof, though he does not stay 
long, realizes that Magda is slowly wrecking the little household, and, to strengthen 
his own case against her and urge her to accept him, he tells her his observations. 
Magda is, of course, incensed. Then, to add to her sense of outrage, Storran asks 
her to leave Stockleigh because she is coming between him and his wife. Unable to 
sleep that night, Magda goes to the garden and, inspired by the moonlight, dances. 
Storran, sitting in an obscure corner, brooding, is overcome by her beauty. He 
rushes to her, crushes her in his arms, and madly tells her of his love. 

The next morning, Magda and Gillian and Coppertop leave for London; and 
Storran, after confessing to his wife his mad love for Magda, leaves her—to go 
he knows not where. At Lady Arabella’s country house Magda again meets Quar- 
rington. The report of his marriage had been a mistake. After much persuasion 
she consents to sit for a portrait—a ‘“‘Circe” he proposes to do. 
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The Greatest Novel of the Year 


CHAPTER XXII. 

AGDA glanced from the divan, 
covered with a huge tiger skin, 
to Michael, wheeling his easel 

into place. A week’s hard work on the 
part of the artist had witnessed the com- 
pletion of Lady Arabella’s portrait, and 
to-day he proposed to make some pre- 
liminary sketches for the “Circe.” 

Magda felt oddly nervous and un- 
sure of herself. This last fortnight, 
passed in daily companionship with 
Quarrington, had proved a considerable 
strain. Notwithstanding that she had 
consented to sit for his picture of Circe, 
he had not deviated from the attitude 
which he had apparently determined 
upon from the first moment of her ar- 
rival at “The Hermitage,” an attitude 
of aloof indifference, to which was 
added a bitterness of speech which con- 
tinually thrust at her with its trenchant 
cynicism. 

It was as if he had erected a high 
wall between them which Magda found 
no effort of hers could break down, and 
she was beginning to ask herself whether 
he could ever really have cared for her 
at all. Surely no man who had once 
cared could be so hard, so implacably 
hard! 

And now, alone with him in the big 
room which had been converted into a 
temporary studio, she found herself 


overwhelmed by a feeling of intense self- 
consciousness. 


She felt it would be im- 
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possible to bear the coolly neutral gaze 
of those gray eyes for hours at a time. 
She wished fervently that she had never 
consented to sit for the picture. 

“How do you want me to pose?” she 
inquired at last, endeavoring to speak 
with her usual detachment, and con- 
scious that she was failing miserably. 
“You haven’t told me yet.” 

He laughed a little. 

“I haven't the least intention of tell- 
ing you,” he replied. “ “The Wielitz- 
ska’ doesn’t need’ advice as to how to 
pose.” 

Magda looked at him uncertainly. 

“But you’ve given me no idea of what 
you want,” she protested. “I must have 
some idea to start from!” 

“T want a recumbent Circe,” he 
vouchsafed at last. “Hence the divan. 
Here is the goblet”—he held it out— 
“supposed to contain the fatal potion 
which transformed men into swine. I 
eave the rest to you. You posed very 
successfully for me some years ago, 
without my issuing any stage directions ! 
Afterward, you played the part of a 
youthful Circe, I remember. You 
should,” he went on more caustically, 
“be more experienced now.” 

She flushed under the cool, satirical 
tone. It seemed as if he neglected no op- 
portunity of impressing on her the poor 
estimation in which he held her. Her 
thoughts flew back to a sunlit glade in 
a wood and to the gray-eyed, boyish- 











looking painter who had kissed her and 
called her “Witch child!” 

“You—you were kinder in those 
days,” she said suddenly. She made a 
few steps toward him and stood looking 
up at him, her hands hanging loosely 
clasped in front of her, like a penitent 
schoolgirl. 

“Saint Michael.” At the sound of 
her old childish name for him he winced. 
“Saint Michael, I don’t think I can sit 
for you if—if you’re going to be un- 
kind. I thought I could, but—but,” 
helplessly, ‘I can’t!” 

“Unkind?” he muttered. 

“Yes,” she said desperately. “Since 
I came here you’ve said a good many 
hard things to me. I—I dare say I’ve 
deserved them. But”—smiling up at 
him rather wanly—“it isn’t always easy 
to accept one’s deserts.” She paused, 
then spoke quickly: “Couldn’t we, while 
we're here together, behave like friends? 
Just friends? It’s only for a short 
time.” 

His face had whitened while she was 
speaking. He was silent for a little and 
his hand, grasping the side of the big 
easel, slowly tightened its grip till the 
knuckles showed white like bone. At 
last he answered her. 

“Very well. Friends, then! 
it.” 

Impulsively she held out her hand. 
He took it in his and held it a moment, 
looking down at its slim whiteness. Then 
he bent his head and she felt his lips 
hot against her soft palm. 

A little shaken, she drew away from 
him and moved toward the divan. She 
paused beside it and glanced down re- 
flectively at the goblet she still carried 
in her hand, mentally formulating her 
conception of Circe before she posed. 
An instant later and her voice roused 
Quarrington from the momentary rev- 
erie into which he had fallen. 

“How would this do?” 

He looked up, and as his gaze ab- 
sorbed the picture before him an eager 
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light of pure zsthetic satisfaction leaped 
into his eyes. 

“Hold that!” he exclaimed quickly. 
“Don’t move, please!” And, snatching 
up a stick of charcoal, he began to 
sketch rapidly with swift, sure strokes. 

The pose she had assumed was match- 
less. She was half sitting, half lying 
on the divan, the swathing draperies of 
her tunic outlining the wonderful mod- 
eling of her limbs. The upper part of 
her body, twisting a little from the waist, 
was thrown back as she leaned upon one 
arm, hand pressed palm downward on 
the tiger skin. In her other hand she 
held a golden goblet, proffering the fatal 
draft, and her tilted face with its strange, 
enigmatic smile and narrowed lids held 
all the seductive entreaty and beguile- 
ment, and the deep, cynical knowledge of 
mankind, which are the garnering of 
the Circes of this world. 

At length Quarrington laid down his 
charcoal. 

“It’s a splendid pose,” he said enthu- 
siastically. ‘That sideways bend you’ve 
given to the body—it’s wonderful! But 
can you stand it, do you think? Of 
course, I’ll give you rests as often as I 
can, but even so, it will be a very trying 
pose to hold.” 

Magda sat up, letting her feet slide 
slowly over the edge of the divan. The 
“feet of Aurora” some one had once 
called them—white and arched, with 
rosy-tipped toes curved like the petals of 
a flower. 

“T can hold it for a good while, I 
think,” she answered evasively. 

She did not tell him that even to her 
trained muscles the preservation of this 
particular pose, with its sinuous twist 
of the body, was likely to prove some- 
what of a strain. If the pose was so 


exactly what he wanted for his Circe, 
he should have it, whatever the cost to 
herself. 

And, without knowing it, yielding to 
an impulse which she hardly recognized, 
Magda had taken the first step along the 
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“I didn’t think you wanted to 

marry me at all!” returned Mag- 

da. “I thought you— you dis- 
approved of me too much.” 


”? 


pathway of service and sacrifice trodden 
by those who love. 

“Tt seems as though you were destined 
to be the model of my two ‘turning- 
point’ pictures,” commented Quarring- 
ton some days later, during one of the 
intervals when Magda was taking a 
brief rest. “It was the ‘Repose of Ti- 
tania’ which first established my repu- 
tation, you know.” 

“But this can’t be a ‘turning point, 
objected Magda. “When you've 
reached the top of the pinnacle of fame, 
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so to speak, there isn’t any ‘turning 





point’—unless”—laughing—“you’re go- 
ing to turn round and climb down 
again !” 

“There’s no top to the pinnacle of 
work, of achievement,’ he answered 
quietly. “At least, there shouldn’t be. 
One just goes on, slipping back a bit, 
sometimes, then scrambling on again.” 
His glance returned to the picture and 
Magda watched the ardor of the cre- 
ative artist light itself anew in his eyes. 
“That,” he said nodding toward the can- 
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vas, “is going to be the best bit of work 
I’ve ever done.” 

“What made you—what made you 
choose Circe as the subject?” she asked 
uncertainly. 

His face clouded over. 

“The experience of a friend of 
mine.” 

Magda caught her breath. 

“Not—you don’t mean . 

“Oh, no,’ he said, divining her 
thought, “not the friend of whom you 
know—who loved a dancer! She hurt 
him,” he went on, looking at her sig- 
nificantly, “but she didn’t injure him to 
that extent. Circe turned men into 
swine, you remember. He was too fine 
a character for her to spoil like that.” 

“I’m glad.” Magda spoke very low, 
her head bent. She felt unable to meet 
his eyes. After a short silence she 
asked: “Then what inspired—this pic- 
ture?” 

Was it some woman episode which 
had occurred while he was abroad, which 
had scored those new lines on his face, 
embittering the mouth and implanting 
that sternly sad expression in the gray 
eyes? She must know. At all hazards, 
she must know! 

Quarrington lit a cigarette. 

“It’s not a pretty story,” he remarked 
harshly. 

Magda glanced toward the picture. 
The enchanting, tilted face smiled at her 
from the canvas, faintly derisive. 

“Tell it to me,” was all she said. 

“There’s very little to tell,” he an- 
swered briefly. “There was a man and 
his wife—and another woman. Till the 
latter came along they were absolutely 
happy together, sufficient unto each 
other. The other woman was one of 
the Circe type and she broke the man 
—broke him utterly. I happened to be 
in Paris at the time and he came to see 
me there on his way out to South Amer- 
ica. He’d left his wife, left his work 
—everything! Just quit! Since then I 
believe Frisco has seen more of him than 
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any other place. A man I know ran 
across him there and told me he’d gone 
under—utterly.” 

“And the wife?” 

“Dead,” he replied shortly. ‘“She’d 
no heart to go on living—no wish to. 
She died when their first child was born, 
a few months after her husband had left 
her.” 

Magda uttered a stifled cry of pity, 
but Quarrington seemed not to hear it. 

“That woman—the tertium quid—was 
a twentieth-century Circe.” He paused. 
Then he added with grim conviction: 
“There’s no forgiveness for a woman 
like that!” 

“Ah! Don’t say that!” 

The words broke impulsively from 
Magda’s lips. The recollection of the 
summer she had spent at Stockleigh 
rushed over her accusingly, and she real- 
ized that actually she had come between 
Dan Storran and his wife very much as 
the Circe woman of Michael’s story had 
come between some other husband and 
wife. 

A deep compassion for that unknown 
woman surged up within her. Surely 
her burden of remorse must be almost 
more than she could endure! And 
Magda, to whom penalties and conse- 
quences had hitherto been but very un- 
important factors with which she con- 
cerned herself as little as possible, was 
all at once conscious of an intense thank- 
fulness that she had not been thus pun- 
ished, that she had quitted Stockleigh, 
leaving husband and wife still together. 
Together, they would find the way back 
into each other’s hearts! 

“Don’t say that!” she repeated im- 
ploringly. “It sounds so hard—so re- 
lentless !” 

“T don’t think,” said Michael, with 
a grim laugh, “that it is a case for re- 
lenting. But I oughtn’t to have told 


you about it. After all, neither the hus- 
band nor wife were friends of yours. 
And you’re looking quite upset over it. 
I didn’t imagine,” he went on, regarding 














her with puzzled eyes, “that you were 
so easily moved to sympathy.” 

She looked away. Of late she had 
been puzzled herself at the new and un- 
wonted emotions which stirred her. 

“T don’t think—I used to be,” she said 
at last, uncertainly. 

“Well,” he said quizzically, “please 
don’t take the matter too much to heart 
or you won’t be able to assume the per- 
sonality of Circe again when you've 
rested. I don’t want to paint the picture 
of a model of propriety !” 

It seemed as if he were anxious to 
restore the conversation to a lighter vein, 
and Magda responded gladly. 

“I’m quite rested now. Shall I pose 
again?” she suggested a few minutes 
later. 

Michael assented and, picking up his 
palette, began squeezing out fresh, shin- 
ing little worms of paint on to it while 
Magda reassumed her pose. For a while 
he chatted intermittently, but presently 
he fell silent, becoming more and more 
deeply absorbed in his work. Finally, 
when some remark of hers, repeated a 
second time, still remained unanswered, 
she realized that he had completely for- 
gotten her existence. As far as he was 
concerned she was no longer Magda 
Wielitzska, posing for him, but Circe, 
the enchantress, whose amazing beauty 
he was transferring to his canvas in 
glowing brush strokes. As with all 
genius, the impulse of creative work 
had seized him suddenly and was driv- 
ing him on regardless of everything ex- 
terior to his art. 

Time had ceased to matter to him, and 
Magda, with little nervous pains shoot- 
ing first through one limb, then another, 
was wondering how much longer she 
could maintain the pose. She was de- 
termined not to give in, not to check him 
while that fervor of creation was upon 
him. 

The pain was increasing. She felt as 
if she were being stabbed with red-hot 
knives. Tiny beads of sweat broke out 
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on her forehead and her breath came 
gaspingly between her lips. 

All at once the big easel at which 
Michael was standing receded out of 
sight, and when it reappeared again it 
was quite close to her, swaying and 
nodding like a mandarin. Instinctively 
she put out her hand to steady it, but it 
leaned nearer and nearer, and finally 
gave a huge lurch and swooped down 
on top of her, and the studio and every- 
thing in it faded out of sight. 

The metallic tinkle of the gold goblet 
as it fell from her hand and rolled along 
the floor startled Michael out of his ab- 
sorption. With a sharp exclamation he 
flung down his brush and palette and 
strode hurriedly to the divan. Magda 
was lying half across it in a little crum- 
pled heap, unconscious. 

His first impulse to lift her up was 
arrested by something in her attitude, 
and he stood quite still looking down at 
her, his face suddenly drawn and very 
weary. 

In the limp figure with its upturned 
face and the purple shadows which fa- 
tigue had painted below the closed eye- 
lids there was an irresistible appeal. She 
looked so young, so helpless, and the 
knowledge that she had done this for 
him—forced her limbs into agonized 
subjection until at last conscious endur- 
ance had failed her—moved him inde- 
scribably. 

Surely this was a new Magda! Or 
else he had never known her. Had he 
been too hard—hard to her and pitilessly 
hard to himself—when he had allowed 
the ugly facts of her flirtation with Kit 
Raynham to drive him from her? 

Eighteen months ago! And in all 
those eighteen months no word of gos- 
sip, no lightest breath of scandal against 
her, had reached his ears. Had he been 
merely a self-righteous Pharisee, en- 
forcing the penalty of old sins, bygone 
failings? A grim smile twisted his lips. 
If so, and he had made her suffer, he 
had at least suffered equally himself! 
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He stooped over the prone figure on 
the divan. Lower, lower still, till a ten- 
dril of dark hair that had strayed across 
her forehead quivered beneath his 
breath. Then suddenly he drew back, 
jerking himself upright. Striding 
across the room he rang the bell and, 
when a neat maidservant appeared in 
response, ordered sharply: 

“Bring some brandy—quick! And 
ask Mrs. Grey to come here. Mademoi- 
selle Wielitzska has fainted.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“This is very nice—but it won’t ex- 
actly contribute toward finishing the pic- 
ture!” 

As she spoke Magda leaned back lux- 
uriously against her cushions and 
glanced smilingly across at Michael, 
where he sat with his hand on the tiller 
of the Bella Donna, the little sailing 
yacht which Lady Arabella kept for the 
amusement of her guests rather than for 
her own enjoyment, since she herself 
could rarely be induced to go on board. 

It had been what Magda called a “blue 
day.” The sky overhead was a deep, un- 
broken azure, the dimpling, dancing wa- 
ters of the Solent flinging back a blue 
almost as vivid; and she and Quarring- 
ton had put out from Netherway har- 
bor in the morning and crossed to Cowes. 

Here they had lunched and Magda 
had purchased one or two of the neces- 
sities of life—from a feminine point of 
view—not procurable in the village em- 
poritims at Netherway. Afterward, as 
there was still ample time before they 
need think of returning home, Michael 
had suggested an hour’s run down to- 
ward the Needles. 

The Bella Donna sped gayly before the 
wind, and neither of its occupants, en- 
grossed jin’ conversation, noticed that 
away to windward a bank of sullen cloud 
was creeping forward, slowly, but surely 
eating up the blue of the sky. 

“Of course it will contribute toward 


finishing the picture.” Quarrington an- 
swered Magda’s laughing comment com- 
posedly. “A blow like this will have 
done you all the good in the world, and 
I shan’t have you collapsing on my hands 
again as you did a week ago.” 

“Oh, then you brought me out on hy- 
gienic grounds alone?” derided Magda. 

She was feeling unaccountably happy 
and light-hearted. Since the day when 
she had fainted during the sitting 
Michael seemed to have changed. He 
no longer gave utterance to those sud- 
den, gibing speeches which had so often 
hurt her intolerably. That sense of his 
aloofness, as if a great wall rose between 
them, was gone. Somehow she felt that 
he had drawn nearer to her, and once or 
twice those gray, compelling eyes had 
glowed with a smothered fire which had 
set her heart racing unsteadily within 
her. 

“Haven’t you enjoyed to-day, then?” 
he inquired, responding to her question 
with another. 

“T’ve loved it,” she answered simply. 
“T think if I'd been a man I should have 
chosen to be a sailor.” 

“Then it’s a good thing Heaven saw 
to it that you were a woman. The 
world couldn’t have done without its 
Wielitzska.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Magda answered 
half indifferently, half wistfully. “It’s 
astonishing how little necessary any one 
really is in this world. There’s always 
some one ready to step into your shoes. 
If I were drowned this afternoon the 
Imperial management would soon find 
some one to take my place.” 

“But your friends wouldn't,” he said 
quietly. 

Magda laughed a little uncertainly. 

“Well, I won’t suggest we put them 
to the test, so please take me home 
safely.” 

As she spoke a big drop of rain 
splashed down on to her hand. Then 
another and another. Simultaneously 
she and Michael glanced upward to the 
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sky overhead, startlingly transformed 
from an arch of quivering blue into a 
monotonous expanse of gray across 
which came sweeping drifts of black 
cloud, heavy with storm. 

“By Jove! We're in for it!” muttered 
Quarrington. 

His voice held a sudden gravity. He 
knew the danger of those unexpected 
squalls which trap the unwary in the 
Solent, and inwardly he cursed himself 
for not having observed the swift alter- 
ation in the weather. 

The Bella Donna, too, was by no 
means the safest of craft in which to 
meet rough weather. She was slipping 
along very fast now and Michael’s keen 
glance swept the gray landscape to 
where, at the mouth of the channel, the 
treacherous Needles sentineled the open 
seas. 

“We must bring her round quick!” 
he said sharply, springing up. “Can 
you take the tiller? Do you know how 
to steer?” 

Magda caught the note of urgency in 
his voice. 

“I can do what you tell me,’ 
quietly. 

“Do you know port from starboard ?” 
he asked grimly. 

“Yes. I know that.” 

Even while they had been speaking 
the wind had increased, churning the sea 
into foam-flecked billows which swirled 
and broke only to gather anew. 

It was ticklish work bringing the 
Bella Donna to the wind. Twice she 
refused to come, lurching sickeningly 
as she rolled broadside on to the race 
of the wind-driven waves. The third 
time she heeled over till her canvas al- 
most brushed the surface of the water 
and it seemed as if she must inevitably 
capsize. There was an instant’s ag- 
onized suspense. Then she righted her- 
self, the mainsail bellied out as the boom 
swung over, and the tense moment 
passed. 

“Frightened?” queried Quarrington 
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when he had made. fast the mainsheet. — 
Magda smiled straight into his eyes. 

“No. We almost capsized then, didn’t 
we?” 

“It was a near shave,” he answered 

bluntly. 
- They did not speak much after that. 
They had enough to do to catch the 
wind which seemed to bluster from all 
quarters at once, coming in violent, 
gusty spurts which shook the frail little 
vessel from stem to stern. Time after 
time the waves broke over her bows, 
flooding the deck and drenching them 
both with stinging spray. 

Magda sat very still, maintaining her 
grip of the wet and slippery tiller with 
all the strength of her small, determined 
hands. Her limbs ached with cold. The 
piercing wind and rain seemed to pene- 
trate through her thin summer clothing 
to her very skin. But unwaveringly she 
responded to Michael’s orders as they 
reached her through the bellowing of 
the gale. Her eyes were like stars and 
her lips closed in a scarlet line of cour- 
age. 

“Port your helm! Hard! Hold on!” 

Then the thudding swing of the boom 
as the Bella Donna slewed round on a 
fresh tack. 

The hurly-burly of the storm was be- 
wildering. In the last hour or so the 
entire aspect of things had altered, and 
Magda was conscious of a freakish sense 
of the unreality of it all. With the 
ridiculous inconsequence of thought 
which so often accompanies moments of 
acute anxiety she reflected that Noah 
probably experienced a somewhat sim- 
ilar astonishment when he woke up one 
morning to find that the flood had ac- 
tually begun. 

It seemed as if the storm had reached 
out long arms and drawn the whole 
world of land and sea and sky into its 
turbulent embrace. Driving sheets of 
rain blurred the coast line on either hand, 
while the wind caught up the gray wa- 
ters into tossing, crested billows and 
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The storm of | 
his passion had 
swept through her as the wind 
sweeps through a tree, leaving her 
spent and trembling. 


flung them down again in a smother of 
angry spume. 

Overhead, it screamed through the 
rigging of the little craft like a tor- 
mented devil, tearing at the straining 
canvas with devouring fingers while the 
slender mast groaned beneath its force. 

Suddenly a terrific gust of wind 
seemed to strike the boat like an actual 
blow. Magda saw Michael leap aside, 
and in the same instant came a split- 
ting, shattering report as the mast 
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snapped in half and a tangled mass of 
wood and cordage and canvas fell crash 
on to the deck where he had been stand- 
ing. 

Magda uttered a cry and sprang to 
her feet. For an instant her heart 
seemed to stop beating as she visioned 
him beneath the mass of tackle. Or had 


he been swept off his feet overboard into 
the welter of gray, surging waters which 
clamored round the boat? 

The moment of uncertainty seemed 











Then Michael 


endless, immeasurable. 
appeared, stepping across the wreckage, 


The relief was 
She stretched out 


and came toward her. 
almost unendurable. 
shaking hands. 

“Oh, Michael! 
sobbingly. 

And all at once she was in his arms. 
She felt them close about her, strong as 
steel and tender as love itself. In the 
rocking, helpless boat, with the storm 
beating up around them and death a sud- 
den, imminent hazard, shé had come at 
last into haven. 

An hour later the storm had com- 
pletely died away. It had begun to 
abate in violence almost immediately 
after the breaking of the Bella Donna’s 
mast. It was as if, having wreaked 
its fury and executed all the damage 
possible, short of absolute destruction, 
its lust were satisfied. With the same 
suddenness with which it had arisen it 
sank away, leaving a sulky, sunless sky 
brooding above a sullen sea still heaving 
restlessly with the aftermath of tempest. 

The yacht had drifted gradually out 
of midchannel shoreward, and after one 
or two unsuccessful efforts Quarring- 
ton at last succeeded in casting anchor. 
Then he turned to Magda, who had 
been assisting in the operation, with a 
smile. 

“That’s about all we can do,” he said. 
“We're perfectly helpless till some tug 
or steamer comes along.” 

“Probably they’ll run us down,” she 
suggested. “We're in the fairway, aren’t 
we?” 

““Yes—which is about our best hope of 
getting picked up before night.” Then, 
laying his hand on her arm: “Are you 
very cold and wet?” 

Magda laughed—laughed out of sheer 
happiness. What did being cold mat- 
ter, or wet either, if Michael loved her? 
And she was sure now that he did, 
though there had been but the one mo- 
ment’s brief embrace. Afterward he 


Michael!” she cried 
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had had his hands full endeavoring to 
keep the Bella Donna afloat. 

“I think the wind has blown my 
things dry,” she said. “How about 
you?’ 

“Oh, I’m all right—men’s clothing 
being adapted for use, not ornament! 
But I must find something to wrap you 
up in. We may be here for hours and 
the frock you’re wearing has about as 
much warming capacity as a spider’s 
web.” 

He disappeared below into the tiny, 
single-berthed cabin and presently re- 
turned armed with a couple of blankets, 
one of which he proceeded to wrap 
round Magda’s shoulders, tucking the 
other over her knees where she sat in 
the stern of the boat. 

“T don’t want them both,” she pro- 
tested, resisting. “You take one.” 

There was something rather delight- 
ful in this unconventional comradeship 
of discomfort. 

“You'll obey orders,” replied Michael 
firmly. “Especially as you’re going to 
be my wife so soon.” 

A warm flush dyed her face from 
brow to throat. He regarded her with 
quizzical eyes. Behind their tender 
mockery lurked something else—some- 
thing strong and passionate and imperi- 
ous, momentarily held in leash. But she 
knew it was there, could feel the essen- 
tial, imperative demand of it. 

“Well? Does the prospect alarm 
you?” 

Magda forced herself to meet his 
glance. 

“So soon?” she repeated hesitantly. 

“Yes. As soon as it can be accom- 
plished,” he said triumphantly. 

He seated himself beside her and took 
her in his arms, blankets and all. 

“Did you think I’d be willing to wait ?” 
he said. 

“T didn’t think you wanted to marry 
me at all!” returned Magda, the words 
coming out with a little rush. “I thought 
you—you disapproved of me too much!” 
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His mouth twisted queerly. 

“So I did. I’m scrapping the beliefs 
of half a lifetime because I love you. 
I’ve fought against it—tried not to love 
you—kept away from you! But it was 
stronger than I.” 

“Saint. Michael, I’m glad—glad it was 
stronger!” she. said tremulously, a little 
break in her voice. 

He bent his head and kissed her lips, 
and with the kiss she gave him back she 
surrendered her very self into his keep- 
ing. She felt his arms strained about 
her and the fierce pressure of their clasp 
taught her the exquisite joy of pain 
which is born of love. 

She yielded resistlessly, every fiber 
of her being quiveringly responsive to 
the overwhelming passion of love which 
had at last stormed and broken down 
all barriers—both the man’s will to re- 
sist and her own defenses. 

Somewhere at the back of her con- 
sciousness Diane’s urgent warning: 
“Never give your heart to any man. 
Take everything, but do not gwe!” tin- 
kled feebly like the notes of a worn-out 
instrument. But even had she paused 
to listen to it she would only have 
laughed at it. She knew better. 

Love was the most wonderful thing 
in the world. If it meant anything at 
all, it meant giving. And she was ready 
to give Michael everything she had—to 
surrender body, soul, and spirit, the 
threefold gift which a man demands of 
his mate. 

She drew herself out of his arms and 
slipped to her knees beside him. 

“Saint Michael,” she said, her eyes 
searching his face as she spoke, “do you 
believe in me now?” 

“Believe in you? I don’t know 
whether I believe in you or not. But I 
know I love you! That’s all that mat- 
ters. I love you!” 

“No, no!” She resisted his arms 
which sought to draw her back into em- 
brace. “I want more than that. I’m 
beginning to realize things. There must 






be trust with love. 


Michael, I’m not 
really hard—and selfish, as they say. 
I’ve been foolish and thoughtless, per- 
haps. But I’ve never done any harm. 


Not real harm. I’ve _ never’—she 
laughed a little brokenly—‘“I’ve never 
turned men into swine, Michael. I’ve 
hurt people, sometimes, by letting them 
love me. But,” she went on wistfully, 
“T didn’t know, then! Now—now I 
iknow what love is, I shall be different. 
Quite different. Saint Michael’—she 
leaned nearer to him, her upturned face 
transfigured by a tender, mystic little 
smile—“‘Saint Michael, I know now that 
love is self-surrender.” 

The tremulous sweetness of her, the 
humble submissiveness of her appeal, 
could not but win their way. Michael’s 
lingering disbelief wavered and broke. 
She had been foolish—spoiled and 
thoughtless—but she had never done any 
real harm. Men had loved her, but how 
could it be otherwise? And perhaps, 
after all, they were none the worse for 
having loved her. 

Deliberately Michael flung the past be- 
hind him and with it his last doubt of 
her. He drew her back into his arms, 
against his heart, and their lips met in 
a kiss which held not only love, but 
utter faith and confidence—a pledge for 
all time. 

“Beloved!” he whispered. 
loved!” 


“My be- 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Michael and Magda stood together on 
the deck of the crippled yacht which 
now rocked idly on a quite placid sea. 
Dusk was falling. That first glorious, 
irrecoverable hour when love had come 
into its own was past, and the consid- 
eration of things mundane was forcing 
itself on their notice—more especially 
consideration of their own particular 
plight. 

“Tt looks rather as if we may have to 
spend the night here,” observed Quar- 
rington, his eyes scanning the channel, 
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void of the welcome sight of sail or 
funnel. 

Magda’s brows drew together in a 
little troubled frown. 

“Marraine and Gillian will be fright- 
fully worried and anxious,” she said 
uneasily. It was significant of the grad- 
ual alteration in her outlook that this 
solicitude for others should have rushed 
first of anything to her lips. 

“Yes.” He spoke with a curious ab- 
ruptness. “Besides, that’s not the only 
point. There’s—Mrs. Grundy.” 

Magda shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. 

“Weil, if it’s to come to a choice be- 
tween Mrs. Grundy and Davy Jones, I 


think I should decide to face Mrs. 
Grundy! Besides, people can’t say 
much more—or much worse—things 


about me than they’ve said already.” 

Quarrington frowned moodily. 

“I'd like to kick myself for bringing 
you out to-day and landing you into this 
I can’t stand the idea of people 
gossiping about you.” 

“They've left me very little reputa- 
tion at any time. A little less can’t hurt 
me.” 

His eyes grew stormy. 

“Don’t!” he said sharply. 
hear you talk like that.” 

“But it’s true! No public woman 
gets a fair chance.” 

“You will—when you’re my wife,” 
he said between his teeth. “I'll see to 
that !” 

Magda glanced up at him swiftly. 

“Then you don’t want me to—to give 
up dancing after we’re married?” 

“Certainly I don’t. I shall want you 
to do just as you like. I’ve no place 
for the man who asks his wife to ‘give 
up’ things in order to marry him. I’ve 


mess. 


“T hate to 


no more right ask you to give up dancing 
than you have to ask me to stop paint- 
ing. 
Magda smiled at him radiantly. 
“Saint Michael, you’re really rather 
nice, 


” 


” she observed impertinently. “So 
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few men are as sensible as that. I shall 
call you the ‘Wise Man,’ I think.” 

“In spite of to-day ?” he queried whim- 
sically, with a rueful glance at the débris 
of mast and canvas huddled on the deck. 

“Because of to-day,” she amended 
softly. “It’s—it’s very wise to be in 
love, Michael.” 

He drew her into his arms and his 
lips found hers. 

“T think it is,” he agreed. 

Another hour went by and still there 
came no sign of any passing vessel. 

“Why the devil isn’t there a single 
tug passing up or down just when we 
happen to want one?” demanded Quar- 
rington irately of the unresponsive uni- 
verse. He swung round on Magda. “I 
suppose you're starving?” he went on, 
in his voice a species of savage discon- 
tent—that unreasonable fury to which 
the masculine temperament is prone 
when confronted with an obstacle which 
declines to yield either to force or per- 

suasion. 
Magda laughed outright. 


“T’ll admit to being hungry. Aren’t 


you? It’s horribly unromantic of us, 
Michael,” she added regretfully. 


Quarrington grinned. 

“Tt is,” he assented. “All the same, 
I believe I could consume a tin of bully 
beef and feel humbly grateful for it at 
the present moment!” 

Magda had a sudden inspiration. 

“Michael! Let’s forage in the hold! 
There’s almost sure to be some biscuits 
or chocolate there. Marraine nearly al- 
ways has things like that put on board. 
And there may be something left from 
the last supply.” 

A brief search brought to light a half 
tin of biscuits and some plain chocolate, 
and off these, with the addition of a bot- 
tle of soda water also discovered in the 
hold, they proceeded to make an im- 
promptu meal. It was a somewhat thin 
substitute for the perfectly appointed 
little dinner of which they would have 
partaken in the ordinary course of events 
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at “The Hermitage,” but when you have 
been a good many hours without food 
of any description, and spent the greater 
part of the time in “saving your own 
life at sea,” as Michael put it, even bis- 
cuits and chocolate have their uses. 

When the improvised feast was over 
Quarrington explored the recesses of 
the tiny hold once more and unearthed 
a lantern, which he proceeded to light 
and attach to the broken mast. It burned 
with an uncertain light, momentarily 
threatening to go out altogether. 

“We're not precisely well equipped 
with lights,” he remarked grimly. “But 
at least that’s a precaution—as long as 
it lasts! It may or may not save us 
from being run/down.” 

Twilight deepened slowly into dark. 
The lights of Yarmouth sprang into be- 
ing, a cluster of lambent orange points 
studding the dim coast of the island. 
One by one the stars twinkled out in 
the dusky sky, and a waning moon, thin 
and frail like a worn sickle, dung a quiv- 
ering ribbon of silver across the sea. 

It was strangely still and quiet. Now 
and again the idle rudder creaked as 
the boat swung to the current. Once 
there came the long-drawn hoot of a 
distant siren. Beyond these fitful 
sounds only the gurgle of water lapping 
the sides of the boat broke the silence. 

“We're here till morning,” said Quar- 
rington at last. “You may as well go to 
bed.” 

“To bed ?” 

“Well, there’s a cabin, isn’t there?” 
he asked, smiling. “And a more or less 
uncomfortable bunk. Come down and 
see what you can make of it as an abid- 
ing place for the night.” 

“And—and you? Can’t we rig up 
anything for you?” Magda looked round 
her vaguely. 

“IT shan’t sleep. I'll do sentry go on 
deck,” he said, laughing. “It wouldn’t 
do for us both to go comfortably asleep 
and get run down without even having 
a shot at making our presence known!” 
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“Then I'll keep watch with you,” said 
Magda. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. You'll 
go down to the cabin and sleep.” 

“Let mie stay, Michael. I couldn’t 
bear to think of your watching all 
through the night while I slept comforta- 
bly below.” 

“You won’t sleep comfortably if my 
estimate of the look of the bunk is cor- 
rect,” he answered grimly. “But you'll 
be out of the cold. Come, be sensible, 
Magda,” he pleaded, as she shook her 
head mutinously. ‘“You’re not suitably 
attired for a night watch. You’d be 
perished with cold before morning.” 

“Well, let us take it in turns, then,” 
she suggested. “I'll sleep four hours and 
then I’ll keep a lookout while you have 
a rest.” 

“No,” he said quietly. 

“Then we'll both watch,” she asserted. 
Through the starlit dark he could just 
discern her small head turned defiantly 
away from him. 

“Has it occurred to you,” he asked 
incisively, “what a night spent in the 
open might mean to you? Rheumatism 
is not precisely the kind of thing a 
dancer wants to cultivate.” 

“Well, I’m not going below, anyway.” 

She sat down firmly and Quarring- 
ton regarded her a moment in silence. 

“You baby!” he said at last in an 
amused voice. 

And the next moment she felt herself 
picked up as easily as if she were in 
very truth the baby he had called her, 
and carried swiftly down the few steps 
into the cabin. The recollection of that 
day of her accident in the fog, when he 
had carried her from the wrenched and 
twisted car into his own house, rushed 
over her. Now, as then, she could feel 
the strength of his arms clasped about 
her, the masterful purpose of the man 
which bore her whither he wished re- 
gardless of whether she wanted to go 
or not 





























He laid her down on the bunk and, 
bending over her, kept his hands on 
her shoulders. 

“Now,” he demanded, “are you going 
to stay there?” 

A faint rebellion still stirred within 
her. 

“Supposing I say no?” she asked ir- 
resolutely. 

“T’m not supposing anything so un- 
likely,” he assured her, “I’m merely 
vaiting to hear you say ‘yes.’” 

She recognized the utter futility of 
trying to pit her will against the in- 
domitable will of the man beside her. 

“Michael, you are a bully!” she pro- 
tested indignantly, half angry with him. 

“Then you'll stay there?’ he per- 
sisted. 

“You don’t give me much choice.” 
She twisted her shoulders restlessly be- 
neath his hands. 

He laughed a little. 

“You haven’t answered me.” 

“Well, then—yes!” 

She almost flung the word at him and 
instantly she felt him lift his hands from 
her shoulders and heard his footsteps 
as he tramped out of the cabin and up 
on the deck. Presently he returned, 
armed with the blankets which he had 
wrapped round her earlier in the course 
of their vigil. Magda accepted them 
with becoming docility. 

“Thank you, Wise Man,” she said 
meekly. 

He stood looking down at her in the 
faint moonlight which slanted in through 
the open door of the cabin, and all at 
once something in the intentness of his 
gaze awakened her to a sudden vivid 
consciousness of the situation—of the 
hour and of her absolute aloneness with 
him. Their solitude was as complete as 
if they had been cast away on a desert 
island. 

Magda felt her pulses throb unevenly. 
The whole atmosphere seemed sentient 
and athrill with the surge of some deep- 
lying emotion. She could feel it beat- 
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ing up against her, the clamorous de- 
mand of something hardly curbed and 
straining for release. : 

“Michael!” The word stammered 
past her lips. 

The sound of her voice snapped the 
iron control he had been forcing on him- 
self. With a hoarse, half-strangled ex- 
clamation he caught her up from where 
she lay, crushing her slim, soft body in 
a grip which almost stifled her, kissing 
her fiercely on eyes and lips and throat. 
Then abruptly he released her and with- 
out a word, without a backward look, 
strode out of the cabin and up on to 
the deck. 

Magda sank down weakly on the edge 
of the narrow bunk. The storm of his 
passion had swept through her as the 
wind sweeps through a tree, leaving her 
spent and trembling. Sleep was an im- 
possibility. Ten minutes, twenty passed 
—she could not have told how long it 
was. Then she heard him coming back, 
and as he gained the threshold she sprang 
to her feet and faced him, nervously on 
the defensive. In the pale, elusive moon- 
light, and with that startled poise of fig- 
ure, she might well have been the ha- 
madryad at bay of one of her most fa- 
mous dances. 

Michael looked rather white and there 
was a grim repression about the set of 
his lips. As he caught sight of her face 
with its mute apprehension-and dilated 
eyes, he spoke quickly. 

“You should be resting,’ he said. 
“Let me tuck you up and then try to 
go to sleep.” 

There was something infinitely reas- 
suring in the steady tones of his voice. 
It held nothing but kindness, just com- 
radeship and kindness. He was master 
of himself once more. For her sake he 
had fought back the rising tide of pas- 
sion. It had no place while they two 
were here alone on the wide waters. 

He stooped and picked up the blan- 
kets, laying them over her with a ten- 
derness which seemed in some subtle 
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“way to be a part of his very strength. 
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Her taut nerves relaxed’ She smiled 
up at him. 

“Good night, Saint Michael,” she said 
simply. “Take care of me.” 

He stooped and kissed the slim hand 
lying outside the blanket. 

“Now—and always,” he answered 
gravely. 


When Magda awoke seven hours later 
the sunlight was streaming into the 
cabin. She could hear Michael moving 
about on deck and she sprang up and 
proceeded to make such toilette as was 
possible in the circumstances, taking 
down her hair and dressing it afresh at 
the tiny looking-glass hung on the wall. 
She had barely completed the operation 
when she heard Michael give a shout. 

“Ahoy! Ahoy there!” 

She ran up on deck. Approaching 
them was a small steam tug, and once 
again Quarrington sent his voice ringing 
lustily across the water while he flour- 
ished a large white handkerchief in the 
endeavor to attract the attention of those 
on board. 

Suddenly the tug saw them and, alter- 
ing her course, came fussing up along- 
side. Quarrington briefly explained 
their predicament—in the face of the 
Bella Donna’s battered appearance a 
lengthy explanation was hardly neces- 
sary !—and a few minutes later the tug 
was steaming for Netherway harbor, 
towing the crippled yacht behind her. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

“Please, Marraine, will you give us 
your blessing ?” 

The joyous excitement and relief in- 
cidental to the safe return of the voy- 
agers had spent itself at last, and now, 
refreshed and invigorated by a hot bath 
and by a meal of more varied constitu- 
ents than biscuit and plain chocolate, 
Magda propounded her question, a gleam 
of mirth dancing in her eyes. 





Lady Arabella glanced doubtfully 
from one to the other. Then a look of 
undisguised satisfaction dawned in her 
face. 

“Do you mean 
gerly. 

“We've been and gone and got en- 
gaged,” explained Quarrington. 

“My dears!” Lady Arabella jumped 
up with the agility of twenty rather than 
seventy and proceeded to pour out her 
felicitations. Incidentally, she kissed 
everybody all round, including Quarring- 
tion, and her keen old hawk’s eyes 
grew all soft and luminous like a girl’s. 

Coppertop was hugely excited. 

“Will the weddin’ be to-morrow ?” he 
asked hopefully. ‘An’ shall I be a page 
an’ carry the Fairy Lady’s train?” 

Magda smiled at him. 

“Of course you shall be a page, Top- 
kins. But the wedding won't be quite 
sO soon as to-morrow,” she told him. 

“Why not?” insinuated Quarrington 
calmly. ‘There are such things as spe- 
cial licenses, you know.” 

“Don’t be silly,” replied Magda scath- 
ingly. “I’ve only just been saved from 
drowning, and I don’t propose to take 
on such a risk as matrimony till I’ve 
had time to recover my nerve.” 

Lady Arabella surveyed them both 
with a species of irritated approval. 

“And to think,” she burst out at last 
indignantly, “of all the hours I’ve spent 
having my silly portrait painted and get- 
ting cramp in my stiff old joints, and 
that even then it needed Providence to 
threaten you both with a watery grave 
to bring you up to the scratch!” 

“Well, we’re engaged now,” submitted 
Magda meekly. 

Lady Arabella chuckled sardonically. - 

“If you weren’t, you’d have to be— 
after last night!” she commented dryly. 

“No one need know about last night,” 
retorted Magda. 
“Huh!” Lady 
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she began ea- 


Arabella snorted. 


“Half Netherway will know the tale by 
midday. And you may be sure your 
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A little low moan broke from her lips. 
“Is—is that what you think of me?” she 
almost whispered. 


best.enemy will hear of it. They always 
do.” 

“Never mind. It will make an ex- 
cellent advertisement,” observed Magda 
philosophically. ‘“Can’t you see it in all 
the papers—NARROW ESCAPE OF 
THE WIELITZSKA. In big capitals !” 

8 





all laughed, realizing the great 
amount of probability contained in her 
forecast. And, thanks to an enterpris- 
ing young journalist who chanced to 
be prowling about Netherway on that 
particular day, the London newspapers 
flared out into large headlines, accom- 
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panied by vivid and picturesque details 
of the narrow escape while yachting of 
the famous dancer and of the well- 
known artist, Michael Quarrington, who, 
in some of the cheaper papers, was cred- 
ited with having saved the Wielitzska’s 
life by swimming ashore with her. 

The immediate result was an aug- 
mented post bag for “The Hermitage,” 
and Gillian had to waste the better part 
of a couple of sunshiny days in writing 
round to Magda’s friends assuring them 
of her continued existence and well-be- 
ing and thanking them for their kind 
inquiries. 

It was decided to keep the engagement 
private for the present, and life at “The 
Hermitage” resumed the even tenor of 
its way, Magda continuing to sit daily 
for the picture of Circe which Michael 
was anxious to complete before she re- 
turned to London for the autumn sea- 
son. 

“It’s our picture, now, Saint Michael,” 
she told him, with a happy, possessive 
pride in his work. 

In this new atmosphere of tranquil 
happiness Magda bloomed like a flower 
in the sun. To the nameless natural 
charm which was always hers were 
added a fresh sweetness and appeal, and 
the full revelation of her love for him 
startled even Michael. He had not real- 
ized the deep capacity for love which 
had lain hidden beneath her non- 
chalance. 

It seemed as if her whole nature had 
undergone a change. Alone with him 
she was no longer the assured woman 
of the world, the spoiled and féted 
dancer, but just a simple, unaffected girl, 
sometimes a little shy, almost diffident, 
at others frank and spontaneous with the 
splendid candor and simplicity of a 
woman who knows no fear of love, but 
goes courageously to meet it and all that 
it demands of her. 

She was fugitively sweet and tender 
with Coppertop, and now and then her 
eyes would shine with a quiet, dreaming 
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light as if she visioned a future wherein 
some one like Coppertop, only littler, 
might lie in the crook of her arm. 

Often during these tranquil summer 
days the two were to be found together, 
Magda recounting the most gorgeous 
stories of knights and dragons such as 
Coppertop’s small soul delighted in. On 
one such occasion, at the end of a par- 
ticularly thrilling narrative, he sat back 
on his heels and regarded her with a 
certain wistful anxiety. 

“T suppose,” he asked rather for- 
lornly, “when you’re mallied they'll give 
you a little boy like me, Fairy Lady, 
won't they ?” 

The clear, warm color ran up swiftly 
beneath her skin. 

‘Perhaps so, Topkins,’ 
very low. 

He heaved a big sigh. 

“He'll be a very lucky little boy,” he 
said plaintively. “If mummie could ’en’ 
have been my mummie, I’d have choosed 
you.” 

And so, in this tender atmosphere 
of peace and contentment, the summer 
slipped by until it was time for Magda 
to think of going back to London. The 
utter content and happiness of these 
weeks almost frightened her sometimes. 

“Tt can’t last, Gilly,” she confided to 
Gillian one day, caught by an access of 
superstitious fear. “It simply can’t last! 
No one was meant to be as happy as I 
am.” 

“T- think we were all meant to be 
happy,” replied Gillian simply. “Happy 
and good!’’ she added, laughing. 

“Yes. But,” she said rather drearily, 
“TI haven’t been particularly good. I’ve 
just done whatever it occurred to me to 
do, without considering the conse- 
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she answered 


quences. I expect,” she went on slowly, 
“T shall be made to take my consequences 
all in a heap together one day.” 

Gillian smiled. 

“Then I suppose we shall all of us 
have to rally round and get you out of 
them,” she said cheerfully. 

















“Perhaps—perhaps you .wouldn’t be- 
able to.” 

There was a strange note of forebod- 
ing in Magda’s voice—an accent of fa- 
tality, and despite herself Gillian experi- 
enced a reflex sense of uneasiness. 

“Nonsense!” she said brusquely. 
“What on earth has put all these ridicu- 
lous notions into your head?” 

Magda smiled at her. 

“T think it was four lines I read in 
a book yesterday. They set me think- 
ing.” 

“‘More’s the pity, then!” grumbled Gil- 
lian. “What were they?” 

Magda was silent a moment, looking 
‘out over the sea with abstracted eyes. 
It was so blue to-day, all blue and gold 
in the dancing sunlight. But she knew 
that selfsame sea could be gray—gray 
and chill as death. 

Her glance came oe back to Gil- 
lian’s face as she quoted the fragment of 
verse which had persisted in her 
thoughts : 


‘To-day and all the still unborn to-morrows 
Have sprung from yesterday. For woe or 


weal 

The soul is weighted by the burden of dead 
days— 

Bound to the unremitting past with ropes of 
steel.” 


After a moment she added: 
“Even you couldn’t cut 
‘ropes of steel,’ my Gillyflower.” 

Gillian tried to shrug away this fanci- 
ful depression of the moment. 

“Well, by way of a counterblast to 
your dejection of spirit, I propose to 
send an announcement of your engage- 
ment to the Morning Post. You're not 
meaning to keep it private after we get 
back to town, are you?” 

“Oh, no! It was only that I didn’t 
want to be pestered with congratulations 
while we were down here. I suppose 
they’ll have to come some day,” she fin- 
ished, with a small grimace of disgust. 

“You'll be snowed under with them,” 
Gillian assured her encouragingly. 


through 
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The public announcement of the en- 
gagement preceded Magda’s departure 
from Netherway by a few days, so that 
by the time “The Hermitage” house 
party actually broke up, its various mem- 
bers returning to town, all London was 
fairly humming with the news. The 
papers were full of it. Portraits of the 
fiancés appeared side by side, together 
with brief histories of their respective 
careers up to date and accompanied by 
refreshing details concerning their per- 
sonal tastes. 

“Dear me, I never knew Michael had 
a passion for raw meat before,” re- 
marked Magda, after reading various 
extracts from the different accounts 
aloud for Gillian’s edification. 

“Has he?” Gillian was arranging 
flowers and spoke somewhat indistinctly 
owing to the fact that she had the stem 
of a chrysanthemum between her lips. 

“Yes, he must have. Listen to this: 
‘Mr. Quarrington’s wonderful creations 
are evidently not entirely the fruit of 
the spirit, since we understand that his 
staple breakfast dish consists of a couple 
of underdone cutlets, so lightly cooked, 
in fact, as to be almost raw.’ I’m glad 
I’ve learned that,” pursued Magda ear- 
nestly. “It seems to me an important 
thing for a wife to know. Don’t you 
think so, Gillian?” rs 

Gillian shouted with delight. 

“Of course I do! Do let’s ask 
Michael to lunch and offer him a couple 
of raw cutlets on a charger.” 

“No,” insisted Magda firmly. “T shall 
keep a splendid treat like that for him 
till after we're married. Even at a 
strictly conservative estimate it should 
be worth a new hat to me.” 

“Or a dose of arsenic in your next 
cup of tea,” suggested Gillian, 
gling. 

The following evening was the occa- 
sion of Magda’s first appearance at the 
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Imperial after the publication of her en- 
gagement, and the theater was packed 
ceiling. 
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an early hour, and when Magda appeared 
on the stage she was received with such 
enthusiasm that for a time it was impos- 
sible to proceed with the ballet. 

When finally the curtain fell on what 
the critics characterized next day as “the 
most appealing performance of ‘The 
Swan Maiden’ which Mademoiselle 
Wicelitzska has yet given us,” she re- 
ceived an absolute ovation. The audi- 
ence went half crazy with excitement, 
applauding deliriously, while the front 
of the stage speedily became converted 
into a veritable bank of flowers from 
amid which Magda bowed and smiled 
her thanks. 

She enjoyed every moment of it, every 
handclap. She was radiantly happy, 
and this spontaneous sharing in her hap- 
piness by the big public which idolized 
her served but to intensify it. She was 
almost crying as she returned to her 
dressing room after taking a dozen or 
more calls, and when, as usual, Virginie 
met her on the threshold, she dropped 
the great sheaf of lilies she was carry- 
ing and flung her arms round the old 
woman’s neck. 

“Oh, the dears!’’ she exclaimed. “The 
blessed dears! Virginie, I believe I’m 
the happiest woman alive!” 

“And who should be, mon petit chou, 
if not thou?” returned the old woman 
with conviction. “Of course they love 
thee! Mais bien stir! Dost thou not 
dance for them as none else can dance 
and give them angel visions which they 
could not imagine for themselves?” She 
paused. Then, thrusting her hand sud- 
denly into the pocket of her apron: 
“Tiens! I forgot! Monsieur Davilof 
waits. Will mademoiselle receive him?” 

Magda nodded. She had not seen An- 
toine since her return from Netherway. 
He had been away in Poland, visiting 
his mother whom, by the way, he 
adored. But, as her engagement to 
Michael was now public, she was anx- 
ious to get her first meeting with the 
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musician over. He would probably rave 
a little, despairing in the picturesque and 
dramatic fashion characteristic of him, 
and the sooner he “got it out of his sys- 
tem,” as Gillian had observed on one 
occasion, the better for every one con- 
cerned. So Magda braced herself for 
the interview, and prepared to receive 
a tragical and despondent Davilof. 

But she was not in the least prepared 
for the man as he appeared when Vir- 
ginie ushered him into the dressing room 
and retired, discreetly closing the door 
behind her. Magda, her hand out- 
stretched to greet him, paused in sheer 
dismay, her arm falling slowly to her 
side. 

She had never seen so great a change 
in any man. His face was gray—gray 
and lined like the face of a man who 
has had no sleep for days. His shoul- 
ders stooped a little as if he were too 
weary to hold himself upright, and there 
was a curiously rigid look about his 
features, particularly the usually mobile 
mouth. The only live thing about him 
seemed to be his eyes. They blazed 
with a burning brightness which made 
her think of flame. With it all, he was 
as immaculately groomed, his small 
golden beard as perfectly trimmed, as 
ever. 

“Antoine!” His name faltered from 
Magda’s lips. The man’s face, its 
beauty all marred by some terrible tur- 
moil of the soul, shocked her. 

He vouchsafed no greeting, but came 
swiftly to her side. 

“Ts it true?” he demanded imperi- 
ously. 

She shrank back from him. There 
was a dynamic force about him which 
startled her. 

“Is what true?” 

“Ts it true that you’re engaged to 
Quarrington ?” 

“Of course it is. It was in all the 
papers. Didn’t you see it?” 

“Yes, I saw it. I didn’t believe it. I 


was in Poland when I heard and I 
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started for England at once. But I was 
taken ill on the journey. Since then 
I’ve been traveling night and day.” He 
paused, adding in a tone of finality: 
“You must break it off.” 

“Break it off? Are you crazy, An- 
toine ?” 

“No, I’m not crazy. But you’re mine. 
You’re’ meant for me. And no other, 
man shall have you!” 

Magda’s first impulse was to order 
him out of the room. But the man’s 
haggard face was so pitifully eloquent 
of the agony he had been enduring that 
she had not the heart. Instead, she 
temporized persuasively. 

“Don’t talk like that, Antoine.” 
spoke very gently. “You don’t mean it, 
you know. If—if you do care for me 
as you say, you’d like me to be happy, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“I'd make you happy,” he said 
hoarsely. . 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she answered. ‘You couldn’t 
make me happy. Only Michael can do 
that. So you must let me go to him. 
Antoine, I’d rather go with your good 
wishes. Won’t you give them to me?” 
she asked appealingly. “We've been 
friends so long!” 

“Friends ?” he broke in fiercely. “No! 
We've never been ‘friends.’ I’ve been 
your lover from the first moment I saw 
you, and I shaH be your lover till I 
die!” 

Magda retreated before his vehe- 
mence. She was still wearing her cos- 
tume of the Swan Maiden and there 
was something frailly virginal and elu- 
sive about her as she drew away from 
him which set the hot, foreign blood in 
him on fire. In two strides he was at 
her side, his hands gripping her bare 
arms with a savage clasp which hurt 
her. 

“Mon adorée!” 

His voice was harsh with the tensity 
of passion, and the cry which struggled 
from her throat for utterance was smoth- 
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ered by his lips on hers. The burning - 
kisses seemed to scorch her, consum- 
ing, overwhelming her. When at last 
he took his mouth from hers she tried 
unavailingly to free herself. But his 
clasp of her only tightened. 

“Now you know how I love you!” he 
said grimly. He was breathing rather 
fast, but in some curious way he seemed 
to have regained his self-control. It 
was if he had only slipped the leash 
of passion so that she might, as he said, 
comprehend his love for her. “Do you 
think I'll give you up? I tell you I’d 
rather kill you than see you Quarring- 
ton’s wife.” 

Once more she made an effort to re- 
lease herself. 

“Oh, you’re mad, you’re mad!” she 
cried. “Let me go, Davilof! At once!” 

“No,” he said in a measured voice. 
“Don’t struggle. I’m not going to let 
you go. Not yet. I’ve reached my limit. 
You shall go when you promise to marry 
me. Me, not Quarrington!” 

She had not been frightened by the 
storm of passion which had carried him 
headlong. That had merely roused her 
to impotent anger. But this quiet, pur- 
poseful composure which had succeeded 
it filled her with an odd kind of misgiv- 
ing. 

“Tt’s absurd to talk like that,” she said, 
holding on desperately to her self-pos- 
session. “It’s silly—and melodramatic, 
and only makes me realize how glad I 
am I shall be Michael’s wife and not 
yours.” 

"You 
wife!” 

He spoke with conviction. Magda 
called up all her courage to defy him. 

“And do you propose to prevent it?” 
she asked contemptuously. 

“Yes.” Then, suddenly: “ Adorée, 
don’t force me to do it! I don’t want 
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will never be Quarrington’s 


to. Because it will hurt you horribly. 
And it will all be saved if you’ll prom- 
ise to marry me.” 

He spoke appealingly, with an ear- 
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*nestness which was unmistakable. But 
~ Magda’s nerve was gradually returning. 
“You don’t seem to understand that 
you can’t prevent my marrying Michael 
—or any one else,” she said coolly. “You 
haven’t the power.” 

“IT can prevent your 
Michael.” He spoke doggedly. 
She was silent a moment. 

“T suppose,” she said at last, “you 
think that because he once thought badly 
of me you can make him think the same 
again. Well, you can’t. Michael and 
I trust each other absolutely!” 

Her face was transfigured. Michael 
trusted her now! Nothing could really 
hurt her while he believed in her. She 
could afford to laugh at Antoine’s 
threat. 

“And now,” she said quietly, “will 
you please release me?” 

Slowly, reluctantly Davilof’s hands 
dropped from her arms, revealing red 
marks where the grip of the fingers had 
crushed the soft, white flesh. He ut- 
tered a stifled exclamation as his eyes 
fell on the angry-looking marks. 

“Mon Dieu! I’ve hurt you!” 

“No!” Magda faced him with a de- 
fiance which was rather splendid. “No! 
You can’t hurt me, Davilof! Only the 
man I love can do that!” 

He flinched at the proud significance 
of the words, denying him even the 
power to hurt her. It was almost as if 
she had struck him, contemptuously dis- 
dainful of his toy weapon, the weapons 
of the man who didn’t count. 

There was a long silence. At last he 
spoke. 

“You'll be sorry for that,” he said in 
a voice of concentrated anger. “(Damned 
sorry! Because it isn’t true. I can hurt 
you! And by God, if you won’t marry 
me, I will! Magda!” With one of the 
swift changes so characteristic of the 
man he softened suddenly into passion- 
ate supplication. ‘Have a little mercy! 
God! If you knew how I love you, you 
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couldn’t turn me away! Wait! Think 
again !” 
“That will do.” She checked him im- 
periously, “I don’t want your love. And 
for the future please understand that 
you won’t even be a friend. I don’t 
wish to see or speak to you again!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Magda sat gazing idly into the fire, 
watching with abstracted eyes the flames 
leap up and curl gleefully round the 
fresh logs with which she had just fed 
it. She was thinking about nothing 
in particular, merely reveling in the 
pleasant warmth and comfort of the 
room and in the prospect of a lazy eve- 
ning spent at home, since to-night she 
was not due to appear in any of the 
ballets to be given at the Imperial Thea- 
ter. 

Outside, the snow was falling stead- 
ily in feathery flakes, hiding the grime 
of London beneath a garment of shim- 
mering white and transforming the 
commonplace houses built of brick and 
mortar, each capped with its ugly chim- 
ney stack, into glittering fairy palaces, 
crowned with silver towers and mina- 
rets. 

The bitter weather served to empha- 
size the cozy comfort of the room, and 
Magda curled up into her chair lux- 
uriously. She was expecting Michael 
to dinner at Friars’ Holm this evening. 
They had not seen each other for three 
whole days, so that there was an added 
edge to her enjoyment of the prospect. 
She would have so much to tell him! 
About the triumphant reception she had 
had the other night down at the theater 
—he had been prevented from being 
present—and about the unwarrantable 
attitude Davilof had adopted, which 
had been worrying her not a little. He 





would sympathize with her over that— 
the effortless sympathy of the man in 
possession ! 

Then the unwelcome thought obtruded 
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itself that if the snow continued falling 
Michael might be weather bound and un- 
able to get out to Hampstead. She un- 
curled herself from her chair and ran 
to the window. The sky stretched som- 
berly away in every direction. No sign 
of a break in the lowering, snow-filled 
clouds! She drummed on the window 
with impatient fingers. And _ then, 
drowning the little tapping noise they 
made, came the sound of an opening 
door and Melrose’s placid voice announc- 
ing: 

“Mr. Quarrington.” 

Magda whirled round from the win- 
dow. 

“Michael!” she exclaimed joyfully. 
“T was just wondering if you would 
be able to get over this evening. I sup- 
pose you came while you could!’ she 
added, laughing. “I shouldn't be in the 
least surprised if you were snowed up 
here. Shall you mind—dreadfully—if 
you are?” 

But Michael made no response to the 
tenderly mocking question, nor did her 
smile draw from him any answering 
smile. She looked at him waveringly. 
He had been in the room quite long 
enough to take her in his arms and kiss 
her. And he hadn’t done it. 

“Michael ” She faltered a little. 





“How queer you are! Have you— 
brought bad news?” A sudden dread 
rushed through her. “It’s not—Mar- 
raine?” 


‘No, no.” He spoke hastily, answer- 
ing the startled apprehension in her eyes. 
“Tt’s not that.” 

Her mind, alertly prescient, divined 
significance in the mere wording of the 
phrase. 

“Then there is—something ?” 

“Yes, there is something.” 

His voice sounded forced, and Magda 
waited with a strange feeling of tension 
for him to continue. 

“I want to ask you a question,” he 
went on in the same carefully measured 
“Did you ever stay at a place 
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called Stockleigh—Stockleigh Farm at >» 


Ashencombe ?” 

Stockleigh! At the sound of the 
word it seemed to Magda as if a hand 
closed suddenly round her heart, squeez- 
ing it so tightly that she could not 
breathe. 

“I—yes, I stayed there,” she man- 
aged to say at last. 

“Ah-h!” It was no more than a sud- 
denly checked breath. “When were you 
there?’ The question came swiftly, like 
the thrust of a sword. With it, it seemed 
to Magda that she could feel the first 
almost imperceptible pull of the “ropes 
of steel.” 

“T was 
last,” 


there—the summer before 
she said slowly. 

Michael made no answer. Only in 
the silence which followed she saw his 
face change. Something that had been 
hope, a fighting hope, died out of his 
eyes and his jaw seemed to set itself 
with a curious inflexibility. 

She waited for him to speak, waited 
with a keyed-up intensity of longing 
which was almost physically painful. 
At last, unable to bear the continued 
silence, she spoke again. Her voice 
cracked a little. 

“Why—why do you ask, Michael ?” 

He looked at her and a sudden cynical 
amusement gleamed in his eyes, an 
amusement so bitterly unmirthful that 
there seemed something almost. brutal 
about it. Her hand went up to her face 
as if to screen out the sight of it. 

“You can’t guess, I suppose?” he 
said with dry, harsh irony. Then, after 
a moment: ‘Why did you never tell me 
you were there? You never spoke of 
it. Wasn’t it curious you should never 
speak of it?” 

She made a step toward him. She 
could not endure this torturing suspense 
another instant. It was racking her. 
She must know what Stockleigh signi- 
fied to him. 

“What do you mean? Tell me what 
you mean?” she asked desperately. 
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“Of course, if you feel you 

have not the strength of will 

to keep your vow, you must 
not take it.” 


“Do you remember the story I told 
you down at Netherway—of a man and 
his wife and another woman?” 

“Yes. I remember,” she replied, al- 
most whispering. 

“That was the story of my sister, 
June, and her husband, Dan Storran. 
You—were the other woman.” 

She felt his eyes—those eyes out of 
which all hope had died—fixed on her. 

“June—your sister! Your sister? 
Are you sure?” she stammered stupidly. 

It couldn’t be true! Not even God 
could have thought of a punishment so 
cruel, so awful as this. That June— 
the woman who had died just because 
she “had no heart to go on living”— 
should be Michael’s sister! Oh, it was 
a crazy tangling of the threads—mad! 
Like some macabre invention sprung 
from a disordered brain. She wanted 





to laugh, and she knew if she began to 
laugh she should never stop. She felt 
she was losing her hold over herself. 
With a violent effort she clutched at her 
self-control. 

“Will you say it all over again, 
please?’ she said in a flat voice. “I 
don’t think I understand.” 

“Nor did I till to-day,” he replied 
shortly. “Davilof made me understand 
—this morning.” 

“Davilof ?” The word seemed to drag 
itself from her throat. Davilof—who 
had been at Stockleigh that summer! 
Then it was all going to be true, after 
all. 

“Yes, Davilof. He had chanced on 
the fact that June was my sister. Very 
few people knew it, because, when she 
married, it was against our father’s 
wishes, and she had cut herself adrift 
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from the family. I wanted to help her, 
but she would never let me.” 

He paused, then went on tonelessly: 

“Tt’s all quite clear, isn’t it? You 
know everything that happened while 
you were at Stockleigh. I’ve told you 
what happened afterward. Storran 
cleared out of the country at once, and 
June had nothing left to live for. The 
only thing I didn’t know was the name 
of the woman who had smashed. up both 
their lives. I saw Dan in Paris. He 
came to me at my studio. But he was 
a white man. He never gave away the 
name of the woman who had ruined 
him. I only knew she had spent that 
particular summer at Stockleigh. It was 
Davilof who told me who the woman 
was.” 

“IT can prevent your marrying Quar- 
rington.” Magda could hear again the 
quiet conviction of Antoine’s utterance. 
So he had known, then, when he threat- 
ened her, that June was Michael’s sis- 
ter! She wondered dully how long he 
had been aware of the fact; how he 
had first stumbled across it and realized 
its value as a hammer with which to 
crush her happiness. Not that it mat- 
teréd. Nothing mattered any more. 
The main fact was that he had known. 

June was dead! Amid the confused 
welter of emotions which seemed to have 
utterly submerged her during the last 
few minutes, Magda had almost lost 
sight of this as a fact by itself, as dis- 
tinct from its identity with the fact that 
Michael’s sister was dead. She felt 
vaguely sorry for June. 

Since the day she and Gillian had left 
Ashencombe she had heard nothing of 
Storran or his wife. No least scrap of 
news relating to them had come her 
way. In the ordinary course of events 
it was hardly likely that it would. The 
circles of their respective lives did not 
overlap each other. And Magda had 


made no effort to discover what had 
happened at Stockleigh after she had left 
there. 


She had been glad to shut the 
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door on that episode in her life. She 
was not proud of it. 

There were other incidents, too, which 
she could have wished were blotted out 
—the Raynham incident among them. 
With the new insight which love had 
brought her, she was beginning to rate 
these things at their true value, to real- 
ize how little she had understood of all 
love’s exquisite significance when she 
played with it as lightly as a child might 
play with a trinket. She had learned 
better now, learned that love was of the 
spirit as well as of the body, and that 
in playing at love she had played with 
men’s souls. 

She believed she had put that part 
of her life behind her—all those un- 
recognizing days before love came to 
her. And now, without warning, sud- 
den as an Eastern night, the past had 
risen up and confronted her. The im- 
placable ropes of steel held her in bond- 
age. 

“Michael—can’t you—forgive me?” 

Her voice wavered and broke as she 
realized the utter futility of her ques- 
tion. Between them, now and always, 
there must lie the young, dead body of 
June Storran. 

“Forgive you?” Michael’s voice was 
harsh with an immeasurable bitterness. 
‘Good God! What are you made of 
that you can even ask me? It’s women 
like you who turn this world into plain 
hell! Look back! Have you ever 
looked back, I wonder?” He paused 
and she knew his eyes were searching 
her—those keen, steady eyes, hard, now, 
like flint, searching the innermost re- 
cesses of her being. She felt as if he 
were dragging the soul out of her body, 
stripping it naked to the merciless lash 
of truth. 

“June—my little sister, the happiest 
of mortals—dead, through you!. And 
Storran—he was a big man, white all 
through!—down and out! And God 
knows who else has had his sun put out 
by you! You're like a blight—spreading 
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disease and corruption wherever you 
go.” 

A little moan broke from her lips. 
For a moment it was a physical impos- 
sibility for her to speak. She could only 
shrink, mute and quivering, beneath the 
flail of his scorn. 

At last: 

“Is—is that what you think of me?” 
she almost whispered. 

“Yes.” 


She winced at the harsh monosyllable. 
There was a finality about it—definite, 
unalterable. She looked at him dry- 
eyed, her face tragically beautiful in its 
agony. But he seemed impervious to 
either its beauty or its suffering. There 
was no hint of softening in him. With- 
out another word he swung round on his 
heel and turned to leave her. 

“Michael! Don’t go!” The lovely 
voice was a mere thread of sound, hoarse 
and strangulated. “Don’t go! Oh, bea 
little merciful !” 

She laid an imploring hand on his 
arm, and at the touch of her his iron 
composure shook a little. For a mo- 
ment the hardness in his eyes was wiped 
out by a look of intolerable pain. Then, 
with a quiet, inexorable movement he 
released himself from her straining 
clasp. 

“There’s no question of mercy,” he 
said inflexibly. “I’m not judging you 
or punishing you. It’s simply that I 
can’t marry you. You must see that 
June’s death—my sister’s death—lies at 
your door.” 

“No,” she said. “No. I suppose you 
can’t marry me—now.” 

Her breath came in short, painful 
gasps. Her face seemed to have grown 
smaller, to have shrunk. There was a 
pinched look about the nostrils and 
every drop of blood had drained away, 
leaving even her lips a curious grayish 
white. She leaned forward, swaying a 
little. 


“T suppose,” she said in a clear, dry 


voice, “you don’t even love me any 
more?” 

His hands clenched and he took a sud- 
den impetuous step toward her. 

“Not love you?” he said. And at last 
the man’s own agony broke through his 
enforced calm, shaking his voice so that 
it was hoarse and terrible. “Not love 
you? I love you now as I loved you 
the day I first saw you. God in heaven! 
Did you think love could be killed so 
easily? Does it die—just because it’s 
forbidden by every decent instinct that 
a man possesses? If so,” he said, with 
overwhelming bitterness, “nine-tenths of 
us would find the world an easier place 
to live in!” 

“And there is—no _ forgiveness, 
Michael?” The lovely, grief-wrung 
face was uplifted to his beseechingly. 

“Don’t ask me,” he said hoarsely. 
*You know there can be none.” 

He turned and strode to the door. He 
did not look back even when his name 
tore itself like a cry between her lips. 
The next moment the sound of the 
door’s closing came dully to her ears. 

She looked vaguely round the room. 
The fire was dying, the charred logs 
sinking down on to a bed of smolder- 
ing cinders. A touch would scatter 
them from their semblance of logs into 
a heap of gray, formless ash. Outside 
the window the snow still fell monoto- 
nously, wrapping the world in a passion- 
less, chill winding sheet. 

With a little broken cry she stumbled 
forward on to her knees; her arms out- 
flung across the table. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The long, interminable night was over 
at last. Never afterward, all the days 


of her life, could Magda look back on. 


the black horror of those hours with- 
out a shudder. She felt as if she had 


been through hell and come out on the 
other side, to find stretching before her 
only the blank, gray desolation of chaos. 

















She was stripped of everything—of 
love, of happiness, even of hope. There 
was nothing in the whole world to look 
forward to. There never would be 
again. And when she looked back it 
was with eyes that had been vouchsafed 
a terrible enlightenment. 

Phrases which had fallen from 
Michael’s lips scourged her anew 
throughout the long hours of the night. 
“Women like you make this world into 
plain hell,” he had said. “You're like 
a blight—spreading disease and corrup- 
tion wherever you go.” And the essen- 
tial truth which each sentence held left 
her writhing. 

It was all true—horribly, hideously 
true! The magical, mysterious power 
yf beauty which had been given her, 
which might have helped to lighten the 
burden of the sad old world wherever: 
she passed, she had used to destroy and 
deface.and mutilate. The debt against 
‘er—the debt of all the pain and grief 
which she had brought to others—had 
been mounting up, higher and higher 
through the years. And now the time 
had come when payment was to be ex- 
acted. 


Quite simply and directly, without 
seeking in any way to exculpate herself, 
she had told Gillian the bare facts of 
what had happened—that her engage- 
ment was broken off and the reason 
why. But she had checked all com- 
ment and the swift, understanding sym- 
pathy which Gillian would have given. 
Criticism or sympathy would equally 
have been more than she could bear. 

“There is nothing to be said or done 
about it,” she maintained. “I’ve sinned, 
aud now I’m to be punished for my 
sin. That’s all.” 

The child of Hugh Vallincourt spoke 
in that impassive summing up of the 
situation, and Lady Arabella, with her 
intimate knowledge of both Hugh and 
his sister Catherine, would have 
cribed it instantly to the Vallincourt 


as- 


strain in her goddaughter. To Gillian, 
however, to whom the Vallincourts were 
nothing more than a name, the strange 
submissiveness of it was incomprehen- 
sible. As the days passed, she tried to 
rouse Magda from the apathy into which 
she seemed to have fallen, but without 
success, 

“Tt’s no use, Gillyflower,” she would 
reply, with a weary little smile. 
“There is no way out. Do you remem- 
ber I once said I was too happy for it 


to last? It was quite true. Have you 
told Marraine?” she asked suddenly. 
“Yes. And she wants to see you.” 


“T don’t think I want to see her—or 
any one just at present. I’ve got to 
think,” she said, a puzzled frown knit- 
ting her level brows, “to think things 
out.” 

“What do you mean? 
going to do?” 

“T_T don’t know—yet,” she answered 
slowly. 

Gillian regarded her with some anx- 
iety. That Magda, usually so unre- 
served and spontaneous, should shut her 
out of her confidence thoroughly dis- 
quieted her. She felt afraid. It seemed 
to her as if the girl were more or less 
stunned by the enormity of the blow 
which had befallen her. She went about 
with a curious absence of interest in 
anything—composed, quiet, absorbed in 
her own thoughts, only rousing herself 
to appear at the Imperial as_ usual. 
Probably her work at the theater was 
the one thing that saved her from utter 
collapse. 

As far as Gillian knew she had not 
shed a single tear. Only her face 
seemed to grow daily more strained 
looking, and her eyes held a curious ex- 
pression which was difficult to interpret. 

There were days which she spent en- 
tirely in the seclusion of her own room, 
and then Virginie alone was allowed en- 
trance. The old Frenchwoman would 
come in with some special little dish she 
had cooked with her own hands, hoping 
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to tempt her beloved mistress’s appetite, 
which in these days had dwindled to 
such insignificant proportions that Vir- 
ginie was in despair. 

“Mais voyons, mon petite chou,” she 
would say. “Thou must eat.” 

“T don’t want anything—really, Vir- 
ginie,”’ Magda would insist. 

“And wherefore not?’ demanded 
Virginie indignantly one day. “Thou 
art not one of the Sisters of Penitence 
that thou must needs deny thyself the 
good things of life.” 

Magda looked up with a sudden flash 
of interest. 

' “The Sisters of Penitence, Virginie? 
Who are they? Tell me about them.” 

Virginie set a plate containing an epi- 
curean omelette aux fines herbes tri- 
umphantly in front of her. 

“Eat that, then, chérie, while I tell 
thee of them,” she replied, with masterly 
diplomacy. “It is good, the omelette. 
Virginie made it for thee with her own 
hands.” 

Magda laughed faintly in spite of her- 
self and began upon the omelette obedi- 
ently. 

“Very well, then. Tell me about the 
Sisters of Penitence. Are they always 
being sorry for what they’ve done?” 
she asked curiously. 

“It is a sisterhood, mademoiselle 
chérie, for those who would withdraw 
themselves from the world. They are 
very strict, I believe, the sisters, and 
mortify the flesh exceedingly. Me, I 
cannot see why we should leave the 
beautiful world le bon Dieu has put us 
into. For certain, He would not have 
put us in if He had not meant us to 
stay there!” 

“Perhaps—they are happier—out of 
the world, Virginie,” suggested Magda 
slowly. 

“Peut-étre. But my niece, who was 
in the sisterhood a year, was glad to 
come out again. Je le crois bien! 
Though, of course, she left her sins be- 
hind her, and that was good. It is al- 





ways good to get rid of one’s sins, n’est- 
ce pas?” 

“Get rid of your sins? But how can 
you?” 

“Ma foi! If one does penance day 
and night, day and night, for a whole 
long year, one surely expiates them! 
And then,” with calm certainty, “of 
course one has got rid of them. They 
are wiped off the slate and one begins 
again. At least, it was so with my 
niece; for when she came out of the 
sisterhood, the man who had betrayed 
her married her, and they have three— 
no, four gros bébés now. So that it is 
evident le bon Dieu was pleased with 
her penance and rewarded her accord- 
ingly.” 

Magda repressed an inclination to 
smile at the naive simplicity of Vir- 
ginie’s creed. Life would indeed be an 
easy affair if one could “get rid of one’s 
sins” on such an ingenuous principle of 
quid pro quo! 

But Virginie came of French peasant 
stock, and to her untutored mind such 
a process of wiping the slate clean 
seemed extremely reasonable. She con- 
tinued with enthusiasm. 

“She but took the vow of penitence 
for a year. C’est permis. It is a rule of 
the sisterhood. If one has sinned 
greatly, one can take a vow of peni- 
tence for a year and expiate the sin. 
Some return afterward and take the 
final vows. But my niece—no! She 
came back into the world again. She is 
a good girl, my niece Suzette. C'est 
une brave fille, celle-la. Mademoiselle 
has enjoyed her omelette? Yes?” she 
finished anxiously. 

Magda nodded. 

“Yes, Virginie, I’ve enjoyed it. And 
I think your niece was certainly a brave 
fille. I’m glad she’s happy now.” 

For long after Virginie had left her, 
Magda sat quietly thinking. The story 
of the old Frenchwoman’s niece had 
caught hold of her imagination. Like 


herself she had sinned, though differ- 

















ently. Within her own mind Magda 
wondered whether she or Suzette were 
in reality the greater sinner of the two. 
Suzette had at least given all, without 
thought of self, whereas she herself had 
only taken—taken with both hands, giv- 
ing nothing in return. 

Probably Suzette had been an attrac- 
tive little person, of the same type of 
brown-eyed, vivacious youth which must 
have been Virginie’s five-and-thirty 
years ago, and her prettiness had caused 
her downfall. Magda glanced toward 
the mirror. It was through her beauty 
she herself had sinned. It had given 
her so much power, that exquisite, per- 
fect body of hers, and she had pitifully 
misused the power it had bestowed. The 
real difference between herself and Su- 
zette lay in the fact that the little French 
girl had paid the uttermost farthing of 
the price demanded, had submitted her- 
self to discipline till she had surely ex- 
piated all the evil she had done. What 
if she, likewise, were to seek some such 
discipline ? 

The idea had presented itself to her 
at precisely the moment when she was 
in the grip of an agony of recoil from 
her former way of life. Like her fa- 
ther, she had been suddenly brought up 
short and forced to survey her actions 
through the eyes of some one else, to 
look at all that she had done from an- 
other’s angle of vision. And coinci- 
dently, just as in the case of her father, 
the abrupt downfall of her hopes, the 
sudden shattering of her happiness, 
seemed as if they were due to the inter- 
vention of an angry Heaven. 

The fanatical Vallincourt blood which 
ran in Magda’s veins caused her to re- 
spond instinctively to this aspect of the 
matter. But the strain of her passionate, 
joy-loving mother which crossed with 
it tempered the tendency toward quite 
such drastic self-immolation as had ap- 
pealed to Hugh Vallincourt. 

To Magda, Michael had come to mean 
the beginning and end of everything, the 
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pivot upon which her whole existence 
hung. So that if Michael shut her out 
of his life forever, that existence would 
no longer hold either value or signifi- 
cance. From her point of view, then, 
the primary object of any_kind of self- 
discipline would be that it might make 
her more fit to be the wife of “Saint 
Michael.” 

He despised her now. The evil she 
had done stood between them like a high 
wall. But if she were to make atone- 
ment, as Suzette had atoned, surely 
when the wickedness had been purged 
out of her by pain and discipline, 
Michael would relent! F 

The idea lodged in her mind. It went 
with her by day and colored her thoughts 
by night, and it was still working within 
her when she at last nerved herself to 
go and see her godmother. 

Lady Arabella, as might have been an- 
ticipated, concealed her own sore-heart- 
edness under a manner which was 
rather more militant than usual, if that 
were possible. 

“Why you hadn’t more sense than to 
spend your time fooling with a sort of 
cave man from the backwoods, I can’t 
conceive,” she scolded. “You must have 
known how it would end.” 

“T didn’t. I never thought about it. 
I was just sick with Michael because he 
had gone abroad, and then, when I heard 
that he was married, it was the last 
straw. I don’t think—that night I 
should have much cared what hap- 
pened.” 

Lady Arabella nodded. 

“Women like you make it heaven or 
hell for the men who love you.” 

“And hell, without the choice of 
heaven, for ourselves,” returned Magda. 

The bitterness in her voice wrung the 
old woman’s heart. She sighed,’ then 
straightened her back defiantly. 

“We have to bear the burden of our 
blunders, my dear.” There was a remi- 
niscent look in the keen old eyes. Lady 
Arabella had had her own battles -to 
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addressed to the mother superior of 
the Sisters of Penitence. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It was a bald, austere-looking room. 
Magda glanced about her curiously at 
the plain, straight-backed chairs, at the 
meticulously tidy desk and bare, pol- 
ished floor. Everything was scrupu- 
lously clean, but the total absence of 
anything remotely resembling luxury 
struck poignantly on eyes accusiomed to 
all the ease and beauty of surroundings 
which unlimited money can procure. 

By contrast with the severity of the 
room Magda felt uncomfortably con- 
scious of her own attire. The exquisite 
gown she was wearing, the big velvet hat 
with its drooping plume, the French 
shoes with their buckles and curved 
Louis heels—all seemed acutely out of 
place in this austere, formal-looking 
chamber. 

Her glance came back to the woman 
sitting opposite her, the mother supe- 
rior of the Sisters of Penitence, tall, 
thin, undeniably impressive, with a 
stern, colorless face as clean-cut as a 
piece af ivory, out of which gleamed 
cold-blue eyes which seemed to regard 
the dancer with a strange mixture of 
fervor and hostility. 

Magda could imagine no reason for 
the antagonism which she sensed in the 
steady scrutiny of those light-blue eyes. 


Wielitzska his wife and the mother of 
his child. 

All she had anticipated of evil con- 
sequence at the time of the marriage 
had crystallized into hard fact. The 
child of the “foreign dancing woman” 
—the being for whose existence Hugh’s 
mad passion for Diane had been respon- 
sible—had on her own confession 
worked precisely such harm in the world 
as she, Catherine, had foreseen. And 
now, the years which had raised Cath- 
erine to the position of mother supe- 
rior of the community she had entered 
had brought that child to her doors as 
a penitent, waveringly willing to make 
expiation. 

Catherine was conscious of a strange 
elevation of spirit. She felt ecstatically 
uplifted at the thought that it might be 
given to her to purge from Hugh’s 
daughter, by severity of discipline and 
penance, the evil born within her. In 
some measure she would thus be instru- 
mental in neutralizing her brother’s sin. 

She was supremely unconscious that 
to a certain extent, though by no means 
altogether, her zealous ardor had its ori- 
gin in her rooted antipathy to Hugh’s 
wife and hence to the child of the mar- 
riage. But, since beneath her sable habit 
there beat the heart of just an ordinary, 
natural woman, with many faults and 
failings still unconquered in spite of the 
austerities of her chosen life, a certain 
very human element of satisfaction 

















mingled itself with her fervor for 
Magda’s regeneration. 

With a curious impassivity which 
masked the intensity of her desire she 
had told Magda that, by the rules of the 
community, penitents who desired to 


make expiation were admitted there, but ~ 


that if once the step were taken, and 
the year’s vow of penitence voluntarily 
assumed, there could be no return to 
the world until the expiration of the time 
appointed. 

Somehow the irrevocability of such 


a vow, undertaken voluntarily, had not — 
struck her in its full significance until \{ 
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Catherine had quietly, almost tonelessly, » 'j 


in the flat, level voice not infrequently 
acquired by the religieuse, affirmed it. 

“Supposing”—Magda looked round 
the rigidly bare room with a new sense 
of apprehension—‘supposing I felt I 
simply couldn’t stand it any longer? Do 
you mean to say, then, that I should not 
be allowed to leave here?” 

“No, you would not be permitted to. 
Vows,” said the mother superior, with 
a quiet, direct force, “are not toys to be 
broken at will.” 

“A year is a long time,” murmured 
Magda. 

The eyes beneath the coifed brow 
with its fine network of wrinkles were 
adamant. 

“The body must be crucified that the 
soul may live,” returned the cold voice 
unflinchingly. 

Magda’s thoughts drew her this way 
and that. A year! It was an eternity! 
And yet, if only she could emerge puri- 
fied, a woman worthy to be Michael’s 
wife, she felt she would be willing to 
go through with it. 

It was as if the white-faced, passion- 
less woman beside her read her thoughts. 

“If you would be purified,” said Cath- 
erine, “if you would cast out the devil 
that is within you, you will have to abide 
meekly by such penance as is ordained. 
You must submit yourself to pain.” 

At the words a memory of long ago 





Behind the harshly uttered statement Gillian 
could sense the unspeakable bitterness of the 
man’s soul. 


stirred in Magda’s mind. She remem- 
bered that when her father had beaten 
her as a child he had said: “If you hurt 
people enough, you can stop them from 
committing sin.” 

Groping dimly for some light that 
might elucidate the problems which be- 
wildered her, Magda clutched at the 
words as if they were a revelation. They 
seemed to point to the only way by 
which she might repair the past. 

Catherine, watching closely the 
changes on the pale, sensitive face, spoke 
again. 

“Of course, if you feel you have not 
the strength of will to keep your vow, 
you must not take it.” 


The words acted like a spur. In- 


stantly, Magda’s decision was taken. 
“If I take the vow, I shall have 
strength of mind to keep it,” she said. 
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The following evening Magda com- 
posedly informed Gillian that she pro- 
posed to take a vow of expiation and re- 
tire into the community of the Sisters of 
Penitence for a year. Gillian was 
frankly aghast ; she had never dreamed 
of any such upshot to the whole miser- 
able business of Magda’s broken en- 
gagement. 

“But it is madness!” she protested. 
“You would hate it!” 

Magda nodded. 

“That’s just it. I’ve done what I 
liked all my life. And you know what 
the result has been! Now I propose to 
do what I don’t like for a year.” 

Neither persuasion nor exhortation 
availed to shake her resolution and in 
despair Gillian referred the matter to 
Lady Arabella, hoping she might induce 
Magda to changed her mind. 

Lady Arabella accepted the news with 
unexpected composure. 

“Tt is just what one might exepet from 
the child of Hugh Vallincourt,” she said 
thoughtfully. “It’s the swing of the 
pendulum. There’s always been that 
tendency in the Vallicourts—the tend- 
ency toward atonement by some sort of 
violent self-immolation. They are in- 
variably excessive—either excessively 
bad like the present man, Rupert, or ex- 
cessively devout like Hugh and Cather- 
ine! By the way, the Sisters of Peni- 
tence is the community Catherine first 
joined. JI wonder if she is there still. 
Probably she’s dead by now, though. I 
remember hearing some years ago that 
she was seriously ill, somewhere about 
the time of Hugh’s death. That’s the 
last I ever heard of her. I’ve been out 
of touch with the whole - Vallincourt 
family for so many years now that I 
don’t know what has become of them.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re 
going to let Magda do what she pro- 
poses?” exclaimed Gillian in dismayed 
astonishment. 

“There’s never much question of ‘let- 
ting’ Magda do things, is there?” re- 





torted Lady Arabella, “If she’s made 
up her mind to be penitential, penitential 
she'll be! I dare say it won’t do her any 
harm.” 

“T don’t see how it can do her any 
good,” protested Gillian. “Magda isn’t 
cut out for a sisterhood.” 

“That’s just why it may be good for 
her,” returned Lady Arabella grimly. 

“T don’t believe in mortification of 
the flesh and all that sort of thing, 
either,” continued Gillian obstinately. 

“My dear, we must all work out our 
own salvation, each in his own way. 
Prayer and fasting would never be my 
method. But for some people it’s the 
only way. I believe it is for the Vallin- 
courts. In any case, it’s only for a 
year. And a year is a very little time 
out of life.” 

Nevertheless, at Gillian’s urgent re- 
quest, Lady Arabella made an effort to 
dissuade Magda from her intention. 

“Tf you live long enough, my dear,” 
she told her crisply, “Providence will 
see to it that you get your deserts. You 
needn't be so anxious to make sure of 
them. Retribution is a very sure- 
footed traveler.” 

“Tt isn’t only retribution, punish- 
ment, I’m looking for,” returned 
Magda. “It is—I can’t quite explain it, 
Marraine, but even though Michael 
never sees me or speaks to me again, I'd 
like to feel I’d made myself into the sort 
of woman he would speak to.” 

From that standpoint she refused to 
move, declining even to discuss the mat- 
ter further, but proceeded quietly and 
unswervingly with her arrangements. 
The failure to complete her contract at 
the Imperial Theater involved her in 
a large sum of money by way of for- 
feit, but this she paid ungrudgingly, 
feeling as if it were the first step along 
the new road of renunciation she de- 
signed to tread. 

To the manager she offered no fur- 
ther explanation than that she proposed 
to give up dancing, “at any rate for a 
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ing waves. The utmost concession he 
could extract from Magda was her as- 
sent to giving a farewell appearance— 
for which occasion the astute manager 
privately decided to quadruple the price 
of the seats. He only wished it were 
possible to quadruple the seating ca- 
pacity of the theater as well! 

Meanwhile Gillian, whose normal, 
healthy young mind recoiled violently 
from the idea of Magda’s self-imposed 
year of discipline, had secretly resolved 
upon making a final desperate venture 
in the hope of straightening out the tan- 
gle of her friend’s life. She would go 
herself and see Michael and plead with 
him. Surely, if he loved Magda as he 
had once seemed to do, he could not re- 
main obdurate when he realized how 
bitterly she had repented—and how 
much she loved him! 

It was not easy for Gillian to come 
to this decision. She held very strong 
opinions on the subject of the rights 
of the individual to manage his own af- 
fairs without interference, and as she 
passed out of the busy main street into 
the quiet littke Old-World court where 
Michael had his rooms and studio she 
felt as guilty as a small boy caught tres- 
passing in an orchard. 

The landlady who opened the door in 
response to her somewhat timid ring 
regarded her with a curiously surprised 
expression when she inquired if Mr. 
Quarrington were in. 

“T’ll see, miss,” she answered non- 
committally, “if you’ll step inside.” 

The unusual appearance of the big 
double studio where she was left to wait 
puzzled Gillian. All the familiar tapes- 
tries and cushions and rare knickknacks 
which wontedly converted the farther 
end of it into a charming reception room 
were gone. The chairs were covered in 
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year or so,” and, although he was nearly 
distracted over the idea, he found his 
arguments and persuasions were no 


more effective than those King Canute 
optimistically addressed to the encroach- 





plain holland, the piano sheeted,“ Even 


the big easel, standing like a tall cross in 
the cold north light, was swathed in a 
dust sheet. Gillian’s heart misgave her. 
Was she too late? Had Michael gone 
away ’ 

A moment later a quick, resolute foot- 
step reassured her. The door opened 
and Michael himself came in. He 
paused on the threshold as he perceived 
who his visitor was, then came forward 
and shook hands with his usual grave 
courtesy. After that, he seemed to wait 
as if for some explanation of her visit. 

Gillian found herself nervously un- 
ready. All the little opening speeches 
she had prepared for the interview de- 
serted her suddenly, driven away by her 
shocked realization of the transforma- 
tion which the few days since she had 
last seen him had wrought in the man 
beside her. 

His face was lined and worn. The 
gray eyes were sunken and burned with 
a strange, bitter brilliance. Only the 
dogged, outthrust jaw remained the same 
as ever, obstinate and unconquerable. 
Twice she essayed to speak and twice 
failed. The third time the words came 
stumblingly. 

“Michael, what—what does it mean 
—all this?” She indicated the holland- 
sheeted studio with a gesture. 

“It means that I’m going away,” he 
replied. “I’m packing now. I leave 
England to-morrow.” 

“You mustn’t go!” 

The words broke from her impera- 
tively, like a mandate. 

He glanced at her quickly, and into 
his eyes came a look of comprehension. 

“You're a good friend,” he said 
quietly, “But I must go.” 

“No, no, you mustn’t! Listen!” 

“Nothing can alter my decision,” he 
interrupted in a tone of absolute finality. 
“Nothing you could say, Gillian—so 
don’t say it.” 

“But I must!” she insisted. 


“Oh, 


Michael, I’m not going to pretend that 
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| Magda hasn’t been to blame—that it 


isn’t all terrible! But if you saw her— 
now—you'd have to forgive her and love 
her again.” She spoke with a simple 
sincerity which was infinitely appeal- 
ing. 

“T’ve never ceased to love her,” he re- 
plied, still in that quiet voice of re- 
pressed determination. 

“Then if you love her, can’t you for- 
give her? She’s had everything against 
her from the beginning, both tempera- 
ment and upbringing, and on top of that 
there’s been the wild success she’s had 
as a dancer. You can’t judge her by 
ordinary standards of conduct. You 
can't! It isn’t fair!” 

“IT don’t presume to judge her,” 
Michael answered icily. “I simply say 
I can’t marry her.” 

“Tf you could see her now, Michael 

” Her voice shook a little. “It 
hurts me to see Magda—like that. She’s 
broken.” 

“And my sister, June, is dead,” he 
said in level, unemotional tones. 

Gillian wrung her hands. 

“But even so! Magda didn’t kill her, 
Michael. She couldn’t tell—she didn’t 
know that June She halted, fal- 
tering into silence. 

“That June was soon to have a child ?” 
Michael finished her sentence for her. 
“No. But she knew she loved her hus- 
band. And she stole him from her. 
When I think of it all, of June—little 
June And Storran—gone under! 
Oh, what’s the use of talking?” he went 
on savagely. “You know—and I know 
—that there’s nothing left. Nothing!” 

“If you loved her, Michael . 

“Tf I loved her?” he broke out storm- 
ily. “You’re not a man, and you don’t 
know what it means to want the woman 
you love night and day, to ache for her 
in every fiber of your body—and to 
know that you can’t have her and keep 
your self-respect!” 

“Oh—self-respect!” There was a 
note of contempt in Gillian’s voice. “If 

















you set your ‘self-respect’ above your 
love zg 

“You don’t understand!” he inter- 
rupted violently. “You're a woman 
and you can’t understand! I must honor 
the woman I love! It’s the kernel of the 
whole thing. I must look up to her, not 
down!” 

Gillian clasped her hands. 

“Oh!” she said in a low, vehement 
voice. “I don’t think we women want 
to be ‘lookd up to.’ It sets us so far 
away. We're not goddesses. We're 
only women, Michael, with all our little 
weaknesses just the same as men. And 
we want the men who love us to be com- 
rades, not worshipers. Good pals, who'll 
forgive us and help us up when we 
tumble down, just as we’d be ready to 
forgive them and help them up. Can’t 
you—can’t you do that for Magda?” 

“No,” he said shortly. “I can’t.” 

Gillian was at the end of her re- 
sources, She would not tell him that 
Magda proposed joining the Sisters of 
Penitence for a year. Somehow she 
felt she would not wish him to know 
this or to be influenced by it. 

She had made her appeal to Michael 
himself, to his sheer love for the woman 
he had intended to make his wife. And 
she had failed because the man was too 
bitter, too sore, to see clearly through the 
pain which blinded him. 

His voice, curt and clipped, broke the 
silence which had fallen. 

“Have you said all you came to say?” 
he asked with frigid politeness. 

“All,” she returned sadly. 

She moved slowly toward the door. 

“Good-by,” she said, holding out her 
hand. 

He took it and held it in his. For 
a moment the eyes softened a little. 

“I’m sorry I can’t do what you ask,” 
he said abruptly. 

Gillian opened her lips to speak, but 
no words came. Instead, a sudden lump 
rose in her throat, choking her into si- 
lence, at the sight of the man’s wrung 
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face, with its bitter, pain-ridden eyes 
and the jaw which was squared im- 
placably against love and forgiveness, 
and against his own overwhelming de- 
sire. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


As Gillian mingled 6nce more with 
the throng on the pavements she felt 
curiously unwilling to return home. She 
had set out from Friars’ Holm so full 
of hope in her errand! It had seemed 
impossible that she could fail, and she 
had been almost unconsciously looking 
forward to seeing Magda’s_ wan, 
strained face relax into half-incredulous 
delight as she confided in her the news 
that Michael was as eager and longing 
for a reconciliation as she herself. 

And instead—this! This utter, hope- 
less failure to move him one jot-~“Only 
the memory of the man’s stern, desper- 
ately unhappy eyes curbed the hot tide 
of her anger against him for his iron 
refusal. 

He still loved Magda, so he said. And, 
indeed, Gillian believed it. But—tlove! 
It was not love as she and Tony Grey 
had understood it—simple, forgiving, 
and wholly trustful. It seemed to her 
as if Michael and Magda were both 
wandering in a dim twilight of misun- 
derstanding, neither of them able to see 
that there was only one thing for them 
to do if they were ever to find happiness 
again. They must thrust the past be- 
hind them, with all its bitterness and 
failures and mistakes, and go forward, 
hand in hand, in search of the light. 
Love would surely lead them to it even- 
tually. 

Yet this was the last thing either of 
them seemed able to think of doing. 
Magda was determined to spend the 
sweetness of her youth in making repa- 
ration for the past, while Michael was 
torn by bitterly conflicting feelings, his 
passionate love for Magda warring with 
his innate recoil from all that she had 


>. ” ay 
done and with his loyalty to his dead — 
sister. 

Gillian sighed as she threaded her way 
slowly along the crowded street. The 
lights of a well-known tea shop beck- 
oned invitingly and, only too willing to 
postpone the moment of her return 
home, she turned in between its plate- 
glass doors. 

They swung together behind her, dull- 
ing the rumble of the traffic, while all 
around uprose the gay hum of conver- 
sation, and the chink of cups and sau- 
cers mingling with the rhythmic mel- 
odies which issued from a cleverly con- 
cealed orchestra. 

The place was very crowded. For a 
moment it seemed to Gillian as if there 
were no vacant seats. Then she espied 
an empty table for two in a distant cor- 
ner and hastily made her way thither. 
She had barely given her order to the 
waitress when the doors parted again 
to admit some one else, a man this time. 

The new arrival paused, as Gillian 
herself had done, to search out a seat. 
Then, noting the empty place at her 
table, he came quickly toward it. 

Gillian was idly scanning the list of 
marvelous little cakes on the menu, and 
her first cognizance of the newcomer’s 
approach was the vision of a strong, 
masculine hand gripping the back of the 
chair opposite her preparatory to pulling 
it out from under the table. 

“T’m afraid there’s no other vacant 
seat,” he wa’ beginning apologetically. 
But at the sound of his voice Gillian’s 
eyes flew up from that virile-looking 
hand to the face of its owner and a 
low cry of surprise broke from her lips. 

“Dan Storran!” 

Simultaneously the man gave utter- 
ance to her own name. 

Gillian stared at him stupidly. Could 
this really be Dan Storran—Storran of 
Stockleigh ? 

The alteration in him was immense. 
He looked ten years older. An habit- 


ual stoop had lessened his apparent 
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height, and the dark, kinky hair was 


streaked with gray. The golden-brown 
tan bestowed by an English sun had 
been exchanged for the sallow skin of 
a man who had lived hard in a hot coun- 
try, and the face was thin and heavily 
lined. Only the eyes of periwinkle blue 
remained to remind Gillian of the splen- 
did young giant she had known at Ash- 
encombe, and even they were changed 
and held the cynical weariness of a man 
who has eaten of Dead Sea fruit and 
found it bitter to the taste. 

There were other changes, too. Stor- 
ran of Stockleigh was as civilized, his 
tlothes and general appearance as essen- 
tially “right” as those of the men 
around him. All suggestion of the 
“cave man from the backwoods,” as 
Lady Arabella had termed him, was 
gone. 

“T didn’t know you were in England,” 
said Gillian at last. 

“I landed yesterday,’ 
briefly. 

“You’ve been in South America, 
haven’t you?” 

She spoke mechanically. There 
seemed something forced and artificial 
about this exchange of platitudes be- 
tween herself and the man who had fig- 
ured so disastrously in Magda’s life. 
Without warning he brought the con- 
versation suddenly back to realities. 

“Yes. I was in Frisco when my wife 
died. Since then I’ve been half over the 
world.” 

Behind the harshly uttered statement 
Gillian could sense the unspeakable bit- 
terness of the man’s soul. It hurt her, 
calling forth her quick sympathy just 
as the sight of some maimed and 
wounded animal would have done. 

“Oh!” she said, a sensitive quiver in 
her voice. “I was so sorry—so terribly 
sorry—to hear about June. We hadn’t 
heard. We only knew quite recently.” 
Her face clouded as she reflected on the 
tragic happenings with which the news 
had been accompanied. 


he answered 
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At this moment a waitress paused at 
Storran’s side and he gave his order. 
Then, looking curiously at Gillian, he 
said: 

“What did you hear? Just that she 
died when our child was born, I sup- 
pose?” 

Gillian’s absolute honesty of soul 
could not acquiesce, though it would 
have been infinitely the easier course. 

“No,” she said, flushing a little and 
speaking very low. “We heard that 
she might have lived if—if she had only 
been—happier.” 

He nodded silently, rather as if this 
was the answer he had anticipated. 
Presently he spoke abruptly : 

“Does Miss Vallincourt know that?” 

Gillian hesitated. Then, taking her 
courage in both hands she told him 
quietly and composedly the whole story 
of the engagement and its rupture, and 
let him understand just precisely what 
June’s death, owing to the special cir- 
cumstances in which it had occurred, 
had meant for Magda of retribution and 
of heartbreak. 

Storran listened without comment, in 
his eyes an odd look of concentration. 
The waitress dexterously slid a tray in 
front of him and he poured himself out 
a cup of tea mechanically, but he made 
no attempt to drink it. When Gillian 
ceased, his face showed no sign of sof- 
tening. It looked hard and very weary. 
His strong fingers moved restlessly, 
crumbling one of the small cakes on the 
plate in front of him. 

“‘Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small,’ ” 
he quoted at last quietly. 

Gillian met his harshly cynical glance 
with one of brave defiance. 

“T don’t think God’s mills have any- 
thing to do with it,” she said swiftly. 
“He'd understand all the excuses and 
allowances that should be made for her 
better even than Ido. And I shouldn’t 
want to punish Magda. I’d make her 
—happy. She’s never known what it 
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means to be really happy. Success and 
gayety aren’t happiness.” 

“And you?” he asked quickly. 

There was a soft and wonderful shin- 
ing in the brown eyes which were lifted 
to his. 

“I had one year of utter happiness,” 
she answered gently. “And I’ve got 
Coppertop—so I can’t ever be quite un- 
happy.” 

“If there were.more women like you 
——” he began abruptly. 

She shook her head. 

“No, no,” she said, smiling a little. 
“Tf there were more men like Tony! 
You men are so hard—so cruelly hard!” 

He looked at her very directly. 

“Haven't I the right to be?” he de- 
manded bitterly. 

“Ah! Forgive me!” Gillian spoke 
avith an accent of self-reproach. “I'd 
forgotten you still—care.” 

“For Magda?” He laughed shortly. 
“No. That’s dead, thank God! I killed 
it. Worked it out of my system in 
Frisco,” he said, with exceeding bitter- 
ness. “Then I got the news of June’s 
death. Her sister wrote me. Told me 
she died because she’d no longer any 
wish to live. That sobered me—brought 
me back to my senses. There was a 
good deal more to the letter; my sister- 
in-law didn’t let me down lightly. I’ve 
iad to pay for that summer at Stock- 
leigh. And now Magda’s paying. Well, 
that seems to square things somehow.” 

“Oh, you are brutal!” broke out Gil- 
lian. 

His eyes, hard as steel and as unyield- 
ing, met hers. 

“Am I?” he 
“Perhaps I am.” 

This was a very different Dan from 
the impetuous, hot-headed Dan of for- 


asked indifferently. 
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mer times. Gillian found his calm ruth- 
lessness difficult to understand, and yet, 
realizing all that he had suffered, she 
could not but condone it to a certain ex- 
tent. f 

When at last she rose to go, he de- 
tained her a moment. 

“IT am remaining in England now. I 
should like to see you sometimes. May 
Tag 

She hesitated. Then something ap- 
pealed in the tired eyes which impelled 
her answer. 

“If you wish,” she said gently. 

Back once more in the street, she made 
her way as quickly as possible to the 
nearest tube station, in order to reach 
it before the usual evening crowd of 
homeward-wending clerks and typists 
poured into the thoroughfares from a 
thousand open office doors. But as soon 
as she was safely seated in the train her 
thoughts reverted to the two strange in- 
terviews in which she had taken part 
that afternoon. 

She felt very low-spirited. Since she 
had seen and talked with the two men in 
whose lives Magda had played so big a 
part, she was oppressed with a sense of 
the utter hopelessness of trying to- put 
matters right. Things must take their 
course now, must drive on to whatever 
end, bitter or sweet, lay hidden in the 
womb of fate. 

She had tried to stem the current of 
affairs, but she had proved as power- 
less to deflect it as a dried stick tossed 
onto a river in spate. And now, whether 
the end were ultimate happiness or hope- 
less irretrievable disaster, Michael and 
Magda must still fight their way toward 
it, each alone, by the dim light of that 
“blind understanding” which is all that 
Destiny vouchsafes. 
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A SORT OF ALLEGORY 


By Stephen Leacock 


Author of ‘Nonsense Novels,’’ “Literary Lapses,’’ etc. 


OW likes it you, Master Brenton?” 
said the brawny journeyman, 
spreading out the news sheet on 

a smooth oaken table, where it lay under 
the light of a leaded window. 

“A marvelous fair sheet,” murmured 
Brenton Caxton, seventh of the name. 
“Let me but adjust my glasses and pe- 
ruse it further lest haply there be still 
aught in.it that smacks of error.” 

“It needs not,” said the journeyman; 
tis the fourth time already from the 
press.” 

“Nay, nay, Nicholas,” answered Mas- 
ter Brenton softly, as he adjusted his 
great horn-rimmed spectacles, and bent 
his head over the broad damp news 
sheet before him. “Let us grudge no 
care in this. The venture is a new one, 
and, meseems, a very parlous thing 
withal. ’Tis a venture that may easily 
fail and carry down our fortunes with 
it, but at least let it not be said that it 
failed for want of pains in the doing.” 

“Fail quotha!” said a third man, who 
had not yet spoken, old, tall, and sour 
of visage, and wearing a leathern 
printer’s apron. He had moved over 
from the farther side of the room where 
a little group of apprentices stood beside 
the wooden presses that occupied the 
corner, and he was looking over the 
shoulder of Master Brenton Caxton. 
“How can it do aught else? ‘Tis a 
mad folly. Mark you, Master Bren- 
ton and Master Nick, I have said it 
from the first and let the blame be 
none of mine. ’Tis a mad thing you do 
here. See here,” he went on, turning 


oc? 


and waving his hand, “this vast room, 
these great presses, yonder benches and 
tools, all new, yonder vats of ink 


straight out of Flanders, how think you 
you can recover the cost of all this out 
of yonder poor sheet? Five and forty 
years have I followed this mystery of 
printing, ever since thy grandfather’s 
day, Master Brenton, and never have I 
seen the like. What needed this great 
chamber when your grandfather and 
father were content with but a garret 
space, and yonder presses that can turn 
off four score copies in the compass of 
a single hour? ’Tis a mad folly, I say.” 

The moment was an interesting one. 
The speakers were in a great room with 
a tall ceiling traversed by blackened 
beams. From the street below there 
came dimly through the closed case- 
ments the sound of the rumbling traffic 
and the street cries of the London 
of the seventeenth century. Two vast 
presses, of such colossal size that their 
wooden levers would tax the strength 
of the stoutest apprentice, were ranged 
against the farther wall. About the 
room, spread out on oaken chairs and 
wooden benches, were flat boxes filled 
with leaden type, freshly molten, and a 
great pile of paper, larger than a man 
could lift, stood in a corner. 

Master Brenton Caxton turned upon 
the last speaker the mild, undisturbed 
look of the eye that sees far across the 
present into the years to come. 

“Nay, Edward,” he said, “you have 
labored overmuch in the past and see 
not into the future. You think this 
chamber too great for our purpose? I 
tell you the time will come when not 
this room alone, but three or four such 
will be needed for our task. Already 
I have it in my mind that I will divide 
even this room into portions, with walls 




















shrewdly placed through its length and 
breadth, so that each that worketh shall 
sit as it were in his own chamber, and 
there shall stand one at the door, and 
whosever cometh, to whatever part of 
our task his business appertains, he 
shall forthwith be brought to the room 


of him that hath charge of it. Cometh 
he with a madrigal or other light poesy 
that he would set out in the press, he 
shall find one that hath charge of such 
matters, and can discern true from 
false. Or cometh he with news of 
aught that happens in the realm, so 
shall he be brought instanter to the 
room of him that recordeth such events. 
Or if so be he would write a discourse 
on what seemeth him some wise conceit 
touching the public concerns, he shall 
find to his hand a convenient desk with 
ink and quills, and all that he needeth 
to set it straightway on paper; thus 
there will be a great abundance of writ- 
ten matter to our hand so that not many 
days shall elapse after one of our news 
sheets goes abroad before there shall 
be matter enough to fill another.” 

“Days!” said the aged printer, 
“Think you you can fill one of these 
news sheets in a few days? Where 
indeed if you search the whole realm 
will you find talk enough in a single 
week to fill out this great sheet half an 
ell wide!” 

“Aye, days indeed!” broke in Master 
Nicholas, the younger journeyman. 
“Master Brenton speaks truth, or less 
than truth. For not days indeed but in 
the compass of a single day, I warrant 
you, shall we find the matter withal.” 
Master Nicholas spoke with the same 
enthusiasm as his chief, but with less 
of the dreamer in his voice and eye, 
and with more of the swift eagerness 
of the practical man, “Fill it indeed,” 
he went on, “why, gad zooks, man! 
Who knoweth what happenings there 
are and what not till one essays the 
gathering of them? And should it 
chance that there is nothing of greater 


import, no boar hunt of his majesty to 
record, nor the news of some great en- 
tertainment by one of the lords of the 
court, then will we put in lesser matters, 
aye whatever comes to hand—the talk 
of his majesty’s burgesses in the parlia- 
ment, or any such things.” 

“Hear him!” sneered the printer, 
“the talk of his majesty’s burgesses in 
Westminster forsooth! And what clerk 
or learned person would care to read 
of such?” Or think you that his maj- 
esty’s chamberlain would long bear 
that such idle chatter should be bruited 
abroad? If you can find no worthier 
thing for this, our news sheet, than the 
talk of the burgesses, then shall it fail 
indeed. Had it been the speech of the 
king’s great barons and the abbots, 
*twere different. But dost fancy that 
the great barons would allow that their 
weighty discourse be reduced to com- 
mon speech so that even the vulgar may 
read it and haply here and there fathom 
their very thought itseli—and the ab- 
bots, the great prelates—to submit their 
ideas to the vulgar hand of a common 
printer, framing them into mere sen- 
tences! ’Tis unthinkable that they 
would sanction it!” 

“Aye,’ murmured Caxton, in his 
dreaming voice, “the time shall come, 
Master Edward, when they will not only 
sanction it but seek it.” 

“Look you,” broke in Master Nick, 
“let us have done with this talk of 
whether there be enough happenings. 
If there be not enough, then will I make 
things happen. What is easier than to 
tell of happenings out of the realm of 
which no man can know—some tale of 
the Grand Turk and the war that he 
makes, or some happenings in the New 
Land found by Master Columbus? 
Aye,” he went on, warming to his 
words, and not knowing that he em- 
bodied in himself the first birth on earth 
of the telegraphic editor, “and why not? 
One day we write it out on our sheet 
‘the Grand Turk maketh disastrous war 






























































































































































on the Bulgars of the North, and hath 
~ burnt divers of their villages.’ And that 


hath no sooner gone forth than we print 
another sheet, saying: ‘It would seem 


that the villages be not burnt but only 


scorched, nor doth it appear that the 
Turk burnt them, but that the Bulgars 
burnt divers villages of the Turk, and 
is sitting now in his mosque in the city 
of Hadrian.’ Then shall all men run to 
and fro, and read the sheet, and question 
and ask: Is it thus? And is it thus? 
and by very uncertainty of circumstance 
they shall demand the more curiously to 
see the news sheet and read it.” 

“Nay, nay, Master Nick,” said Bren- 
ton firmly, “that will I never allow. Let 
us make it_to ourselves a maxim that 
all that shall be said in this news sheet, 
or ‘news paper,’ as my conceit would 
fain call it—for be it not made of 
paper—shall be of ascertained verity 
and fact indisputable. Should the 
Grand Turk make war, and should the 
rumor of it come to these isles, then 
will we say: ‘The Turk maketh war,’ 
and should the Turk be at peace, then 
we will say: ‘The Turk it doth appear 
is now at peace.’ And should no news 
come, then we shall say: ‘In good sooth 
we know not whether the Turk de- 
stroyeth the Bulgars or whether he 
doth not, for while some hold that he 
harasseth them sorely, others have it 
that he harasseth them not. Whereby 
we are sore put to it to know whether 
there be war or peace, nor do we desire 
to vex the patience of those who read 
by any further discourse on the matter, 
other than to say that we ourselves are 
in doubt what be and what be not 
truth, nor will we any further speak of 
it, other than this.’ ” 

Those about Caxton listened with 
awe to this speech. They did not know 
—they could not know—that here was 
the birth of the Leading Article, but 
there was something in the strangely 
fascinating way in which their chief 
enlarged upon his own ignorance that 


foreshadowed to the meanest intelli- 
gence the possibilities of the future. 

Nicholas shook his head. 

“Tis a poor plan, Master Brenton,” 
he said. “The folk wish news, give 
them the news. The more thou givest 
them the better pleased they are, and 
thus doth the news sheet move from 
hand to hand till it may be said, if I, 
too, may coin a phrase, to increase 
vastly its ‘circulation.’ ” 

“In sooth,’ said Master Brenton, 
looking at Nicholas with a quiet ex- 
pression that was not exempt from a 
certain slyness, “there I do hold thou 
art in the wrong, even as a matter of 
craft or policie. For it seems to me 
that if our paper speaketh first this and 
then that, but hath no fixed certainty 
of truth, sooner or later will all its talk 
seem vain, and no man will heed it. 
But if it speaks always the truth, then 
sooner or later shall all come to be- 
lieve it, and say of any happening: ‘It 
standeth written in the paper, therefore 
it is so.” And here I charge you all 
that have any part in this new ven- 
ture,” continued Master Brenton, look- 
ing about the room at the listening 
faces, and speaking with great serious- 
ness, “let us lay it to our hearts that 
our maxim shall be truth and truth 
alone. Let no man set his hand to 
aught that shall go upon our presses 
save only that which is assured truth. 
In this way shall our venture ever be 
pleasing to the Most High, and I do 
verily believe’—and here Caxton’s 
voice sank lower, as if he were think- 
ing aloud—‘‘in the long run it will be 
mighty good for our circulation.” 

The speaker paused. Then turning 
to the broad sheet before him, he began 
to scan its columns with his eye. The 
others stood watching him as he read. 

“What is this, Master Edward?” he 
queried presently. “Here I see in this 
first induct, or column, as one name it, 
the word ‘King’ fairly and _ truly 
spelled. Lower down it  standeth 











‘Kyng,’ and yet further in the second 
induct ‘Kynge,” and in the last induct 
where there is talk of His Majesty’s 
marvelous skill in the French game of 
palm or tennis, lo, the word stands 
‘Quhyngge!’ How sayest thou?” 

“Would’st have it written always in 
but one and the same way?” asked the 
printer in astonishment. 

“Aye, truly,” said Caxton. 

“With never any choice or variation 
to suit the fancy of him who reads so 
that he who likes it written ‘King’ may 
see it so and yet also he who would 
prefer it written in a freer style, as 
‘Quhyngge,’ may also find it so, and 
thus both be pleased!” 

“That will I never have!” said Mas- 
ter Brenton firmly. “Dost not remem- 
ber, friend, the old tale in the fabula of 
Esopus of him who would please all 
men? Here will I make another maxim 
for our news paper. All men we can- 
not please, for in pleasing one belike 
we run counter to another. Let us set 
our hand to write always without fear. 
Let us seek favor with none. Always 
in our news sheet will we seek to speak 
dutifully and with all reverence of the 
king his majesty; let us also speak with 
all respect and commendation of his 
majesty’s great prelates and nobles, for 
are they not the exalted of the land? 
Also I would have it that we say noth- 
ing harsh against our wealthy mer- 
chants and burghers, for hath not the 
Lord prospered them in their substance? 
Yea, friend, let us speak ever well of 
the King, the clergy, the nobility, and 
of all persons of wealth and substantial 
holdings. But beyond this,” here Bren- 
ton Caxton’s eye flashed, “let us speak 
with utter fearlessness of all men. So 
shall we be, if I may borrow a mighty 
good word from Tacitus, his Annals, 
of a complete independence, hanging on 
to no man. In fact, our venture shall 
be an independent newspaper.” 

The listeners felt an instinctive awe 
at the words, and again a strange pre- 





_ in history was being laid down that fine, — 








science of the future made itself felt 
in every mind. Here for the first time 





fearless creed that has made the inde- 
pendent press what it is. 

Meantime, Caxton continued to 
glance his eye over the news sheet, 
murmuring his comments on what he 
saw: “Ah! vastly fine, Master Nicho- 
las—this of the sailing of his majesty’s 
ships for Spain—and this, too, of the 
Doge of Venice, his death, ’tis brave 
reading and maketh a fair discourse. 
Here, also, this likes me, ’tis shrewdly 
devised”—and here he placed his finger 
on a particular spot in the news sheet» 
—‘here in speaking of the strange mis- 
hap of my Lord Arundel, thou useth 
a great S for strange, and setteth it in 
a line all by itself whereby the mind 
of him that reads is suddenly awak- 
ened, alarmed as it were by a bell in 
the night. ’Tis good. ’Tis well. But 
mark you, friend Nicholas, try it not 
too often, nor use your great letters too 
easily. In the case of my Lord Arun- 
del, it is seemly, but for a mishap to a 
lesser person let it stand in a more 
modest fashion.” 

There was a pause. 
Caxton looked up again. 

“What manner of tale is this! What 
strange thing is here! I’faith, Master 
Nicholas, whence hast thou so marvel- 
ous a thing! The whole world must 
know of it. Harken ye all to this: 


Then suddenly 


“Let all men that be troubled of aches, 
spavins, rheums, boils, maladies of the spleen 
or humours of the blood, come forthwith to 
the sign of the Red Lantern in East Cheap. 
There shall they find one that hath a marvel- 
ous remedy for all such ailments, brought 
with great danger and perils of the journey 
from a distant land. This wondrous balm 
shall straightway make the sick to be well 
and the lame to walk. Rubbed on the eye it 
restoreth sight, and applied to the ear it re- 
viveth the hearing. ’Tis the sole invention of 
Doktor Gustavus Friedman, some time of 
Gottingen and brought by him hitherward 
out of the sheer pity of his heart for them 
that be afflicted, nor shall any other fee be 














































for it, save only such a light and ten- 
charge as shall defray the cost of Doktor 
’ Friedman, his coming and going.” 

Caxton paused and gazed at Master, 
Nicholas in wonder. 

“Whence hadst thou this?” 

“T had it of a chapman, or traveling 
doctor, that was most urgent that we 
should set it forth straightway on the 
press.” 

“And is it true?” asked Caxton. 

Nicholas laughed lightly 

“True or false, I know not,” he said, 
“but the fellow was so curious that we 
should print it that he gave me two 
golden laurels and a new sovereign on 
the sole understanding that we should 
set it forth in print.” 

There was deep silence. 

“He payeth to have it printed!” said 
Caxton, deeply impressed. 

“Aye,” said Master Nicholas, “he 
payeth, and will pay more. The fellow 
hath other balms equally potent. Of 
all these he would admonish, or shall I 
say advert, the public?” 

“So,” said Caxton thoughtfully, “he 
wishes to make, if I may borrow a 
phrase of Albertus Magnus, an adver- 
tisement of his goods. He payeth 
us. We advert the goods. Forthwith 
all men buy them. Then hath he more 
money. He payeth us again. We ad- 
vert the goods more and still he payeth 
us. That would seem to me, friend 
Nick, a mighty good busyness for us.” 

“So it-is,”’ rejoined Nicholas, “and 
after him others will come to advert 
other wares until belike a large part of 
our news sheet—who knows? the 
whole of it perhaps—shall be made up 
in the merry guise of advertisements.” 

Caxton was silent in deep thought. 

“But, Master Caxton,’ cried the 
voice of a young apprentice, “is this 
tale true?” 

“What sayest thou, Warwick?” said 
the master printer, almost sternly, 

“Good master, is the tale of the won- 
drous balm true?” 





“Boy,” said Caxton, “Master Nicho- 
las hath even said, we know not if it 
be true.” 

“But didst thou not charge us,” 
pleaded the boy, “that all that went 
under_our hand into the press should 
be truth, and truth alone?” 

“T did,” said Caxton thoughtfully, 
“put I spoke perhaps somewhat in 
overhaste. I see that we must here 
distinguish. Whether this is true or 
not we cannot tell. But it is paid for 
and that lifts it, as we should say, out 
of the domain of truth. The very fact 
that it is paid for giveth it, as it were, 
a new form of merit, a verity altogether 
its own.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Nicholas, with a 
twinkle in his shrewd eyes. 

“Indeed so,” said Caxton, “and here 
let us make to ourselves another and a 
final maxim of guidance. All things 
that any man will pay for, these we 
will print, whether true or not, for that 
doth not concern us, But if one cometh 
here with any strange tale of a remedy 
or aught else and wishes us to make 
advertisement of it and hath no money 
to pay for it, then shall he be cast forth 
out of this officina, or office, if I may 
call it so, neck and crop into the street. 
Nay, I will have me one of great 
strength ever at the outer door ready 
for such castings.” 

A murmur of approval went round 
the group. 

Caxton would have spoken further 
but at this moment the sound of a great 
bell was heard booming in the street. 

“°Tis Big Ben,” said Caxton, “ring- 
ing out the hour of noon. Quick, all 
of you to your tasks. Lay me the 
forms on the press and speed me the 
work. We start here a great adventure. 
Mark well the maxims I have given, 
and God speed our task.” 

And in another hour or so, the pren- 
tice boys of the master printer were 
calling in the streets the sale of the first 
English newspaper. 
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7 Modase Renée Iorepuulle 


To the Heaveps above us O look and behold 


ae eR Ny 


The Planets that love us, all harnessed in gold! 
What chariots, what horses against us shall bide 
While the stars in their courses do fight on our side? 


Rupyarp KIPLING. 


HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 
LESSON X. 


HEN Venus, the planet that sym- 
bolizes the love nature and good 
fortune in life, is poised in the 

celestial sign Aquarius at the moment 
when the breath of life first enters 
the body, much good in the way of 
soul growth is promised. The native 
with this position is sincere and hon- 
est in all his attachments, even though 
they are not all made public. Some 
may be of a kind which he feels would 
be criticized by those natures coming 
under a coarser sign, so he will be re- 
served about the romantic and secret 
unions he regards as sacred. Strangers 
take readily to these Venus-in-Aquarius 
natures, who are always considered 
“good mixers.” Friends are numerous, 
and usually sincere and honest, never 
quite understanding the Aquarian na- 
ture which so often possesses just the 
right amount of reserve to make itself 
fascinating or, at any rate, always in- 
teresting. This native may possibly in- 
herit money, or good fortune may come 
through some large, humanitarian posi- 
tion. This is not the nature that mar- 
ries for money, position, or any other 
studied advantage, as one of the former 
sign, Capricorn, might do, but for the 





highest and purest love and soul com- 
munion, 

Pisces, the twelfth and last sign of 
the zodiac, lending its color to Venus, 
indicates a most sympathetic, humane 
nature. The soul is full of pity and 
compassion for all creatures weak or 
unfortunate. The nature is intuitive 
and psychic, sensing the need of help 
where others might overlook it. This 
type of person will often find success 
and employment in hospitals, institu- 
tions, or among the unfortunate masses 
of humanity as social workers or 
nurses. It often happens that, although 
he seems to possess discrimination in 
love affairs, his affections may be cen- 
tered for years upon a person not in 
the least worthy of his consideration. 
The imagination will probably be devel- 
oped to a marked degree and the life 
be spent in building one air castle after 
another untiringly. If he lets his me- 
diumistic qualities help him in business, 
gain and good fortune will surely be 
his. 


MARS IN THE VARIOUS SIGNS. 


The red, fiery star we see shining 
so brilliantly in the heavens is the planet 











































































































































































the universe, influences the love nature 
_ of each individual, so Mars rules over 





As Venus, and her position in 


the animal nature. Mars gives force 


- and strength, and whether it be for good 


or evil depends upon the sign and house 
in which it is found at the moment of 
birth, and also on the rays or aspects 
it receives from another planet. It is 
often considered a malefic influence, 
but what futile, weak-kneed creattires 
we would be without the force and fire 
of this planet to help us use the in- 
fluences from other sources! Mars 
gives energy and ambition, and when 
it is prominent on a map of life the 
position shows the manner in which the 
native will spend or control this influ- 
ence. 

Thus, if these vibrations come 
through the celestial sign Aries, where 
Mars is “at home” and therefore not 
handicapped, the nature is positive, en- 
ergetic, and impulsive. This type of 
native will at all times be employed, and 
hard work will generally put him at the 
head of any enterprise with which he 
is connected. Aries rules the head, and 
Mars in this sign, if no subduing as- 
pects are communicated, may cause 
mental trouble from overwork, insom- 
nia, or neuralgia. It is said that a per- 
son with Mars thus placed has great 
personal magnetism and the power to 
heal disease in others. The thoughts 
may follow along religious lines, in 
which the native may become very en- 
thusiastic. 

Mars in Taurus augurs a firm, stolid, 
practical force. Money will be easy 
come, easy go,” and the rainy day may 
find this type of person without a shel- 
ter. Friends may, however, come to his 
assistance at the time of need, espe- 
cially one who may be very well known. 
All through his life many people may 
ridicule him and thwart his well-made 
plans in business. There is likelihood 
of a very early love affair ending in a 
tragic manner, and the native’s reputa- 


tion and honor may suffer. Relatives 





are likely to be a handicap instead of 
a help. It would be wise for one with 
this Mars-in-Taurus combination on his 
chart of life to think twice before he 
enters a lawsuit. 

Mars in the sign Gemini indicates a 
person possessing a quick, keen mind. 
He will always be investigating sub- 
jects of mystery. The speech may be 
peculiar or have an impediment, such 
as a tongue-tied condition or a lisp. 
There is probability of more than one 
marriage, or of two love affairs carried 
on at the same time. Lung troubles 
may cause death. 

When Mars is in Cancer the native 
may work industriously for the home, 
but fate will seem to be against him 
and there will be a constant desire for 
change. Worries and anxieties will 
follow the family. Often this position 
of Mars foretells the loss of a parent, 
probably the mother, at a very tender 
age. It is not a very happy position 
for marriage. Occult subjects may in- 
terest this type of person, but an un- 
derlying fear or dread will keep him 
from investigating very far this mysti- 
cal realm. Success may come through 
business connected with traveling and 
the public. 

The sign Leo with Mars poised 
therein indicates a bold, daring, impul- 
sive nature. The love affairs will be 
most ardent and intense, but, although 
the love is not one-sided, there is pos- 
sibility of some serious trouble in con- 
nection with the heart and its affections. 
This Mars-in-Leo type of person usu- 
ally “dies in harness,” laboring up to 
the last moment of life. This native’s 
views on life and all other subjects are, 
for the most part, broad and free. He 
is capable of guiding many people and 
being at the head of affairs in business, 
but it is as a musician that he should 
make his mark in the world. If Mars 
is afflicted in this sign by another planet, 
a child may be the cause of distress. 














Mars in Virgo describes a critical, 
sharp, keen nature. The occupation or 
business of this native will be pursued 
far from his place of birth. He does 
not show the independent, original force 
of the native with Mars in Leo, but 
succeeds when he is directed by another, 
or has some one to look to for decisions 
on problems that confront him. Many 
obstacles will be encountered in his 
climb to success, the most important be- 
ing the death of friends and advisers. 
He need never be ill if he is careful 
of his diet and studies the laws of 
hygiene. 

When Mars is found in the sign 
Libra the native’s temperament is re- 
fined and very idealistic. His love is 
ardent, leading to a hasty marriage tie, 
which may be severed through death. 
Most of his friends and acquaintances 
are of an artistic or religious type. The 
occupation will be refined and gain will 
be sure, but bad servants and inferiors 
will cause him to part with much of 
his money. He has keen perception, 
and eventually outdoes his competitors 
and enemies. The last of life brings 
many perplexities in the domestic 
sphere, and much responsibility. 

Mars rules Scorpio, therefore he is 
at home in this sign and throws off his 
energy unhampered. The native with 
this position of Mars on his nativity 
may be proud and materialistic. It will 
never take him long to decide’a ques- 
tion. His business will be connected 
in some way with secrets of his own, 
or perhaps of others, or the government. 
He may travel often by water where 
mystery is concerned. A real Captain 
Kidd, this native*>could be, especially 
if the Martial force were used in the 
wrong direction. A_ really clever, 
scheming intellect is shown by this posi- 
tion. Marriage will probably bring 
financial gain. A happy end cannot be 
predicted. It may be very sudden and 
probably caused indirectly by the na- 
tive himself. 





Sagittarius is not a icularly — 
tunate sign to-hold Mars. The native 
will be of a restless, impulsive temper- 
ament. His speech will be quick and 
short, wasting no words in conveying 
his ideas. He will also show great en- 
thusiasm in his work or occupation, but 
not always good judgment—a lack 
which handicaps this native all through 
his life. His intuitions will bring for- 
tune and he will ever delight in fore- 
telling events. Enemies will try to hurt 
his reputation with uncomplimentary 
stories, and they may succeed in spite 
of his entire innocence, the world refus- 
ing to believe that the tales are “made 
up out of whole cloth.” There is a 
strong likelihood of money being left 
to him by some distant relative. Gain 
may also come through several mar- 
riages, but anxiety may be felt regard- 
ing the health and welfare of his im- 
mediate family. It will be very hard 
for this native to live in one place very 
long, for wanderlust will be strong in 
his nature. At the close of his life 
many interesting experiences will be his. 

When manifesting his force through 
the sign Capricorn, Mars acts in quite 
a different manner than when in the 
preceding sign, Sagittarius. Here the 
temperament will be slow but sure. A 
great deal of ambition will be latent in 
this native, but in all ways and means 
of life he will be “from Missouri.” He 
must be shown; but once the knowledge 
is acquired, it is his for life and ready 
to be used at the right time for the 
benefit of humanity as well as the na- 
tive himself. He is capable of great 
responsibility and usually is found in a 
high position, especially late in life. 
Duty is his one devotion and sooner 
or later he will be appreciated for his 
worth. He may live to see his relatives 
all go before him, but no legacies or 
windfalls may be expected. There are 
indications of a very early “affair,” 
probably with some one unworthy of 
consideration, Marriage will probably 






































‘mark a decided turning point in the life 


of this Mars-in-Capricorn native and 


will greatly affect his last days. This 
is not a fortunate position when con- 
sidering the native’s parents. They will 
treat him coldly, or an unhappy sepa- 
tation will cause much distress, 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Mr. A. H. D., Born Thursday, June 21, 
1888, Los Angeles, California—You were 
born when the Sun was only twenty-eight 
minutes in Cancer, the Moon well in Scorpio. 
Many times in life you have been considered 
rather peculiar and with reason, but this 
peculiarity lies in the fact that you are not so 
weak in character as the general run of your 
brethren on this earth, You have many 
characteristics all your own, and are true 
and outspoken in your opinions, not always 
“on the fence” in life’s disputes. You have 
been living through many obstacles and op- 
positions this last year, but in glancing back 
in your life I find that you have had two 
extraordinarily fortunate periods—one 
around the age of twenty-seven, of which 
I hope you took advantage. May I also re- 
mind you of the period which began when 
you were about cighteen, and lasted three 
years? This was surely a character-building 
time. However, 1921 will bring you much 
in the way of inspiration. 


Miss R. C. T., Born April 10, 1885, be- 
tween two and four o'clock p. m, New 
York.—The Sun was in Aries and the Moon 
in Aquarius, a good combination. There is 
a love of music, art, and refinement in your 
make-up, and you are thoughtful and in- 
clined to study situations and love truth in 
all things. A peculiarly strong influence has 
already entered your life in these last few 
years, which is now becoming more or less 
distressing. I do not see how you have 
escaped marriage so far. Next year you 
may experience a change. Your affairs will 
be of a dual character, and you will be very 
perplexed, not knowing which way to turn. 
Go slowly, I advise you, and everything will 
work out satisfactorily to your best inter- 
ests, although at the time you may not 
think so. 


F. A. B., Born Sunday, May 30, 1886, 
French Kongo, Equatorial West Africa— 
The aspects at your birth gave you a rather 
firm character, coupled, however, with an 
inclination toward obstinacy and self-will at 
times. You are also inclined to be rather 
reserved, preferring to let others talk, al- 


though great diplomacy is shown in your 
nature. I think you ought to make a suc- 
cess in life as a singer. I must warn you to 
take care of your health this next year, or 
around the age of thirty-five, when your 
vitality is low and you are inclined to worry. 
If your father is alive, he must also guard 
his health. A sather strange life is just 
ahead of you for the next seven or eight 
years. I hope you will put your best foot 
forward and keep a steady grip on your 
feelings and emotions, refusing to let them 
become depressed. A tremendous influence 
is about to enter your life in this period— 
an influence which I cannot say is for your 
happiness. 


H. B., Born May 23, 1894, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Please try very hard to dismiss that 
fear and dread from your mind which is 
making your life a burden. The power that 
put you here will never desert you. We all 
get what we deserve, so if we are not satis- 
fied the only way is to work hard to de- 
serve more, which we will surely receive. 
I find that the last of your life will be very 
much better than the first half. After 
you are thirty-eight your good luck and 
rise in the world begins, when you will 
be extremely happy and prosperous. So 
begin now to be happy and throw off dull 
care in anticipation of this wonderful 
period just ahead. 


E. G. H., Born Sunday, September 18, 
1887, at about twelve noon, Newark, New 
Jersey —You have good reasoning power 
and a well-balanced temperament, there be- 
ing, moreover, a possibility of clairvoyance 
cultivated at some time in your life. You 
would be successful along some line of 
artistic work or in partnership. Marriage 
is not strongly marked on your map of life. 
The powers evidently wished you to con-. 
centrate your wonderful mental qualities 
on the pursuit of art, which I hope you 
have done. But, however, always remember 
the old adage: “It is never too late to 
begin.” 


Miss G. C. C., Born Saturday, November 
26, 1808, about eleven a. m., Belmont, Cali- 
fornia.—If your time is correct it shows you 
to be of a kind and loving disposition, with 
a great sense of justice and a keen appre- 
ciation of social life and worldly success. 
You are fitted by character to hold a good 
position. Beware of being oversensitive, im- 


pulsive, or eccentric, or of being led into a 
peculiar situation with any one. Love affairs 
do not bring the happiness that might be 
wished for, and are delayed until after you 
are twenty-eight at least. 
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Homeless, they fled from The Shadow, a shadow which vanished only when 
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the clear light of an explanation turned its blackness into sunshine. 


INCE they had been able to re- 
member, Don and Charlotte had 
felt the joyless presence of the 

shadow. A terrible thing, the shadow, 
endlessly in pursuit of their pretty 
mother. 

It was Don who had named it from 
a long-ago conversation heard in the 
days when his scant years were pre- 
sumed a barrier to understanding. But 
he could remember his mother, stand- 
ing in a deep window, red sunset shin- 
ing on her hair, eyes dark in her pale 
face, while a man, a tall, thin man with 
furrows between his eyes, twisted his 
glasses on a broad black ribbon and 
watched her. 

“The shadow will hang over me all 
iny life,” she had said, and Charlotte 
had cried because her mother’s voice 
sounded like tears. 

The man had said: “No—no,” but 
Don had known that he meant “Yes— 
yes!” 

That night they had scurried away 
in the dark, mother, Charlotte, and Don, 
The shadow had begun the chase. 


It kept it up, in the years which 
followed, swooping down and sending 
them flying from various little homes, 
always first to a large city, where they 
might not be easily traced. A dreadful 
thing, the shadow. 

Often, waking in the night, Don saw 


it hovering about his door, a weird 
shape, moving with the flicker of the 
hall gas jet, and wondered, shudder- 
ingly, how long it would be this time. 

He hated halls. They were a prey 
to shadows. When he grew up he 
would build a house, a very big house, 
quite hall-less and without shadows. 

“And we'll never move,” planned 
Charlotte. 

“And mother shan’t work.” 

That pretty little Mrs. Ward, as she 
was patronizingly called, was always 
busy. She did anything and everything, 
from millinery to bookkeeping, from 
designing to mixing salads, work which 
called for no public appearance. She 
was ever willing to do overtime at night. 

It was on one of those nights, when 
Don had called for her, and they were 
going home through the theater crowds, 
that they were halted at Woodward by 
the extremely uncivil traffic policeman. 
Mrs. Ward’s hand on Don’s arm, sud- 
denly rigid, drew his attention. Ten 
years faded like mist before the sun. 
A tall, thin man with deep furrows be- 
tween his eyes, sauntered toward them, 
holding his glasses by a broad black 
ribbon. 

Mrs. Ward’s lips moved as though 
she were trying out things to say. She 
looked as if she did not quite dare to 
be glad. 

And then the man swung about, 




















































































































































: owittly, and disappeared in the crowd. 
‘Don thought his mother said: “He 


didn’t see me! Oh, he didn’t see me!’ 


~ but he wasn’t sure. . 


Next day Charlotte, returning from 
a noon shopping expedition with her 
mother, strode into Don’s’ room, 
slammed the door, and exploded: “The 
beastly shadow’s. here again!” 

Don sat up. 

“You know we were out hunting for 
a suit that won’t make me look like 
a young elephant. Oh, no, we didn’t 


find one. They don’t make any. We 
got a blue thing with a belt. I look 
like the back of a hack in it. Well, 


we were in that sundae place near Jef- 
ferson, getting ice cream, and mother 
was trying to make me think I didn’t 
look as awful as I did, when some one 
at a table across the glass cases said, 
‘There, doesn’t she look like Julia Fan- 
shawe?’ just like that, sort of excited, 
but soft, as if she didn’t want us to 
hear.” 

“You—you mean you?” 

“Mother, stupid! J look like a blond 
whale. It was a woman in black who 
said it, a slimsy woman. She was sit- 
ting with a tall man who wore glasses, 
and he said, ‘Nonsense!’ without look- 
ing at us. But you could tell he had 
seen us first. Oh, I don’t know how 
you could tell, you just could! And she 
said: ‘I ought to know. I did enough 
sketches of her.’ And he just growled.” 

“And—mother ?” 

“She kind of half got up and began 
to smile at him, but he wouldn’t see 
her, so in a minute she hurried me out. 
And I hadn’t finished my banana split. 
Then we stopped at a drug store, and 
she looked at the J’s in the directory. 
And pretty soon she asked me if I’d 
care for Kentucky.” 

They exchanged long glances. 

“T suppose we might as well care 
for it,” said Don, at length. 

He was right. They left for Coving- 
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ton that night, by a tiresomely intricate 
route. 

On the way, Mrs. Ward did an odd 
thing. She had her hair bleached a 
wonderful snow-white. It had been 
such pretty hair, too, chestnut, with 
touches of gold at the tips of the curls. 

“Do I,” she asked her children as 
she took off her hat and veil and ex- 
hibited the result, “look very differ- 
ent?” 

“You look like old scratch!” cried 


' the frank Charlotte. 


“People will think you’re our grand- 
mother!” said Don, dismayed. 

Mrs. Ward was, strangely enough, 
pleased at that. It seemed to Don that 
she definitely broke with the past then, 
stopped looking wistfully back, stopped 
sobbing in the night when she thought 
nobody knew. 


It Was two years before the shadow 
put in its next appearance. 

Don and Charlotte had taken a vio- 
lent fancy to the cramped, dirty little 
city. They were fond of the dark, 
dingy double house, half of which shel- 
tered them. They had, for the first 
time in their fugitive lives, found 
friends—young friends. They sang in 
the choir. They belonged to school 
clubs. They could not go half a dozen 
blocks along Scott or Madison Streets 
without receiving twice as many gay 
greetings from the lips of friends. 
They used to wonder, sometimes, if it 
all wasn’t too perfect to last. 

“Why don’t we stay, anyway, and let 
the shadow do its darnedest ?”’ Charlotte 
suggested as they walked home from 
choir practice one evening. 

“Maybe it’s forgotten us.” 

But even before they turned in at 
the little iron gate, and crossed the dis- 
colored brick walk, sunk all to one side, 
they felt the chill presence. They en- 
tered the badly lit hall, expecting what 
they found. The door of the front 
room was ajar. Within, kneeling be- 

















she had said. 
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_ the deft hands of long practice. 
“Mother! We're not going?” 
“Mother, we can’t go!” 


She looked up with the glint of a 


smile. She was good at smiling. 


“You'll like it,” she temporized ; “it’s 


the most beautiful country.” 

“Country!” they scoffed. 

“What have we done?” 
Charlotte. 

“Nothing. There’s a lovely school 
for girls. They wear little white suits.” 

“Yes, I’d look sweet in a little white 
suit, wouldn’t I? See the size I am! 
You must tell us why this time.” 

Their pretty mother looked from her 
tall daughter to her taller son. ‘‘You 
mind leaving so much? I’m sorry. 
You will like it.” 

Grim silence answered her. She re- 
garded her twisting fingers briefly. 

“I have a—good position—in a— 
hotel.” 

“Don’t you like the job you’ve got?” 

“Y—no!” 

“But all our friends are here. We 
don’t know any one there, wherever 
it is. We love it here!” 

“There’s a train to-morrow at six.” 

“Ts it the police?” asked Don, with 
white lips. 

“Oh, no! 
tion.” 

“What would happen if we stayed?” 

“N-nothing. But you’d be—un- 
happy.” 

“Why? Why would we?” 

But she would not tell. She was firm 
in the resolve that they should leave 
to-morrow, expressing their trunks in 
the sheltering dawn—the double house 
had been rented furnished—slipping 
away like guilty things. 

Charlotte wept. Don, gulping down 
his feelings with the glass of water he 
had. drawn at the sink, stayed in the 
kitchen longer than usual. He saw the 
paper protruding from the stove, with 
a sense Of irritation, and lifted the lid 


demanded 


It’s a—very good posi- 


fore a trunk, Mrs. Ward packed with 








to crush it into the fire. 
“Julia Fanshawe” leaped at him, and 
he saved the sheet from the flames. 

It was a ragged sheet, half burned 
already, headed by a blurry picture. 
Even with the name “Julia Fanshawe” 
attached, there was no doubt that it was 


The name 


intended for Mrs. Ward. Were there 
in the world two women with that tilt 
to their eyes, that trick of smiling? 
Smaller photographs of men _ below 
were labeled, respectively: “Jack Fan- 
shawe” and ‘“‘Derrek Jayne.” The first 
was unfamiliar. There was no mistak- 
ing the second, with the broad, black- 
ribboned glasses, the lean, furrowed 
face. 

The first had left only a brown, irreg- 
ular triangle of print: 


It will be glorious news to Julia Fan- 
and her children, sufferin 
s under the stigma of 
“Not Guilty” pronoun 
when all the weight 
was against her 
real murderer had 
received absolutio 
died. But it ca 
anguish i 
Derrek Ja 
Don carried the paper te Charlotte, 
who was out on the sunken bricks, go- 
ing through her reducing exercises with 
the animation of a rag doll. They ex- 
amined it under the gnat-haunted elec- 
tric light. 
“Mother’s name,” said Charlotte un- 
certainly, “is Louise.” 
“Now,” corrected Don. 
“Who got—murdered ?” 
pered the last word. 
“Who was Jack 
father ?” 
They viewed the newspaper portrait 
of him critically. There was a blur 


She whis- 


Fanshawe? Our 


across his mouth and chin, but even so, 
he was strikingly handsome. 

“She always says ‘He’s dead, dear,’ ” 
commented Charlotte. 

“You're dead, if you’re murdered.” 

Which is true enough. 














They were up in the dark, using a 
flash light to help the expressman get 
their trunks down the uneven bricks. 
They locked the door of the dear double 
house when the morning was beginning 
to break. Their train pulled out of the 
smoky station while the depot was still 
a mass of electric light. 

Don bought every paper that came 
aboard, finding only one reference to 
what he sought. It was headed “Knox- 
ville.” 

Matthew Cole, self-confessed slayer of 
Jack Fanshawe, lies buried in an unmarked 
grave. Not far away rests his victim under 
the stone set up by their racing cronies after 
the disappearance of Fanshawe’s beautiful 
wife. 

“Was Jack Fanshawe our father?” 
he demanded, slipping into the cindery 
seat beside his mother. 

He did not miss the way her hand 
closed hard on the book in her lap. 

“No!” she said vehemently. 

He hadn’t expected that. 

“Your father was William Ward. 
He died before Charlotte was born.” 

“Well, you knew Jack Fanshawe?” 

She admitted that with a little shiver. 

“And—Matthew Cole?” 

“No. No. Not Matthew Cole.” 

“Then you knew Derrek Jayne, any- 
way ?” 

“T—used to,” she said half tremu- 


lously. Then she turned to him almost 
fiercely. “Please don’t talk about it, 
Don. . It’s all over. Everything’s all 


over—at last. The shadow will never 
bother us again. There’s no point in 
going over and over terrible things. 
Please never talk of it again.” 

What was the use after that? 

The good position was assistant in an 
all-year-round hotel in the Virginia Blue 
Ridge. Mrs. Ward’s duties were many 
and varied. Too many and too varied, 
according to Charlotte. 

“She works like a horse!” grumbled 
the girl, when Don came home from 
his last year at college. “Makes me 








sick and tired. She can’t get out for 
a breath of air without some old cat — 
wondering if she’d mind seeing if the 
mail’s come in or wishing some one ~ 
would run upstairs and get their medi- 
cine. The stuff they take! The only 
reason they’re not poisoned is because 
they’re too mean to die.” 

“Tl take her right out of it!” vowed 
Don. 

But Mrs. Ward wouldn’t go. She 
was contented. Charlotte needn’t be 
left alone now, as she must be if her 
mother went back to millinery. But 
Don could help. He could entertain 
the chronically unpopular. 

Don took a savage pleasure in that. 
It kept him so busy that afterward he 
couldn’t remember just when the man 
arrived who presently became known 
at the inn as “little Mrs. Ward’s mil- 
lionaire.” The guests used to argue 
as to whether or not he was really a 
millionaire, and disapprove of the way 
he haunted her. It was understood that 
he owned a string of journals and was 
here for his health. Of course, it was 
a big chance for her—no wonder she 
didn’t discourage him—no wonder they 
spent hours on end talking to one an- 
other in confidential tones—but 

“The tabbies are giving you a treat 
to-morrow,” Charlotte warned Don one 
August evening, as they entered the 
screened dining room, “They’re taking 
you to the caves. You’re to drive the 
whole seven in the Ritzwood car.” 

Don’s glance went from the chair he 
had pulled out for his sister to the table 
where the seven sat. He ran a finger 
around the edge of his collar. Escort 
them through the famous grottoes of 
the Shenandoah! Old Mrs. Ritzwood 
with her inane questions, bossy Mrs. 
Bonner, the withered Sherrill sisters, 
Mrs. Callor, and her equally objection- 
able daughter, the giddy Miss Pinney, 
who looked forty and acted fourteen! 











Mrs. Ward telegraphed a message of _ 
with 


commiseration her expressive 





























“Mother! We're not going?” 


of a smile. 


eyes. She was at the far end of the 
room with her millionaire. 

“But I shan’t do it,” Don told Char- 
lotte, after Miss Pinney had trotted 
over, ingénue fashion, to invite him. 

“Yes, just the way you don’t do all 
the other fool things they ask!” 

The bossy Mrs. Bonner stated the 
‘time he was expected as she passed 
their table, and squelched his excuse. 

He appeared, at the time appointed, 
on the terrace beside the car. 


“Mother, we can’t go!” 


She Jooked up with a glint 


She was good at smiling. 


“T’d wreck the beastly thing,” Char- 
lotte whispered, ‘‘and break all their 


” 


necks. 

“T have a neck of my own.” 

He slid into the driver’s seat, and 
grinned as a backward glance caught 
Charlotte shaking a plump fist at the 
wheels, but the grin faded as Miss Pin- 
ney’s organdy ruffles were crushed 
against his arm. He wished he could 
follow Charlotte’s advice. “He shud- 
dered when he remembered that after- 











ward. Suppose he hadn’t reached the 
caves at all? 

There was a wait at the building out- 
side the caverns’ entrance. Don shut 
his teeth and endured it. He wished 
they could get on, where old Mrs, Ritz- 
wood’s inane queries as to how they 
got oxygen into the caves, and Miss 
Pinney’s gushing reference to the Civil 
War shell found in a tree as “cute” 
might not be so painfully audible. 

And then 

Came the reason for the wait. A slip 
of a girl in tailored blue. Her face 
was like a cameo, but there was fear 
in her blue eyes. 

She was accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman, an anxious soul. Their 
name, which Don almost involuntarily 
saw him register, was inappropriate, It 
was Joy, Nathan Joy and daughter. 

Miss Joy walked apart, obviously un- 
seeing. Her father tried to interest her. 
“Hear what he says about those senti- 
nels, my dear? Thousands of years to 
form the. smallest part of one!’ he 
would exclaim, to be rewarded by a 
blank glance that clearly consigned the 
stalagmite sentinels to oblivion. 

Once, lagging behind, while the guide 
and Miss Callor struggled to outtalk 
each other, Don heard Mr. Joy say: 
“You'll never get over it, if you won’t 
try to take an interest. There are mar- 
vels enough here——” 

And the girl’s: “I am. I’m—look- 
ing.’ But her blue eyes, fixed on the 
frozen cataract, all too plainly did not 
see the pearly, glistening thing. 

“When I was in Italy 
Miss Callor’s disagreeable voice. 

.“Above you, inclined at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, is the shield of 
Ajax,” hurried the guide. 

“The Blue Grotto, they called it. It 
had water in it and ships 45 

“Notice the veins in the shield, shown 
by the light placed above it a 

“So cute!” sighed Miss Pinney. 
Mr. Joy, coming up to see the colors 
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came 















in a fluted column, smiled a bleak, 
castic smile. But, though Mrs. Rit 
wood chose that moment to inquire 
what would happen if some one set the 
caves on fire, and Miss Callor differed 
emphatically with the guide about the — 
naming of the Senate chamber, because 
there was something in Cheddar Cliffs, 
in the north of England, called some- 
thing else, Miss Joy did not smile. 

It was while Miss Callor was argu- 
ing that the priest who stands in the 
aisle of the cathedral in his ceremonial 
robes is really a woman, that Don heard 
Mr, Joy’s enthusiastic: “Do see the 
angel—there—there near the ceiling— 
roof—whatever it is. Oh, yes, yes, yes, 
you can’t help seeing it, Araminta!” 
and her swift: “Hush!” 

Odd name, Araminta. Araminta 
Joy. Wasn’t there a dancer called 
Araminta Joy? 

Don gave her a drink from the crys- 
tal spring, eternally flowing, and learned 
that they were touring. Papa and she. 

Somehow, he wasn’t quite sure how, 
he managed to bring a reluctant, little, 
ringing laugh from her. Her father, 
who couldn’t have heard what had made 
her laugh, smiled, too. He included 
Don eagerly. He almost insisted that 
Don and she should walk together. All 
at once Don’s charges became dear. 
They were so many links between him 








































































and Araminta. Everything they said 
and did amused her. Everything in 


the caves became a proper wonder. Be- 
cause of Don? He hoped so. 

He was sorry when they came out 
again upon the wooded path. 

The old fear came back to her eyes. 

“All rot to take it like this, my dear. 
Think about what you’ve been seeing. 
The oyster shells—er—Natural Bridge 
—er—Whatyoucallem’s needle.” Mr. 
Joy regarded her with helpless anxiety. 

“| on, 

“You were happy enough in there.” 

“I know. I am.” 

















“Thinks you'll elope with 
her, I s’pose.” 
_ The thought haunted Don. 
-with her. Why not? Why not? 
' He broached the subject, as he and 
Araminta watched the stars come out 
from their favorite gray rock above the 
inn. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no, no, no! I didn’t 
mean to let you fall in love with me. 
I didn’t mean to let any one ever again.” 

“Because of the Blaine man? I 
know. I heard your father call you 
Araminta. I love you—Araminta.” 

“Please. Let me tell you. I was an 
unknown from California. I loved to 
dance. I used to dance at kermises 
—things like that. Then papa’s cousin 
backed ‘Why Genevieve,’ and a special 
dancer went back on them, so he put 
me in. They made me a mystery. I 
caught on, somehow. I don’t know 
how. Henry Blaine was one of a lot 
of men who were—attentive. I was 
supposed to encourage them—for busi- 
ness. But he fell in love, he said. 
Don’t keep saying it doesn’t matter. It 
does matter. He killed himself because 
I wouldn’t see him.” 

“He was drinking. 
He’s better dead.” 

“Papa’s said all that. All my life 
people will say I killed him.” 

“Change your name to Ward.” 

“Don’t you know the shadow would 
keep after me and after you?” 

He began to say “No—no!” and 
stopped. Derrek Jayne had said that 
to Don’s mother years ago. “Things 
don’t run after you if you stand still,” 
he amended. “We'll stand still and 
face it together.” 

She shook her head. 
alone.” 

“Susan Ward sounds 4 

“Don’t let’s argue!” She started 
down the pine-incrusted trail, but he 
caught her at the bend. 

“But you care, don’t you?” 

“Please—Don.” 


Elope 


He wasn’t sane. 


“T’ll stand still 





“You do. I know you do.” 

“Listen. There’s a car!” She slippe 
away again. ; 

The car purred up the grade and 
stopped. A man got out as they darted 
across the terrace. The impact of Su- 
san sent him staggering against a box- 
wood tree. Don saved Susan from the 
steps. 

The man apologized, and Susan for- 
gave him sweetly. Some one raised a 
curtain in the inn office, and light 
streamed on the newcomer. He was 
tall and thin, with a furrowed face. A 
broad black ribbon depended from his 
glasses. 

They entered the hall. A lonesome 
bulb swinging on its cord by the stairs 
sent black shapes creeping to the far- 
ther corners. The shadow—come back 
with Derrek Jayne. Don wished he 
could warn his mother. 

But it was Derrek Jayne who should 
have been warned. Mrs. Ward, check- 
ing over accounts at the desk, her mil- 
lionaire smoking at her elbow, did not 
quiver an eyelash. Derrek Jayne 
stopped, went on, began to speak, stam- 
mered, flushed. His lips formed the 
name: “Julia!” 

3ut Mrs. Ward indicated the regis- 
ter with a mere: “Room nineteen, sec- 





ond floor. You'll find it cool and pleas- 
ant now.” As though he was an ordi- 
nary guest! 


He signed, holding the pen between 
his third and fourth fingers, producing 
a backhand signature, and pushed the 
book to her, but she would not see. 
“My son will show you the way. After 
hours, you know.” 

Don led the way, and after an inter- 
val Derrek Jayne followed. 

They met Charlotte, who shrank 
against the white wall. She was 
“The 


waiting when Don returned. 
shadow!” she whispered. 
He pressed her plump fingers. 
“Oh, dear, just as we get a chum! 


















Just as you and Susan—— It’s too 

mean. Why don’t you elope?” 
“She won’t have me.” 
“What’s the matter with her? She’s 





got to!” 
“She’s Araminta Joy.” 
“She’s Oh! Why won’t she?” 


“That’s why.” 

“Well, but she’s our Susan. She’s 
the girl we—we’ll marry her anyway! 
Whether she likes it or not!” 

Don smiled over that as he sought 
for Susan on the deserted verandas, 
and searched the starlit terrace and 
strip of road. 

Through the lighted office window, 
he could see his mother turning toward 
her millionaire. Why couldn’t the old 
bore give her a rest? She amused him 
all day. Did she have to play mounte- 
bank all day, too? 

He could see the silly, swinging sign 
over her head: “We aim to please!” 
All very well. All ve-ry well, but she 
needn't be a slave! 

Derrek Jayne strode in, and the mil- 
lionaire effaced himself. 

“This is a surprise, Julia. I’ve looked 
for you so long.” 

“Since Matthew Cole confessed ?” 

“You know I believed in you.” 

“T thought so, until that time in De- 
troit. Then, when I needed some one, 
you——” 

Her son woke to the fact that he 
was listening; and moved on. 

As he sought in the upper balconies 
for Susan Araminta, he saw Derrek 
Jayne come out of the garage with a 
sleepy chauffeur, pile his bags into a 
car, and depart along the winding road. 
Giant shadows fled before the head- 
lights. 

Charlotte called: “Don!” cautiously 
from the terrace. 

He whispered a loud: “Ye-es!” 

“C’mon down! Mother wants you!” 

Susan Araminta was on the high stool 
beside Mrs. Ward when Don came in. 
Charlotte had a protecting arm about 





her. It seemed to 






lionaire might have had sense enough 
to go away. But he sat in the black 
mission rocker, facing the desk, as if 
he belonged there. 

“Want me, mother?” Don’s eyes 
were on his mother, his mind on Susan 
Araminta. 

“Yes. I—you see e 

Charlotte broke in. “I told mother 
about Susan being Araminta and not 
marrying us.” 

“So I want to explain to her and to 
you » 

“She’s going to tell us about the 
shadow,” elucidated Charlotte. 

“You may—you probably 

Her millionaire shifted his position. 
“TI might get ahead faster. I don’t 
know how much you know, Don——” 

Since when had mother’s millionaire 
the right to call him Don? 

“But here it is: When you and Char- 
lotte were very little, your mother mar- 
ried a man named Jack Fanshawe, a 
poor sort, a gambler, racing man, with 
nothing to recommend him except a 
handsome face. He was not even 
straight with his friends. He was cruel 
to your mother. It was known that 
she was miserable, that she had bitter 
quarrels with him, that he ill treated 
her “ 

Her children 
closer to her. 

“She had a cousin, a third or fourth 
cousin, named Derrek Jayne.” 

“He was like a brother to me,” she 
put in softly. 

“One night Derrek stopped at the 
Fanshawes’, and found Jack in a black 
rage, your mother bearing his bruises. 
Derrek urged her to leave, said he 
would take her away. She agreed that 
he might take her to her grandfather 
with you children, and he went to bring 
a carriage, while she stole up to dress 
you. When she came down, Jack Fan- 

His re- 
An 
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drew _ protectingly 


shawe lay on the floor, dead. 
volver was thrown beside him. 
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‘open window showed how the assassin 
had come and gone. Foolishly enough, 


she closed and locked it.” 

“IT remember being cold.” 

“A maid found her standing with 
the revolver in her hand. You can see 
how the weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence was against her. Every one 
knew how they quarreled. She bore 
the bruises he had inflicted. The story 
of the window seemed absurd. The 
maid had heard Derrek Jayne begging 
her to go away. It was easy to imagine 
Jack Fanshawe had also heard. There 
was a clear case against her.” © 

The hand of Susan Araminta stole 
into that of Mrs. Ward. 

“Julia Fanshawe was the sensation 
of the day. Few doubted her guilt, but 
every one sympathized. Even the pros- 
ecution was glad when the verdict was 
announced. It should have been ‘Not 
proven. After her release she disap- 
peared. Until Matthew Cole confessed, 
twelve years later, but one person in 
the world believed in her innocence.” 

“IT couldn’t go on living there like 
that. I’d tried to prove it wasn’t true, 
and I couldn’t. I thought if I began 
all over again the children need never 
know.” 

Her millionaire went on dispassion- 
ately: “Cole said Jack Fanshawe had 
deliberately given him a wrong tip, 
swindled him out of his last cent. Said 
that if Julia had been declared guilty 
he would have given himself up, but 
under the circumstances Curious 
things, men’s minds.” 

“But why did we keep running 
away?” insisted Charlotte. 

“T—sometimes I saw people I knew. 
Or a newspaper man recognized me. 
I was afraid you’d be pointed out as 
the children of a murderess.” 











“We'd have believed in you!” they — 
declared stoutly. ; 
Don turned to the millionaire, who 
was fingering an inn circular in care- 
fully steady hands. “What did you 
mean about one person in the world 
believing she was innocent?” 

“A newspaper man.” 

“Who was he?” 

“He followed the case. You’d hardly 
remember him.” 

Mrs. Ward hurried away from that 
topic. “When Charlotte told me about 
Susan, I thought Don’t you see, 
Susan, that you can let Don share your 
shadow since he’s borne mine so long?” 

Susan Araminta kissed her. 

“Perhaps you and Don want to go 
to your father és 

ut it was Charlotte who led the 
way to the door. 











“But, mother " 

“Come on, Don! For goodness’ 
> 

sake . 





Their voices drifted back. 

“The old shadow did me a good turn 
at last,” from Don. 

Charlotte’s: “I’m going. I seem to 


be in the way everywhere—you and Su- 


san, and mother and her newspaper 
man yi 

“Mother and her millionaire!” 

“Don! Can’t you see anything?” 

The newspaper man who had believed 
in her put down the inn circular and 
leaned to Mrs. Ward. “And now, after 
all this, won’t you devote a little time 
and thought to me?” 

She floundered in the sea of new hap- 
piness, and suddenly, after the years of 
strain, became almost hysterically un- 
able to express herself, and so fell back 
on the words of the inn circular. 

“We aim to please!” she quoted 
wickedly. 
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THE OLD RED ROAD 








By Martha MGuilloch Williams 


A HARLEQUIN of highways, 
The road runs up and down, 
Now bending to the byways, 
Now making straight for town. 
No steep, rough hill can bar it, 
No hollow deep delay, 
Ragged sweetbriers star. it 
All through the merry May. 


It ran once as it listed, 
A vagrant, gypsy-free, 
Through oak woods tall and misted 
With many a dogwood tree. 
Now fences curb and scant it, 
As woods to plowland melt; 
Yet valiant wildings haunt it 
In every hedgerow belt. 


We say in idle fashion, 
It runs to town; in sooth 
It also runs, my masiers, 
Back to the nation’s youth. 


The wheel-worn ramps that bound it 


The pioneers begun; 
A trace, their wagons found it, 
Blazed toward the setting sun. 








A well-worn road they shaped it, 
Team after team in train, 

For those who tamed the wilderness 
A virgin world to gain. 

They passed, those men of might and 

fight, 

Yet left a lusty brood 

To hold the land, to rule the land, 
In honor to the blood. 


Were they but their great-grandsons, 
They would have cars of power, 
Eke turnpikes built for speeding 
At sixty-odd an hour, 
Such as runs yonder, hard and smooth, 
Freighted with all that flowed 
In elder ways and elder days 
Along the old, red road. 


Hor 
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On Rejuvenating the Features 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


T this writing an Englishman has 
come to us with pictures of five 
women who, in his estimation, 

are the most beautiful in all Great 
Britain. His object is to match them 
with the five most beautiful Americans. 
And the race is on. 

It is extremely fascinating to one 
interested in this highly entertaining 
matter to observe that the pictures 
offered for choice and comparison are 
those of very young girls—or they are 
early photographs of middle-aged 
women, even grandmothers now, who 
were the beauties of twenty-five years 
ago. 

One pauses here to speculate as to 
why the Gibson girl has completely lost 
those features which have made her so 
famotts; why the young society matron 
of local fame does not resemble the 
early pictures of herself which she 
offers; and why a well-known actress, 
though of undoubted charm to-day, 


lacks utterly those qualities of youth so 
much sought after at the moment. And, 
furthermore, is youth alone lovely? 

Now the face in some persons under- 
goes so tremendous a change from the 
years of adolescence to those of full 
maturity that many become unrecogniz- 
able to the friends of earlier days. 
The surprised exclamation, “Why, I 
would never have known her!” is 
familiar to us all. On looking over 
old photographs, especially family 
groups, it is often extremely difficult 
to pick out one whom one knows so 
well to-day, but who bears faint, if any, 
resemblance to her former self. 

This fact was brought home to an 
acquaintance of mine in a startling man- 
ner the other day. Looking in her mir- 
ror in the usual manner while dress- 
ing, her attention was arrested by what 
appeared to be a fresher, younger edi- 
tion of herself. Gazing spellbound, she 
studied the face reflected there, and 















amazedly discerned the girl of eighteen 
whom she had quite forgotten. A mir- 
acle had been silently wrought, and al- 
most without her knowledge. Like the 
Arab who folds his tent and silently 
steals away, had the weariness, the 
drooping lines, the careworn expres- 
sion, the impress—not of years or work, 
but of emotions—all these silently had 
stolen away under the benign influence 
of fresh air, sunshine, a rational diet, 
and long hours of sweet repose. 

Oh, the beneficence of Mother Na- 
ture! How wondrous are her gifts, 
how simple, yet how little understood 
and appreciated. No, we do not want 
fresh air—we are habituated to stuffy 
rooms. We do not want sunshine— 
we much prefer the glare of artificial 
lights. A rational diet is distressingly 
monotonous, while long hours of sweet 
repose? Save the mark! Life is too 
short as it is. “We are a long time 
dead,” as some are prone to remind us. 

Yet with all this we want youth, and 
we need boundless youth to cope with 
present-day conditions—not only the 
vitality of youth, but the appearance of 
youth. In splendid health, the features 
on reaching their first maturity—in a 
girl we will place this at eighteen—are 
full grown, and although character has 
not been completely formed at this time 
and experience leaves its impressions, 
nevertheless the features should retain 
their original outlines throughout life. 
They seldom do. Why? 

The face has fifty-five muscles with 
which to express emotion. Through 
their nervous connections these muscles 
are related to every part of the brain 
and to every internal organ. Every 
thought, every act, every particle of 
food we consume, every passing phase 
of health, from the slightest malaise to 
pulsating vitality, show upon the coun- 
tenance. 

In describing the muscles, it is usual 
to state that they arise from the bony 
framework of the face and are inserted 
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nose, corners of the mouth, ic 

and lips. But this gives a very poor 
idea of their insertion. They drop 
fibers into the skin along their course, 
so that there is scarcely a part of the 
face which has not its little fiber to 
move it. The habitual recurrence of 
good or evil thoughts, the indulgence 
in particular modes of life, call into 
play corresponding sets of muscles, 
which, by producing folds and wrinkles, 
give, in time, a permanent cast tg the : 
features, 

Why do some persons change in the 
course of years so much more than 
others, all things in their lives being 
equal? It is generally supposed that 
every one possesses an equal number 
of facial muscles, also that the inter- 
nal organs are exactly alike in all. 
Neither assumption is correct. 

In some persons portions of the 
labial, lips; buccal, cheeks; and other 
muscles are absent. So the little fibers 
are greatly lacking in some and very 
plentiful in others. Compare one who 
is very grave and sedate with one who 
is very mirthful, and the muscular for- 
mation at the corners of the mouth will 
be found very different. 

The more highly developed the mus- 
cular system, the greater are those emo- 
tions which we attribute to the heart— 
love, sympathy, warmth, and so on; 
hence the feelings in those persons are 
apt to create a constant relaxation of 
the features quite foreign to one with 
a cold, selfish temperament. 

Again, persons with deep, prominent 
chests never develop loss of featural 
contour to the extent of some others 
because their emotions are not lasting; 
hence they retain in age a more youth- 
ful manner and a smoother face than 
others. 

A person whose constitutional vigor 
is such that all his tissues are in a 
splendid condition of elasticity never 
develops that sagginess which is the 
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of featural obliteration until old 
age is reached, 

Some persons develop folds of flesh 
as well as wrinkles upon the upper eye- 
lid, and this extra fold falls over the 
eyeball at its outer edge, quite trans- 
forming the early appearance and ex- 
pression of the eyes. Habitual mirth 
creates a sunburst of wrinkles at the 
outer corners of the lids, while folds 
under the eye, due to various causes, 
lend a different aspect to the face. 

The original contour of the mouth 
has much to do with its later develop- 
Straight, firm lips on a good 
square chin have a better chance to re- 
tain their youthful lines than a mouth 
which curves downward over a weak, 
bony formation covered with adipose 
tissue. 

The original, or acquired, conforma- 
tion of the underlying bony framework 
has much to do with featural changes 
year by year. For instance, congenital 
defects of the skeletal substance show 
themselves less in youth than later on 
in life. All hollows in the countenance 
denote weakness. If these hollows are 
natural, the defects are constitutional ; 
if temporary, they have been acquired 
and can be remedied. The commonest 
source of acquired hollows in the cheeks 
is loss of teeth. A small, narrow, re- 
treating chin, or one which hollows in- 
ward near the under lip, discloses con- 
stitutional weakness of the kidneys; 
hence such individuals should give es- 
pecial heed to these organs. Hollow 
cheeks in the lower part of the face 
show weak digestion and poor assimi- 
lative capacity, therefore persons so 
constructed should study their diges- 
tive limitations and never partake of 
food that is in the slightest degree diffi- 
cult for their organs to handle. 

Hollow places in front of the ears 
show the same weakness. Here lies 
the parotid gland; the hollows denote 
absence or degeneracy of this gland, 
and in its place usually there are 


wrinkles. We may then assume that 
the salivary glands are small and secrete 
little saliva. Since digestion begins in 
the mouth with the conversion of 
starches into sugar by the action upon 
them of saliva, a weak and defective 
state of the nutritive system results, 
which prevents a proper amount of 
blood being manufactured. 

Generally speaking, persons with 
weak salivary glands should eat little 
starch, but the diet should be suited to 
each system, as every one is a law unto 
himself. With diet as the paramount 
foundation goes proper exercise and 
clothing, sunlight, pure air, and water. 
These fundamentals should be consid- 
ered as first in the scale of rejuvena- 
tion. 

It must be borne in mind that just 
as no two persons are alike, so no two 
faces are exactly alike. Muscle domi- 
nates one face, fat another, bone 4n- 
other. Furthermore, the same face 
differs markedly on the two sides. 

Now, how can the youthfulness of 
our features be retained, and how can 
they be restored? Naturally, the fea- 
tures which show the deepest changes 
are the eyelids and the mouth. 

Actors, when making up the face for 
old age, after giving a gray, unhealthy 
color to the skin, so change the eyes 
and mouth that the underlying cast of 
features is completely changed. In- 
deed, some “character” actors are so 
successful at make-up that their best 
friends are unable to recognize them in 
the play. 

To retain the youthful contour of the 
face we must call a halt on the fea- 
tural grimaces of which many of us are 
guilty. The habitual practice of throw- 
ing the muscles into various lines de- 
noting the manifold emotions of which 
we are capable lies at the root of most 
featural changes. Ill health, weariness, 
fatigue must be combated. Brain work- 
ers must take long hours of rest; es- 
pecially must the eyes be given their 














full quota, as continued application, es- 
pecially concentration, causes remark- 


able changes in the eyelids. Of su- 
preme importance is the early and con- 
tinued care of the teeth. With the loss 
of these the jaws shrink, and while 
artificial dentures prevent the muscles 
from sinking in, the loss of bony struc- 
ture in the jaws themselves is perma- 
nent and in time communicates itself 
to the countenance. 

Those who use the eyes a great deal 
should make a practice of bathing the 
lids several times daily with very cold 
water to which a mild astringent has 
been added. Iced tea is good. A sat- 
urated solution of boracic-acid water is 
excellent. A mere daub with a mois- 
tened cloth is not what is meant, but 
continued applications consuming at 
least ten minutes. In a month a sur- 
prising change will be effected. 

A pleasing, optimistic expression 
must be deliberately cultivated if it is 
not natural, for otherwise the features 
droop early in life. This is especially 
the case with the mouth, upon which 
subject a volume could be written. 
When the mouth slopes downward ab- 
ruptly at the sides so that the line there 
is already observable in youth, every 
precaution must be taken to give it an 
upward or outward trend, or it will 
carry down with it the cheeks, the sides 
of the nose, and the chin. 

Preventive meaures to offset the al- 
most universal tendency to featural 
changes are offered daily by friction, 
which stimulates the underlying tissues 
and the circulation, followed by the 
use of astringent washes, toilet vine- 
gars, and so on. Every morning on 
arising the face and neck should be 
doused with very cold water. This 
tones the muscles, whereas warm or 
hot water relaxes them. 

The misuse of cosmetics, the use of 
unsuitable toilet preparations, as well 
as overzealous massage, have much to 


do with featural changes. Every one 
must study her peculiarities and cater 
to them. Thus, if soap is injurious, a 
cleansing cream is advised, and if a 
cleansing cream proves worthless, a 
cleansing lotion is demanded. 

It was, of course, in Paris that the 
use of ice for purposes ef rejuvenating 
the features first came into vogue. 
Twice a day a flat piece of ice the size 
of the palm and, if need be, covered 
with a bit of gauze, is slowly, but firmly, 
passed over the face in rotary move- 
ments, using a firmer pressure on the 
upward stroke. Massage slowly so that 
the freezing or bracing of the muscles 
produces a distinct shock, followed by 
a reaction which brings the blood cours- 
ing to the surface in a brilliant color. 
The effect is tightening; the tissues are 
pulled back into their normal lines, the 
skin becomes of smooth, velvety tex- 
ture, suffused with color. 

Who has not heard of the masque 
d’or and of its beautiful originator, 
Ninon de l’Enclos? This marvelous 
woman lived many centuries ago, yet 
her fame endures. So extraordinarily 
did she preserve the original beauty of 
her face and form that she was called 
“The Woman Who Never Grew Old.” 
Adorable as she was in youth, so she 
continued to be until her death at the 
age of ninety-one. 

It is a well-known fact that Madame 
de l’Enclos wore, during her sleep, a 
metal mask of gold to hold her fea- 
tures firmly in position. Times have 
changed, great courts and courtesans 
no longer exist, but youth and beauty 
are always interesting. 

Who wears metal masks to-day? We 
do not know. Many who can afford 
them doubtless do, but the suggestion 
can be carried out to a certain extent 
with other materials and similar results 
achieved. Any object devoutly sought 
can be attained with persistent effort. 

To wear, either during sleep, or for a 
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. ail oaee! a thin layer of gauze cov- 
ered with a suitable cream, snugly 
bound on with bandages in cross-bar 
fashion, holds the tissues firmly in 
place, creates warmth, so inducing per- 
Spiration, stimulates the circulation, 


softens and whitens the skin. 
Always on removal of the mask, the 


skin must be treated with an astringent 
or with ice, otherwise the creams used 
defeat the object. 

Note.—Doctor Whitney will be glad 
to answer any questions, as well as to 
help correspondents with further sug- 
gestions, on, face masks and appropriate 
toilet preparations. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


H. M.—Frequent references to complexion 
troubles are made in these columns, as well 
as in occasional articles on the subject. I am 
sorry you failed to see any of these. How- 
ever, if you will send me a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, and repeat your request, 
I will gladly give you data which will be of 
great help to you. 


Jutia X.—I will be very glad to send you 
formula for the brows and lashes, and that 
of a celebrated eyewash. Many people do 
not realize the immense beauty value that 
lies in caring for the eyes and their settings. 
I do not refer to defects in vision, but to 
the mucous membrane covering the eyes 
and lids, and the many affections of the 
lashes and brows due to carelessness and 
neglect. 


Mrs. Detta D.—No, I will not give you a 
depilatory. I have seen too much evil result 
from the use of this method of removing 
superfluous hair. There is a wax treatment, 
also a French oinment, with both of which 
I will gladly acquaint you upon receipt of 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, repeating 
your request. 


Jeeny F.—I am convinced that nothing will 
build you up so rapidly as the iron food 
tonic in powder form, because it is imme- 
diately absorbed into the system. So you 
may safely send to me for the name of this 
splendid product. 


PREMATURE.—Your state of mind will pre- 
vent any improvement of your tissues, no 
matter what course you pursue. Cultivate 
a cheerful optimism first; then, by means of 
exercise and massage, you can restore your 
muscles. Remember, no external treatment 
alone can do this. It will assist slightly by 
tightening the skin, and the following for- 
mula will aid you in doing this: 


Powdered tannin, 25 grains; oil of sweet 
almonds, 200 grains; white wax, 100 grains; 
tincture of benzoin, 50 grains, rosewater, 50 
grains. Rub well into the parts with gentle 
massage. To get actual results the underly- 
ing muscles must be exercised. 


Marriep.—I quite agree with you that a 
white, full throat is a beautiful feature. If, 
as you say, you have never worn tight col- 
lars, and still have a discolored neck, it calls 
for more than ordinary treatment. An ar- 
ticle will appear on this subject soon, I'am 
giving you here a lotion for external use 
that is almost a specific in such conditions: 

Borax, 10 grains; limewater, 2 ounces; es- 
sence of jasmine, 1 ounce; oil of almonds, 
I ounce. This can be used on the face as 
well as the neck. If your neck is thin, noth- 
ing will help you so much as a fattening 
cream and breathing exercises. I will gladly 
send- you printed instructions if you will 
make proper application. 


Anxious.—Daily scrubbing with loofa 
mitts and a bland soap will gradually remove 
“goose flesh” on your arms. I do not advo- 
cate the use of depilatories. Electrolysis is 
the only sure method for the destruction of 
superfluous hair. Try to bleach the hair with 
equal parts of genuine peroxide of hydro- 
gen and ammonia applied every day. Let 
the solution dry into the skin. Apply with 
absorbent cotton. I advise, in preference to 
anything else, the use of a French ointment 
for devitalizing superfluous hair. It must be 
used continuously over a long period of time. 
It gradually destroys the hair follicles, dif- 
fering thus from electrolysis by not stimu- 
lating the latent hair cells into activity or 
marring the skin. I will tell you how to pro- 
cure this ointment, also of a wax treatment 
in vogue at present, upon receipt of a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of deen, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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— Which? 


It is difficult to choose between them—-NABISCO and 

ANOLA, those appealing sugar wafers that add lustre to 

many an occasion and impart an extra goodness to sherbets, 

beverages, fruits and ices. They have a delicious rival in 

RAMONA, a chocolate-flavored, creamy-cocoanut-filled wafer 
with a just-as-inviting way. 


Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


The urgent need of business today is for high- 
salaried executives, managers and departmental 
specialists. Under the LaSalle. Problem Method you 
can get,in your spare time at home by mail, under 


expert guidance, training which parallels actual bus- 
iness practice. The University’s staff of 1750 people 
includes 450 business authorities, educators and as- 
sistants ready at all times to give prompt counsel and 

advice to enrolled members on any business question 
or problem. A similar service is not obtainable from 
any other educational) institution. 

Write your name and address at the bottom and 
mail today. We will send full information and book 
of remarkable records of advancement made by 
LaSalle trained men; 4 our interesting book, **Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’’ Low cost and convenient 
monthly terms which anyone can afford. Money re- 
funded if dissatisfied upon completion of course. 
More than 250,000 have enrolled. Find out what 
LaSalle training can do for you. Check and mail the 
coupon NOW. 
ee Cou 
LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 365-R Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have # 
marked with an X belo’ 
a copy of your book 4 
Years’ Promotion in One,’ 
all without obligation to me. 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training for 
— Managerial, Sales and Executive Posi- 


TRAFFIC cog tic rare nnd a —FOREIGN AND 
OME C: Training for positions as Railro 
an Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 


CiAM 

Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 

BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: Training for 
positionsas Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, 
and executive letter-writing positions. 

CT BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for execu- 
tive positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIEN- 
CY: Training for Production Managers, Depart- 
ment Heads, and all those desiring training in the 
48 factors of efficiency, 

MODERN FOREMAN SHIP: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial forces—for 
ab-foremen, Contractors, Shop 
Superintendents, etc. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Business 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen,ete. 
Cc ied A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED ‘ac: 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board an: 
inetiate pore ions 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

fraining fer position of Head Bookkeeper. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for posi~ 

tions as Foreign Correspondent with Spanish 

speaking countries. 
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Be prepared to drive off 
enemies to your health by 
keeping Piso’s handy on 
your shelf always ready 
for instant aid, to ward 
off coughs and colds and 
protect both young and 
old from more serious ill- 
ness, It contains no 
opiate. Buy Piso’s today. 
35¢ at your druggist’s 





Made to your measure, 
payable after received. 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailor- 
ing, $20 saving, all guaranteed or 
no pay. SAMPLES FREE. Every 
man should write at once for our 
beautiful free book of cloth samples 
and correct fashions, explaining 
everything. Write letter or postal; 
just say, “Send me your samples,” 
and get everything by return mail 
FREE. | Important to every man. 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
15, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ask your dealer for 
People’s Favorite Magazine 


Only 25 cents the copy, but a great pleasure 
and a big surprise! 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
. noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 p State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Here’s Free 
Proof That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acousticon 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf people to 
hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
vou; are so absolutely certain of it that we are 
ager to send you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


has 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for your 
free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no reservation 
» this offer. Our confidence in the present Acousticon 
; so complete that w will gladly take all the risk in 

wing, beyond any doubt, that the 

Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

rhe New Acousticon has improvements and patented 


»s which cannot be duplicated, so no tee what 
ve ever tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
usticon, You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t 
ike you hear, and you will owe us nothing— 
t one cent. 











return it 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1442 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. y, 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of se- 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 
by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 
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“Find the Man!” 


“We'll pay him $5,000 a year. Go over 
our list of employees—pick out those who 
not only have been doing their work well, 
but have been studying in spare time 
getting ready for advancement. That’s the 
kind of man we want for this job and for 
all of this firm’s responsible positions.” 

Employers everywhere are combing their 
ranks for men with ambition, for men who really 
want to get ahead in the world and are willing to 
prove it by training themselves in spare time to 
do some one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of man! The International 
Correspondence Schools arc ready and anxious to help you 
prepare for advancement in the work of your choice, what- 
ever it may be. More thantwo million men and women in 
the last 29 years have taken the I. C. S. route to more 
money. More than 130,000 others are getting ready right 
now. Hundredsare starting every month, Isn’t it about 
time for you to find out what the I. C. S. can do for you? 

Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3456.B SCRANTON, PA. 
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For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Insist upon a 
**Bayer package,’” 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions, 


‘‘Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Infantile 
Paralysis | 


left William White’s leg in a crip- 
pled condition, forcing him to walk 
on his toes, Less than five months 
treatment at the McLain Sanitarium 
produced the satisfactory result 
shown in the lower photograph. 
Read his mother’s letter. 

“When William was three years old, he had 
Infantile Paralysis, which left him crippled in 
his lefeleg. He went to your Sanitarium 
October 24, 1919, at the age of 13—walking 
on his toes. Came out April 10 with his foot 
flat on the floor and can walk as good as 


anyone. Mrs. S. P. White, Weed, Cal. 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 

etc., especially as found in chil- 

dren and young adults. Our book, 

“Deformities and Paralysis’; also 
“Book of References,” free. Write 
for them, 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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Quality 

This month’s Bulletin smashes the 
terms—boosts the quality, lowers 
the price. No security—no in- 
terest. We trust you. 


You do not risk a penny. This 
beautiful watch will be sent you on 
80 days Free Trial. A new deal for 
square people. Write now fox (his 
big special offer. A postal will do. 
HARRIS-GOAR COMPANY 
Dept. 651 KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















for those near or past middle 
life. It concerns a simple, drugless treatmen 
that cannot interfere with daily work or doctor’s 
care. It has delighted thousands, is prescribed 
by hundreds of physicians and indorsed by 
intelligent laymen all over the world. Nota 
book about infectious diseases but wholesome 
truth. Just say: Send me, free ofall charge, 

*PROSTATOLOGY’? 
If depressed in spirit; if backache, sciatica or 
tender feet annoy you; if nerves are exhausted, 
if bladder weakness, gland faults and disturbed 
slumber undermine your health, you will 
bless this book. Do it now before you forget 
where you saw this notice. For complete in- 
formation be sure to mention your health fault. 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 33-E, Kirk Bldg., Steubenville, 0. 


AFTER ? 
PLEASINGLY written booklet e 
| 
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Se BrAsties 


“4 For the 
x Asking 
(i i = 


Is Yours 


“ 
a 


**Gem of 
the Nation’’ 
t10 Days FREE 
IZNITE GEM RING and be the 


our friends. See if you can 
: iced diamond. WE 


Weara 


select, vas you by return mail a 
NITE'G RING with all the fire 4 
sparkle of the finest diamond. 


Solid Gold Mountings 
All Rings shown here have solid 
mountings, are hand made and hanc 
raved and set with full carat pooch 0 
IZNITE GEMS. 
vo, 1—Man’s ex- No. 4 — Belches. 
tra heavy, white six prong 
extra heavy —- 


and yellow gold 
Ting. Only $21.60 ring. Only $15.50 
No.5—Lady’s 


No. 2—Lady’s N 
latest style, white Tiffany set, latest 
design, heavy gold 


and yellow pas ¢ 
ring. Only $17.50 ring, Only $12.50 






















No. 3—Man’s ex- fiscer Sige a Exact 
tra wide, heav: eng of strip 0! 
Flat Belcher ead Soper draws | Pend 


ring. Only $ of finger. 


Geta ‘LIZNITE Today 
Your Name, Address, Ring Number, 
rier. size—No Money—brings you a 


a 





LIZNITE on our 10 DAY FREE 
SPECTION PLAN, aa told in coupes be ee 
low, Se nd today ‘for ° ae ITE—the 


ring you'll be pro 


THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 


“The House of Quatity and Price 
ee Dept. 30, 128 No. Wells St., Chicago, I. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY, Dept. 80 

Kindly ey? me prepaid on your 10 DAY FREE INSPECTION 
PLAN, Rir When Ring arrives I agree to pay #4.50 and 
after 10 = ef on return the ring or forwar 


$3.00 monthly until 








paid for. Incase I return the ring you will return the $4.50 at once, 
My finger size is............ 

Name. 

Address ..........000-+00 
























SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


wae every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Postpaid very young wife should know 





$1.00 








High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 
| motion. But are you preparcd for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
| necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
| estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have a certain amount of preparation. All this you 
| must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 
| Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
| ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
| barred from promotion by the lack of elementary education. 
| 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the esse: - that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
| competition is ol and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
} ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 

American School of Correspondence 

Dept. H-3192 Chicago, U.S.A. 
_— — 


| American School of Correspondence, 

















Dept.H-3192 Chicago, Ill. 
Mailed in What every parent should know | Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. 
plain wrapper. Table tents and c dati on request. Avelibaet Lawyer 
AMERICAN pus. CO., 384 Winston: Bidg., Philedeiphia ae wer 











“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 















users ali over the country. It 

describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila | 





$5000 to 816,000 


...Building Contrac 


Civi] Engineer. 
$5,000 to 815,000 


..General Educ: a ay 


In one year. 


$5,000 ito 6, 000 
Mechanical ks " Pair 


$5, 000 gc $10,000 ‘on to $10, 000 
| .. Automobile bo ing zineer. Shop Superint nder 
000 to $10,000 08 £700 
— Automobile ie 1 or an ...Employment M ns 
| $2,500 to 4,000 $i 00 to $10,000 


..Steam Enginee 











$2, co to $4,000 


| .-.... Structural E ne near ...Foreman’s Cou 
PHONE.”’ Iris invisible, weigit- 000 to $10,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
less, comfortabie, inexpensive. , Business M in ger Photoplay Write 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can | | 000 to 815,000 $2 "000 to $10,000 
be used by anyone, young or old. | «++ee.Certified Publi lic Accountant ena Sanitary Engineer 
Tne Morley Phone for the | to $15,000 $2, 000 to #5,000 
| eee Accountant a vA Audits r. ... Telephone En gince r. 
DEAF 500 to 87,000 $2,500 to $5,000 
{ | ...Draftsman a- “a Designer. Telegraph Engineer. 
‘ oe , to $4,000 to 65,000 
is to the ears what glasses are to «+s Bleetrical En: vineer High School } ww day 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet | 000 to $10,000 n two years. 
containing testimonials of 


.Fire Insurance Expert. 
$3,000 to 63 000 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








Formula No. 130 


Accepted 
on these tests 





Multiplies itself 
The cream multiplies 
itself 250 times in 
lather. Thus a_ tiny 
bit serves for a shave. 
d 35-cent tube serves 
for 152 shaves. 


Maintains itself 
The lather maintains its 
creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 
So it does not need re- 
placement. 


Acts quickly 
The average beard is 
softened in one minute. 
Within that time it ab 
sorbs 15% of water 
That is enough to make 
a horny beard wax-like, 


t 


Soothes the skin 

It leaves the skin in 
soft and smooth con 
dition. No lotion is 
needed. The cream it 
self forms a_ soothing 
lotion, due to palm and 
olive oils. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 








Formulal{ 
N | 





| Test Chart 


Free—10 delightful shaves © 
Send coupon : 








We Made 130 Kinds 


of Shaving Cream 


And tested them all—scientifically 


By V. K. CASSADY, B.S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


Six years ago we started out to make 
the supreme shaving cream 
¢ before, we had attained the finest 

oilet soap created, The secret lay in 

perfect blend of palm and olive oils. 
Our chief idea was to apply that 
balmy blend to shaving. 
But there were, perhaps, a hundred 
shaving aps, and each had its ad- 
herents, ye tested many of them 
found virtues and their faults. 
And we arte to reach new perfec- 
tion in each quality desired. 


18 months of experiment 
We knew soap making well—that’s evi- 
dent. But it took 18 months to satisfy 
us on a shaving cream. 

In that» time we made up and tested 

30 kinds of soap. The tests em- 
bodied five shaving soap requirements. 
And we persisted until, step by step, 
in each of them we seemed to reach the 
limit. 


. ° 
What we finally attained 
At last we attained a shaving cream 

Which showed these unique results: 
First, great economy, The cream mu! 
tiplies itself in lather 250 times. Thus 
a bit of cream—just one-half gram--- 
suffices for a shave. 

Second, quick efficiency, The oil on the 
heard is removed almost instantly. 


PALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream 


Within one minute the beard absorbs@ 
15% of water. And that’s enough to 
soften a most stubborn beard. 

Third, lasting lather. It maintains 
its creamy fullness for ten minutes on 
the face. q 
We had the rest. The palm and olive 
oils form ideal lubrication. Their 
lather softens and soothes the skin. 
So lotions are not needed. 


e ° 

You will be surprised 
Now we offer you a shaving soap which 
millions have adopted. It is based on 
oils which for 3,000 years have held 
supreme place for the face, And those 
oils are blended in a shaving cream 
which brings the results we state. 
You will be delighted with it. Whar- 
ever you seek, Palmolive Shaving 
Cream will exceed your expectations. 
Whatever you have used, this cream 
will surprise you. 
Send the coupon for a trial tube. Do 
us the kindness and yourself the j 
tice, of learning what we have 
complished, 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 





Palmolive Company, Dept. 158 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Martha Washington Dinner Set 


Only $1 and we ship this superb Dinner Set—yours to use for30dayst before you decide whether 
tékeeporreturnitatourexpense. Artistically shaped, snowy wh with gl 

gold decoration and your initio} - gold surrounded edbye wreathi in goldons each pisce. 0 Ofc course 
you will be astonished at our bargain We guaran ‘or less. 


With Your Initial IV Monogram in Gold 


Complete in every featu ture. This superb gold decorated set comprises: 12 Gianer pistes. 9 in.; 
12 breakfast plates, 7 in.; 12 sou up plates, 7% in.; 12 cups; 12 saucers; 12 cereal dishes 2 indi- 
vidual bread and butter plates, 6% in.;'12 sauce dish 1 platter, 1344 in.; 1 platter, 11 fi a ery 
dish, 8% in.; lsauce boat tray, 7% in.; ; butter piste. 6in.;1 vegetable dish, 1034 in., withlid Upieces); 


8% in.; 1 oval baker, 9in.; 1 small ep bowl, 6in.; 1 gravy boat, LS 3.1 creamer; 1 
sugar bow] with cover proces) Shipped Mt, Cc meng S warehouse. Shi weight about 90 Ibs. 











Order by No.327CMA19. Price of complete set of 110 pieces, $34. 3s." Send only $1 with 


30 Days’ Free Trial a et 8 


only the coupon and $1 now and we will send you this 


a te 
Send on! Ss. A FURNITURE & 
complete set of 110 pieces for 30 days’ use in your home. If not wr BR HARTM * — co. 









satisfied, return the set in 30days and weun return your $1 and lentworth A 
pay transportation both ways. If you keep them, pay balance W 3913 W. 
our easy monthly payment plan. Don’t let this offer pass. We ship immediately. 


Th f “pa: 
Bargain i: trails cies ater NG 


UZ Set No. 827CMA19. Iam to have 

Catalog 22%¢. more", lt gives you the opportunity to BS 7" 30 days’ trial. If not satisfied will 

1g secure the choicest styles and amazing bar- mio it back and you will refund my 
ins in soowine by rugs. yao stoves, ran; ea, watches, silverware, dishes, washing | $1 an ti 

n bs im 








eae ap aeeee ee ePeae BLOTON RT ASI | greta Hateee WTA 
oe gts akon Our easy wf. doops mail. “‘Let ‘FURNIT i \ Nest."’ ae en nee, ers 

BAME..ccccccccccccccccccsesece eoveccccccccccecs eocccece 

r ‘MA Aye-+ TURES | Address...... ooeeerceccececcccccessssccecceccs ecvccccces 

P RB. B. D..00- ee cccceeocccess ++ee-Box No......- eoccccccce 





OW ccesccccccece coce StAte.ccccccccee 














* 
IT WAS rad bay day 
AND I told the boy. 


1 couLD uot see. 
ANY VISITORS. 
AND HE ‘popped back. 


. 


AND SAID there was. 
A GENTLEMAN outside 


* . 


WHO WISHED to see me. 


AND |} said “No.” 


BUT I guess the boy. 


IS LIKE my wife 


AND DOESN’T know 
WHO’S BOSS. 


FOR BACK he comes. 
AND SAYS the man. 
WANTS suet a word. 


- 


AND 1 told ‘the boy. 
| COULD ‘tel the man. 


+ 


JUST WHERE te go. 


. . o 


IN JUST three words 


BUT THE boy came back 


AND SAID the man 


—— — 


With “acknowledgments to K.} C. 
{ 


That office boy 
was.a good Oi 


COULD SPOT me one. 


HIS BUSINESS needed. 


JUST TWO words. 


AND I’M a sport. 


AND CURIOUS too. 


SO IN he came. 


* 


AND HANDED. me. 
SOME CIGARETTES to try. 


AND SAID “They Satisfy.” 


* * _ 


AND | will state. 


. * . 


HE SAID something. 





HEY satisfy’’— that says it. Never were 
finer tobaccos used in any cigarette and 
never were tobaccos more carefully and skill- 
fully blended. Chesterfields give you all that 
any cigarette could give, plus a certain 
‘“‘satisfy’’ quality that is exclusively theirs. 
The blend can’t be copied. 





CIGARETTES 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco 





eee co) CI 


